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Observations—Death o'' Ahbar—Accession of Se¬ 
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T HE great abilities of Akbar confirmed the a.d. i&?. 

housdof Timur on the throne, and established ■ 
tranquillity over all their vast conquests in India. 
Vigorous in his measures, without tyranny, he 
impressed the minds of men with awe, and checked 
that spirit of discord and private ambition, which 
had prevailed in more feeble reigns. Govern¬ 
ment becoming settled and uniform in its regula- 
vol. m. 8 tions. 








the history of hindostan. 

toons, 'the arts of civil life began to increase and 
i—y-w flourish, among, a people naturally industrious 
and ingenious. The splendor of the court, the 
wealth of individuals, created a general taste for 
pomp and magnificence ; and the crowded levees 
ol the great, where all endeavoured to excel in 
the art of pleasing, rendered the Indians equal in 
politeness to the nations of Europe-. Learning 
was not unknown, if we exclude the abstruse 
sciences. The Arabian and Brahmin system of 
philosophy were studied; and the powers of the 
mind were generally cultivated and improved, 
ck-mti- This character of civiljgatiQp, it must be. con¬ 
fessed, tallies not with the political condmSt of the 
people. But necessity and self-preservation make 
a kind of apology for crimes under despotism, 
which would be unpardonable in a community 
governed by general and known laws. In states 
subject to arbitrary government, there is no se¬ 
curity, no honour, no independence in private 
life. The nation is divided into two sorts of peo¬ 
ple, the oppressors and the oppressed. Everyman 
ol spirit, of family, and of;fortune, must, in self- 
defence, endeavour to possess a share of the go¬ 
vernment upder. which he was bom. When he 
stares forth , from obscurity, he must adopt; the 
political principles of his country, or be ruined 
ip .all his schemes, however repugnant these prin¬ 
ciples may be tp the general .di&afes. of humanity, 
mi * 56 F^riicular disposition of his own mind, 
i lie greatest virtues therefore are often blended 
*vii.h t!m worst vices ; and this circumstance .gives 
a variety and strength of feature to Asiatic cha¬ 
racters, unknown in the settled, governments of 
the west. ' 

J hougl i the empire ol the, Maho.mmedans in 
«heempire. India was not so extensive under Akbar as it had 
ecu U11( ler ; soirig pripces, of , the Pa.tau Dynasty, 

it 




it comprehended a vast tra£l of country, divided a. b. «<»*. 
into twdnty-two provinces; each ecjuat to some 
kingdoms*.in wealth, fertility and extent *. A 
small part only of theDecan or southern penin¬ 
sula of India had beett conqtiered yet the domi¬ 
nions of the family of Timur, in their northern 
and southern frontiers, fell under the thirty-sixth 
and nineteenth parallels of latitude ; and they ex¬ 
tended themselves, from east to west, about 
twenty-five degrees. The revenues, according to 
the Imperial register, were thirty-two millions 
sterling, received iil the exchequer, exclusive of 
the customary presents, and the estates of the 
officers of the crown, which at their death re¬ 
verted to the emperor, and amounted, at a me¬ 
dium, to twenty millions more of our money. 

These immense sums were expended in maintain¬ 
ing an army of three hundred thousand horse, as 
many of foot, in support of the splendor of the 
court, and in the salaries of civil officers. 

When the indisposition of the emperor Akbar intrigues 
rendered him incapable of attending to public bu- gS’sSii" 1, 
siness, the whole' weight of government fell on 
Chan Azim, the Visier. Selim, Akbar’s only 
surviving son, notwithstanding the disputes which 
he had formerly with his father, was still looked 
upon as the heir of the empire. But the Visier’s 
daughter being married to Chnsero, the eldest 
sonof Selim, that minister was desirous of plac¬ 
ing the reins of government in the hands of his' 
son-in-law. He was supported in this scheme by 
many of the nobles; the most enterpri zing and 
powerful of v.h.'in was Raja Man Singh, whose 

* Kandahar, Ghizni, Cabal, Cashmire, Lahore, Moul- 
tan, Outch, Sindi, Aimere, Sirliind, Delhi, Duab, Agra, 

Allahabad, Oud, Behar, Bengal, Orissa, Malava, Berlr, 
CLaodeish, Gnzerat. 

a2 


sister 
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A.p. i&<. sister was the mother of Chusero. The Raja, 
Hi|. ion . f rom the antiquity of his family, and his own ad¬ 
dress, commanded all the Hindoo interest in the 
empire; and he had, at that very time, twenty 
thousand of his native subjects of the Rajaput tribe 
in and near the environs of the capital, prepared 
to execute his orders. Selim being apprized of 
the powerful confederacy against him, waited 
upon his father Akbar, two days before his death, 
and laid before him all their schemes. Th«#iem¬ 
peror called them to his presence, reprimanded 
them severely; and having publicly acknowledged 
Selim his lawful successor in the empire, obliged 
the confederate lords to pay him homage, and to 
promise to support his title. 

ISltotfw On the the sixteenth of the second Jemmad, in 
throne. the year of the Higera one thousand and fourteen, 
the illustrious Akbar expired at Agra, amid the 
tears of his subjects; who loved him as their fa¬ 
ther, admired him as their leader, and feared 
him as their prince. The promise extorted by 
the emperor from the Visier arid Man Singh in 
favour of Selim, had no effect on their conduit . 
He was no sooner dead than they assembled then- 
party in the house of the former, and renewed 
their deliberations in favour of Chusero, in pre¬ 
judice of his father. Selim in the mean time was 
not idle. He convened all his friends in his own 
palace. Things remained in suspense for some 
hours. Ferid Bochari, who commanded the city- 
guards, took at length a spirited resolution. I la 
ordered, the gates to be shut, to prevent any 
troops from entering the city; and, taking the 
'keys in his hand, hastened to the palace of Selim. 
He presented them on his knees, and saluted him 
emperor. All present followed his example'. 
The news soon reached the house of the Visier. 
The party of Chusero was struck with a sudden 

panic. 
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yianic. They broke up from council, and made AjT- 
all posable Haste to pay their respects to the new 
sovereign. The Visier took care not to be the 
last. The hopes of Chusero were dashed in a mo¬ 
ment. He was seized with fear, and fled down 
the river in a small canoe, with Raja Man Singh, 
and concealed himself in that prince’s house till 
he obtained a pardon from bis father. Fetid, 
for this signal service, was advanced to the rank 
of paymaster-general of the forces, by the title of 
Murtaza Chan'; and many, other distinguishing 
honours were at the same time conferred upon 


Selim was born at Sikri, near Agra, on Wed- us* 
nesday the seventeenth of the second Ribbi, in and a£e- 
the nine hundredth and seventy-seventh year of 
the Higera. The most remarkable event of Se¬ 
lim’s life, before his accession, was, his disobe¬ 
dience to his father’s orders, rather than his re¬ 
bellion against him, about two years prior to that 
monarch’s death. Insolent at first, he refused to 
return to his duty, and was once actually at the 
head of seventy thousand men. Upon the death 
of the prince Danish he, however, submitted, 
having then a nearer prospett of the throne: Ak- 
bar having' upbraided him for his disobedience at 
first, and his pusillanimity afterwards, for throw¬ 
ing himself upon an enrage d sovereign's mercy, 
when he was at the head of a great army, re¬ 
ceived him into favour. When Selim took the 
reins of government in his hands, he assumed the 
titles of Noor-ul-dien Mahornmed Jehangike, 
or Mahornmed the Light of the Faith and cox- 
auKtioti op the woRLi>. He dated the com¬ 
mencement of his reign from the twentieth of 
the second Jemmad 1014, which answers to the 
21.st of October, l()05, being then in the thirty- 
seventh year of his age. Akbar was interred with 

b 3 great 
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great pomp at Secundra, near Agra ; and the 
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minds of men were distracted between grief and 


iis prudent 
nd Wise, ad- 
niniura. 
ion. 


*’ conspira- 
V ; n favour 
f his son 
Jiiusero ; 


joy, funeral solemnity, and the. festivity attending 
upo,n the accession of a new sovereign. 

, , the discontented Visier, and the 

Kaja Man Sing}), were so formidable in the em¬ 
pire, that Jehangire thought it most prudent to 
accept of the oifered. allegiance of both, and to 
confirm them in their respective honours and go¬ 
vernments, without animadversion upon their 
late conduct. Man Singh was dispatched to his 
snbaship of Bengal; Chan Azirn to that of Malava. 
d he prince Chuserp made his appearance at court; 
and hts father, after a severe reprimand, took 
him at last into faypur. The emperor in the 
mean time began his reign by a stridf administra¬ 
tion of justice, and by a minute inspection into 
the finances and resources of the state. He issued 
a public edict to confirm all the laws and regula¬ 
tions in force. Many subas were removed from 
( heir respective governments into other provinces : 
some were dismissed to make room for the empe- 
lo; s ahc.ttors and friends. .the deprived gover¬ 
nors repaired to court to restore themselves, by- 
money and intrigue, to their former dignities. 
Some succeeded in their views: others were re¬ 
duced to despair, through want of success. The 
latter began to form treasonable designs to recover 
the consequence and power which they had lost. 

lo accomplish their purpose, the discontented 
loids tinned their eyes upon Chusero, find hoped, 
by his means, to effect a revolution in the state, 
flu 3 pi etended to have the greatest attachment 
tc? Ills person : they magnified the number of his 
irien.ds, and his own merit. They roused his 
ambition by the praise of past a&ions, and ani¬ 
mated- it by the fair prospect of present success. 
Bui what had most weight with the prince, they 

intimidated 
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irJnkN^iiik, 

intimidated him with pretended discoveries of'the A . d. ,* 
designs of his hit her against his life. The secrCcy 
necessary to be observed in ail arduous unclertak- ' v '"' 
mgs against despotic government^, rendered it 
difficult for Chusero to know the true state of 
thmgs. 1 he spies whom the emperor had placed 
a/cund him, in^ the mean time, increased, and 
confirmed his fears. Ambition, aided by tin i 
dity, at length prevailed over filial duty. He 
plunged therefore into danger, to take immediate 
possessing of a throne, which he was born ohe 
day to mount, without the doubtful fortune Of 
the sword. 

Chan AM, and the Raja Man Singh, had 

,-st ad Sl SS not to a PP ear °P en] y iu the c °nspi.- a kS«t 

iac). i hey were, however, known to be the tion * 
i.fe and support of the whole, They yvere still 
iiudei the cloud of the emperor’s displeasure, 
whieh, at a convenient Season, might burst on 
fneir heads. The prince being so far involved in 
trie plot, it would be dangerous for him to re- 
cedc: and they, justly considering the improba¬ 
bility Of success by open force against the Impe¬ 
rial power, proposed the more speedy expedient 
of assassinating Jehangire. The proposal came 
to the ears of the prince. Though he was bent 
tipon rebellion, lie startled at parricide. Nature 
was roused in his breast. “My father,” said 
fie, •* may enjoy life without a throne; but I 
can neve’r enjoy a throne stained with a father’s 
blood. Let him try the fortune of the field. 

Let us throw away the daggers of assassins, and 
owe our advancement to our swords.” 

The conspirators pretended to applaud the ri® rTheplo . 
ole sentiments of the prince ; but they, from that. ^Ucowed! 
instant, were irresolute and embarrassed in their 
councils. Many, violent at the' beginning, i>ow 
awed by the greatness of the undertaking, shrunk 
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. I6r6 back from their purpose, and began to shelter 
themselves behind one another. The emperor. 
v ~* in the mean time, was in part informed of the 
plot. He prepared to seize the prince : the latter 
was apprized of his father’s designs. By a pre¬ 
mature discovery, this conspiracy, like many of 
the same kind, failed. Fear took possession of 
the adherents of Chusero. He himself was afraid. 
They neglected to execute the daring stroke, 
which their situation and safety required. They 
began to remove themselves from immediate 
danger, as if the present were more to be feared 
than those which in future they had to oppose. 
They, however, did not altogether relinquish 
their designs. 

On Monday the eighth of Zehidge, six months 
after the accession of Jehangire to the throne of 
India, near one hundred of the conspirators as¬ 
sembled privately, in the evening, at the tomb of 
the emperor Akbar, Chusero having joined 
them, on pretence of paying his devotions at his 
grandfather’s shrine, they proceeded, that very 
night, toward Delhi. About day-break next 
morning, they had reached the city of Muttra, 
about thirty-eight miles from Agra; and entered 
the town, when the troops who garrisoned the 
place were on the parade. They halted for re¬ 
freshment ; and they had the good fortune not to 
be suspedled by the officer who commanded at 
Muttra. Hussein Beg Chan Buduchshi, who had 
been governor of the province of Cabul during a 
i considerable part of the former reign, being turned 
j out of his office by the emperor, was on his Way 
to court. Having travelled in the night, on ac¬ 
count of the heat of the weather, he happened to 
enter the city of Muttra at the opposite gate just 
when the prince arrived. They met in the mar¬ 
ket-place. Chusero was no stranger to the dis¬ 
content 
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content of Hussein; and esteeming him a great 
acquisition to his party? from his known bravery 
and popularity among the Tartars? who formed a 
great part of the Imperial army, he called him 
aside? and having sounded him, laid open his 
whole plan. Hussein being conscious of no crime 
against the state, thought himself highly injured 
by Jehangire. Possessed of no property but the 
sword, from the generosity of his disposition, 
which had lavished his fortune upon his friends, 
he required not much entreaty to espouse the 
cause of the prince. 

The retinue of Hussein was but small. It con¬ 
sisted of two hundred Tartar horse, and three 
hundred Afgan foot. But his military fame was 
great; and he gave life to the conspiracy. The 
prince endeavoured to bring over the governor 
of Muttra to his party. That officer, perceiving 
his intentions, shut himself up in'the citadel, and 
would listen to no terms. Chusero had neither 
time nor force to reduce him. He contented 
himself with inlisting as many as he could of the 
inhabitants and garrison into his service; and, 
leaving Muttra, continued his route to Delhi. 

The road between the two great cities of Delhi 
and Agra being crowded with travellers, and de¬ 
tachments of horse and foot going on different 
services, the prince forced them to join his 
standard. Those who refused were, without 
mercy, put to the sword, after being plundered 
of all their effedls. Small, parties of horse were 
at the same time dispersed through the country 
on every side; and such as did not immediately 
take up arms in favour of Chusero, were submitted 
to military execution, and all the severities of 
war. Many were compelled to join him through 
fear. Others, from the same cause, fled into the 
woods, and saw from their retreats the smoke of 
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their burning houses, and mourned over their 
infants and aged parents, who had not. strength 
to avoid the flames. Some more resolute, de¬ 
fended themselves against the rebels, and to theit 
valour owed their lives. The orders of the prince, 
it must be owned, did not extend to such rigour 
and cruelty. But be found t impossible to re¬ 
strain from excesses his undisciplined soldiers. He 
had set them an example of wickedness by rebel¬ 
lion ; and it was not to be expected that they 
would submit to his '-commands in favour of hu¬ 
manity and justice. 

Such was the wasteful progress of Chusero to 
Delhi. His followers having greatly increased 
their numbers in the inarch, he laid tire suburbs 
of that, capital under contribution. The gates 
being shut, the city itself was preserved from piU 
Jage. The unfortunate people who lived without 
the walls, from their delay in raising the suni 
imposed upon them, had their houses consumed 
with fire. Many .thousands wfere ruined. Many, 
to retrieve their affairs, joined the rebels, to 
make reprisals upon the world for the loss which 
thev had sustained. 

At eleven o’clock of the same night on which 
Chusero left Agra, his father was informed of 
his flight by the captain-getieral, who was ordered 
to pursue immediately the fugitive. About m 
hour after this officer’s departure with a conside¬ 
rable body of horse', the emperor suspecting his 
loyalty, dispatched his commands to him to re¬ 
turn. Ferid Bochari, lately raised to the dignity 
of Martaza Chan, and to the office of paymas¬ 
ter-general of the forces, was dispatched upon 
that service, with an additional number of troops. 
The whole under Fend amounted to ten thousand 
horse, which greatly retarded his march. Chu¬ 
sero? of course, had the more time to harass the 
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, and to strengthen himself. In the morn¬ 
ing, as soon as day-light appeared, the emperor 
v mounted his horse; and having assembled all 

the forces in and near Agra, leaving a sufficient 
garrison in the place, marched with a great army 
toward Delhi. He was, upon the occasion, heard 
to repeat a verse, which implied, a That fortune 
depended upon expedition more than on counsel 
and that his life should be darkened, \vho put oft 
till to-morrow what ought to be done to-da}. J ’ 
The unclutiful behaviour of a son whom he 
loved, was a severe stroke to his mind. He re¬ 
fused to eat or drink, or to take rest for some 
time; and even opium, to which he was much 
addicted, he declined. 

The governor ancl inhabitants of Delhi, having 
recovered from the first impressions which the 
sudden arrival and ravages committed by Chusero 
had made upon their minds, prepared for a reso¬ 
lute defence. Some troops, who were stationed 
in different parts of the country, had thrown 
themselves into the town. As there was a conside¬ 
rable quantity of the Imperial treasure lodged in 
the city, as well as the great wealth of private per¬ 
sons, the intentions of the prince were to have 
surprized Delhi, and to furnish himself with mo¬ 
ney sufficient to raise an army in the province of 
Punjab. But the general terror which his rapa¬ 
city had excited, carried the news of his march be¬ 
fore him, and disappointed his designs. Despair¬ 
ing of being able to force Delhi to surrender 
before the arrival of the Imperial army, having 
remained only two days in the suburbs, Chusero 
took the route of Lahore. Having been, on his 
march, joined by a great number of men, he at¬ 
tempted, immediately upon his arrival, to take 
that city by escalade. He was repulsed with some 
loss by the garrison ; and being at the same time 
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of artillery, he was greatly disconcert - 
'—tv—- ed in his measures. He, however, invested the 
place. 

, ^he. Imperial troops stationed in the province, 
iiuchan. ^Jhrew 'themselves into Lahore. They sallied out 
on the besiegers nine successive days, but they were 
as often repulsed, and obliged to shelter them¬ 
selves behind tlieir walls. Chusero in the mean 
time had drawn together some artillery from small 
fortresses in the neighbourhood, which he had 
found means to surprize. Nothing could be efFedt- 
ed against the place before the arrival of Ferid, 
the paymaster-general, with the emperor’s ad¬ 
vanced guard. The prince, with an army of thirty 
thousand horse and foot, but without order, with¬ 
out discipline, marched out of his camp to give 
battle to Ferid. The garrison of Lahore perceiv¬ 
ing' his motions, fell upon his rear. He left a 
part of his army to oppose them: With the re¬ 
maining part he attacked Ferid. His troops be¬ 
haved better than their discipline seemed to pro¬ 
mise. He exposed his own person. He was at 
length deserted; and pressing among the thickest 
oi the enemy, he found himself with only a few 
of his principal adherents, who bravely fought by 
his side. In this situation he was surrounded by 
the Imperialists or, every side. He was personally 
known to them all. They were tender of his 
life; and in attempting to take him prisoner, 
they permitted him to'make his escape. Great 
honours were conferred upon Ferid by the empe¬ 
ror, on account of this signal vidtory. 

Fluctuating The unfortunate Chusero wandered all night 
ins'aahe 0 ' through the woods, with a few attendants. His 
f " ls - army was all dispersed. He came in the morning 
to a hut, where, quite overcome by fatigue, lie 
laid himself down to rest. Some of his friends 
having discovered where he lay , assembled round 

him. 





him. They began to consult together on the a.d. 
present untoward situation of their affairs. They 
differed in opinion. Such of the chiefs as were 
natives of Bengal and the adjacent provinces, in¬ 
sisted upon taking the route of that quarter of 
India, by the foot of the northern mountains: 
they alleged that the Raja Mart Singh, who was 
then suba of Bengal, possessed great power, which 
he would not fail Vo exert in his nephew’s cause* : 
that the country was rich and populous : t hat it. 
was an invariable maxim among the Hindoo 
princes, never to desert the interest of a stranger 
who should throw himself under their protection : 
besides, that the Raja Man Singh joined the af- 
feaion of a relation to the prince, to the natural 
faith of his nation to the suppliant and unfortu¬ 
nate. The natives of Chandcish and Malawi were 
for trying their fortunes in their respective pro¬ 
vinces. Chan Azina, the late Cider, father-in- 
law of Chuscro, was governor of the latter : and 
they doubted not but he would support the dig¬ 
nity of his own family. They added, that Azmi 
was possessed of a fine army, provided with artil¬ 
lery, and furnished with stores. 

Hussein Beg, who was in chief confidence with They Ji«. 
the prince, started objections to the different plans 1 * 1 "'" 
of his other adherents. He urged the distance of 
the march, and the impossibility oi forcing their 
way through countries full of Imperial troops, 
who would be very active, since fortune had 
forsaken the side of Chusero. He proposed that 
they r should continue their route to Cabul, whe e 
he himself had interest sufficient to arm the whole 
province, together with his native country Buduch- 

* It was custom with the Ma horn me dan emperors of 
Hindostan to demand tb<‘ daughters of Hindoo princes in 
marriage. The mother of Chusero was sifter to the Haja 
Mm Singh . 
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shan, in favour of the prince. Chusero, during 
the debate, sat silent. Having at length weighed 
each opinion, he declared in favour of that of 
Hussein ; alleging, that the troops of the north 
were most faithful to their chiefs. The observa¬ 
tion displeased the other chiefs : they murmured, 
and left his presence. They saw that their affairs 
were desperate, and they resolved to retreat to 
their respedtive habitations ; covering their fears 
under a pretended disgust at the preference given 
to the counsel of Hussein. 

Chusero in a few minutes found himself desert¬ 
ed by those who had made him the tool of their 
ambition and revenge. Reproaches were to no 
efFedt. He blamed his adherents for their timi¬ 
dity and perfidy ; but he himself was not less cul¬ 
pable. His mind was agitated with various pas¬ 
sions. Rage against his own folly was the most 
predominant. Hussein was the only chief of note 
who remained of the conspirators. His follow¬ 
ers, consisting of three hundred horse and a few 
of the prince’s menial servants, formed their 
whole retinue. With these they set out forCabul. 
Being forced to depart from the high road, they 
frequently lost their way, as they were obliged to 
travel in the night. 

Keeping their course through unfrequented 
paths and by-roads, they at length arrived on the 
banks of the river Attoc, the largest branch of 
the Indus. It was impassable without boats. It 
was then midnight. They moved down the river, 
to the ferry of Choudera. Finding no boats at 
that place, though a much frequented passage, 
they understood that orders had been sent to con¬ 
ceal them. The ferryman and villagers were asleep. 
It was proposed to seize them, to force them to 
discover where the boats were laid. Some were 
taken in their beds; otheis escaped, and with 
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their outcries, alarmed the country. The prince a.i 
understood from those that wore taken, that 01 - ,—_ 
tiers from the Imperial camp had two days before 

been received by the zerr.indir of the dish ici, to 

stop the passage ot the.river, and that, hi obedi¬ 
ence to these orders, he had secreted the boats. 
Hussein in-the mean time having dispatched soma 
of his followers in quest of the boats, they f ound 
two filled with wood,, in a neighbouring creek. 
These were unloaded, and brought to the proper 
place. The zemindar, being roused from sleep 
by the noise, had come by this time to the banks 
qf the Attoev attended by a concourse of people. 

He called to those, who dragged the boats, that he 
.had an Imperial mandate to prohibit all persons, 
undr r pain of; cluath, to cross the river* 
intimidated by Iris threats, turned the head of the 
two boats across: the stream. Fne prince s party 
fired upon them-: some were killed, others plunged 
into the river; and a. few expert swimmers, in 
the retinue, of Clmsero, brought one boat with 
difficulty to the: shore. 

The banks of the Attbo were in the mean time u H 
crowded with .the country people. An officer ar- 
rived with a hundred horse to guard the passage. 
Other detachments came gradually in from every 
quarter. Ghusero and Hussein resolved to save 
themselves in the boat. They placed their horses 
in the centre, and they themselves took their seats 
in the stern. Their attendant s, afraid of being'left 
to the mercy of their enemies, threw themselves 
headlong into the vessel, and almost sunk he*. 
They, however, poshed her from shore, threw 
some overboard, and cut off the hands ot others 
who clung to her sides. Many were drowne d. A 
ffw slain by the Imperialists. This y. as but the 
beginning of misfortunes. , Most of the oars had 
been Tost in the confusion; and the rudder,'co 
- complete 
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A. D. ,6o6. complete the ruin of the unfortunate Chusero, had 
?' g ' lo 'V been inadvertently thrown overboard with the 
wood with which the boat had been found loaded. 
These inconveniencies, joined to a want of skill 
in the rowers, rendered it impossible for them to 
manage the boat. She was carried down the 
stream. The confusion was great, and danger 
every moment increased. 

He u taken The zemindar, and the party who guarded 
the ferry, were not idle. They seized upon those 
left ashore. They fired at the boat, and followed 
her down the river. She struck at last on a sand¬ 
bank. Some plunged into the water, to push her 
off: she remained immoveable. The fire conti¬ 
nued. Many were killed. No resource was left. 
The sun was just rising. Casim Chan, who com¬ 
manded the party of horse, seeing the unfortu¬ 
nate prince in his unextricable situation, stopt the 
fire. Being by this time joined by another officer 
who commanded a body of troops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, both mounted their elephants; and, 
riding in to the bank on which the boat lay, seized 
the prince. Casim placed him behind him on the 
elephant, while the other officer secured Hussein. 
The few that remained of their attendants were 
carried ashore in another boat. 

Such was the end of a rebellion begun without 
any just cause, concerted without judgment, and 
carried on with very moderate, abilities, by a 
pri nee scarce more unfortunate than he deserved 
to be. The emperor was at the time encamped in 
a garden near Lahore. He received the news of 
the seizure of the prince with excessive joy. He 
ordered him to be brought before him, with a 
golden chain from his left hand to his left foot, ac¬ 
cording to the laws of his ancestors, Zingis and 
Timur. Hussein, loaded with iron chains, was 
plactd on the right-hand of Chusero ; Abdul 
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.ahim, another of the principal rebels, on his^^-,^* 
left. Jelmngire sternly asked _his son, What <—,—- 
could induce thee, Sultan Chusero, to rebel 
against thy sovereign and father ?” Cm-sero was 
silent: the emperor began to relent. He then, 
in a softer tone, questioned him about his advisers 
and abettors in rebellion. Chusero burst into 
tears. His hither was surprized : for till then he 
had remained firm. “ Father,” said the prince, 
with a broken voice, “ my crime is great; but 
let me suffer for it alone. When you accused 
me, I was sensible of my faults; and, as I. was 
reconciled with the loss of life, I behaved with 
dignity. But when you raise the remembrance of 
my friends, I am troubled at their fate. Let 
them escape as they can ; I will never become 
their accuser.” 

Jehangire stood silent; and by his pressing him 
no farther, seemed to applaud his sentiments, rents. 
Any information from the prince would be un¬ 
necessary. The conspirators had impeached one 
another ; and three hundred of the chiefs 
were already seized. The prince was delivered 
over, in close confinement, into the hands of the 
paymaster-general. Hussein was sentenced to be 
sewed up in the raw hide of an ox, anti to be 
thrown in that condition into the street. The hide 
was soon contracted by the heat of the sun ; and 
he expired in a few hours. Abdul Rahim did 
not so easily escape. Finding that Hussein was 
dead sooner than they expected, those appointed 
to superintend the executions, kept the ass’s hide 
in which Rahim was inclosed, constantly moist 
with water. He lived for several days in that 
miserable condition. Three hundred pales in the 
mean time, were set up in two rows along the pub¬ 
lic road. The rebels, to that number, were drawn 
alive on the pales. Chusero was brought every 
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h io\t da 7> as l° n & as an y unhappy wretches breath- 
vl v .°. ! !' edundcr their tortures, to view the horrid sight. He 
was led in chains through the midst of them, whilst 
he watered the ground with his tears. Some of 
them had been his dearest companions ; others his 
faithful servants, who had followed his fortunes, 
merely to shew their fidelity to a master whom 
they loved. 

Candahar These barbarous executions were scarce over at 
the e pcr d s u y Lahore, when news was brought to the Imperial 
ans ' camp, that the Persians had invested Candahar 
with a numerous army ; that Shaw Beg, the go¬ 
vernor of that city and province, had, by his 
rashness, suffei-ed a very considerable loss in a 
sally; yet that he continued, without any ne¬ 
cessity, to expose the garrison. His conduct 
could only be accounted for by an absurdity bor¬ 
dering on madness. He was as careless of his 
own life as he was of his duty. Dissolute beyond 
example, he ordered an awning to be spread over 
the gate-way most exposed to the enemy’s fire. 
He sat under it all day, conversing with common 
prostitutes, whom, much against their inclination, 
he forced to attend him. The emperor, fearing 
more from his negligence and debauchery, than 
he hoped from his fidelity and courage, sent Sirdir 
Chan, an old Omrah, to supersede him in his go¬ 
vernment, with orders to defend Candahar to the 
lavSt extremity. Ghazi Chan, an officer of great 
reputation, was, at the same time, dispatched 
with twenty-five thousand horse, to harass the 
enemy. Jehangire himself, with the remaining 
• part of the Imperial army, marched to Cabul. 
Ghazi had scarce advanced within six days 
march of Candahar, when the Persians raised the 
siege, and retreated towards Chorassan. No rea¬ 
son could be assigned for these hostilities on the 
side of Persia, except the favourable opportunity 
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offered, by the rebellion of Chusero, for seizing a. 
the city of Candahar, which was, in some mea- ^ 
sure, the key to the Persian empire* 1 Shaw Abas 
of Persia pretended, that his lieutenants in the 
provinces of Seistan and Chorassan had taken this 
step without his orders ; and that it was his posi¬ 
tive commands which raised the siege., 

Jehangire placed little faith in the professions a f 
of Abas ; being satisfied that the death of Akbar, 1 c 
and the rebellion of Chusero, were the true mo¬ 
tives of the invasion. He, however, admitted 
the excuses of the .Persian, which were brought 
by his ambassador Hussein. Several small forts 
near Candahar, which had been taken by the 
Persians, were evacuated, and peace between the 
two formidable powers was re-established. Shaw 
Beg, deprived of the government of Candahar, 
was made sub a of Cabul ; for, notwithstanding 
his absurd behaviour, he had displayed both abi¬ 
lity and spirit in the defence of the city. Tire 
emperor, after these transactions, returned to¬ 
ward Lahore. 

Sultan Chusero was still in close confinement, 
which his active and vehement disposition could 
very ill endure. The usage he met with, deprived 
him of every hope of a reconciliation with his fa¬ 
ther. The marks of affection shewn by the em¬ 
peror to his younger sons, Purvez and Churrum, 
confirmed the suspicions of Chusero. It was also 
currently reported, that Jehangire was to appoint 
one of the two favoured princes, his successor. 
Nothing but disappointment, and even death, 
presented to Chusero\s mind. His friends were • 
still numerous in the army. He sounded them, 
by his emissaries : some moved by his misfortunes, 
many in love with novelty, began to form trea¬ 
sonable designs against the emperor’s life. It was 
concerted to fall upon Jehangire at the chace, 
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■ and, having dispatched him, to raise Chusero 
from his prison to the throne. 

Some writers doubt whether Chusero was at 
all privy to this conspiracy; others deny the 
whole. The first argue from the humanity of 
Chusero; the latter say, that it was a fidtion of 
Sultan Churrum, third son of Jehangire. This 
much is certain, that the first intelligence of the 
conspiracy came, through prince Churrum, to 
the emperor’s ears. . He informed his father, that 
five hundred of the nobility were engaged in a 
plot against his life. Jehangire was startled, and 
knew not how to adt; he considered, that, should 
he seize some, the rest would be alarmed; and 
that danger might arise from their power. As it 
was difficult, therefore, to secure them all at 
once, he thought it most prudent to send all on 
different services. Four of the principals he re¬ 
served, whom he ordered- to be seized. They 
were tried for treason ; sufficient proofs could not 
be found. They were kept in confinement: Chu¬ 
sero was more narrowly watched, and became 
daily more and more obnoxious to his father. 
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CHAP. II. 


Disturbances in Bengal—Story of Chaja diass — 

His fight from Tartary—Distress in the desert 
—Birth of the Sultana Noor-Mdhil—Marriage 
with Shere Afhun — Persecution—and murder of 
that Omrah—Her marriage with the emperor — 
Promotion of her family. 

JEHANGIRE, having re-settled the affairs d. i6=s. 
of the provinces to the north-west of the Indus, ^‘g- lol < - 
marched toward the capital. When he was cross- Distur- 
ing the Attoc, letters were received from Islam Ben E ai. in 
Chan, governor of Behar, with intelligence that 
Shere Afkun, a native of Turkomania, who com¬ 
manded in the district of Burdwan, had, with 
his own hand, killed Kuttub-ul-dien Koka, suba 
of Bengal, together with several other officers, 
who had set upon Shere Afkun, with an inten¬ 
tion to assassinate him. Jehangire was much af¬ 
flicted at the death of his favourite Kuttub ; but 
he derived some comfort from the suba’s success 
against the life of Shere Afkun. The circum¬ 
stances of the unhappy fate of this chief, are in 
themselves extraordinary ; and the knowledge of 
them is necessary for elucidating the sequel of the 
history of Jehangire. To trace things to their 
source, we must for some time lose sight of the 
unfortunate Shere. 

About twenty years before this period, Chaja story 0 f 
Aiass, a native of the western Tartary, left that £,^ aAi ‘ 
country, to push his fortune in Hindostan. He 
was descended of an ancient and noble family, 
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a m. .6 0 6. fallen into decay by various revolutions of fortune. 

V‘ s \ t,Jl V He, however, had received a good education, 
which was all his parents could bestow. Falling 
in love with a young woman, as poor as himself, 
he married her; but he found it difficult to pro¬ 
vide for her the very necessaries of life. Reduced 
to the last extremity, he turned his thoughts upon 
India, the usual resource of the needy Tartars of 
the north. He left privately friends, who either 
would not or could not assist him, and turned his 
face to a foreign country. His all consisted of 
one sorry horse, and a very small sum of money, 
which had proceeded from the sale of his other 
effects. Placing his wife upon the horse, he 
walked by her side. She happened to be with 
child, and could ill endure the fatigue of so great 
a journey. Their scanty pittance of money was 
soon expended : they had even subsisted for some 
days upon charity, when they arrived on the 
skirts of the Great Solitudes, which separate Tar¬ 
tary from the dominions of the family of Timur, 
in India. No house was there to cover them from 
the inclemency of the weather; no hand to relieve 
their wants. To return, was certain misery ; to 
proceed, apparent destruction. 

His distress They had fasted three days : to complete their 
misfortunes, the wife of Aiass was taken in la¬ 
bour. She began to reproach her husband for 
leaving his native country at an unfortunate hour; 
for exchanging a quiet, though poor life, for the 
ideal prospedt of wealth in a distant country. 
In this distressed situation she brought forth a 
daughter. They remained in the place for some 
hours, with a vain hope that travellers might pass 
that Way. They were disappointed. Human feet 
seldom tread these deserts: the sun declined 
apace. They feared the approach of night: the 
place was the haunt of wild beasts; and should 
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they escape their hunger, they must fall by their a._d ^6c6, 
own. Chaja Aiass, in this extremity, having 
placed his wife on the horse, found himself so much 
exhausted, that he could scarcely move. To carry 
the child was impossible: the mother could not 
even hold herself fast on the horse. A long con¬ 
test began between humanity and necessity : the 
latter prevailed, and they agreed to expose the 
child on the high-way. The infant, covered with 
leaves, was placed under a tree ; and the discon¬ 
solate parents proceeded in tears,- 

When they had advanced about a mile from i n the de- 
the place, and the eyes of the mother could no sert ‘ 
longer distinguish the solitary tree under which 
she had left her daughter, she gave way to grief; 
and throwing herself from the horse on the ground, 
exclaimed, •** My child ! my child !” She endea¬ 
voured to raise herself; but she had no strength 
to return. Aiass was pierced to the heart. He 
promised to bring her the infant. He arrived at 
the place. No sooner had his eyes reached the 
child, than he was almost struck dead with horror. 

A black snake, say our authors, was coiled around 
it; and Aiass believed he beheld him extending 
his fatal jaws to devour the infant. The father 
rushed forward. The serpent, alarmed at his vo¬ 
ciferation, retired into the hollow tree. He took 
up his daughter unhurt, and returned to the 
mother. He gave her child into her arms ; and, 
as he was informing her of the wonderful escape 
of the infant, some travellers appeared, and soon 
relieved them of all their wants. They proceeded 
gradually, and came to Lahore. 

The emperor Akbar, at the arrival of Aiass, His arrival 
kept his court at Lahore. Asiph Chan, one ofj^ u *°°J t 
that monarch’s principal Omrahs, attended then Lahorc • 
the presence. He was a distant relation to Aiass, 
and he received him with attention and fri&nd- 
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Hig. !o*f' S ^'P* Employ hin>, he made him his own 
12" secretary. Aiass soon recommended himself to 
Asiph in that station ; and, by some accident, his 
diligence and ability attracted the notice of the 
emperor, who raised hint to the command of a 
thousand horse. He became, in process of time, 
master of the household; and his genius being 
still greater than even his good fortune, he raised 
himself to the office and title of Adbmad-ul-Dow- 
la, or high treasurer of the empire. Thus he, who 
had almost perished through mere want in the de¬ 
sert, became, in the space of a few years, the 
first subject in India. 

The daughter who had been born to Aiass in 
the desert, received, soon after his arrival at La¬ 
hore, the name of Mher-ul-Nissa, or the Sun of 
Women. She had some right to the appellation; 
for in beauty she excelled all the ladies of the 
East.. She was educated with the utmost care and 
attention. In music, in dancing, in poetry, in paint¬ 
ing, she had no equal among her sex. Her disposi¬ 
tion was volatile, her wit lively and satirical, her spi¬ 
rit lofty and uncontrouled. Selim, the prince-royal, 
visited one day her father. When the public en¬ 
tertainment was over, when all, except the prin¬ 
cipal guests, were withdrawn, and wine was 
brought on the table, the ladies, according to cus¬ 
tom, were introduced in their veils. 

1 he ambition of Mher-ul-Nissa aspired to a con¬ 
quest of" the prince. She sung—-he was in rap¬ 
tures: she danced—he could hardly be restrained, 
by the rules of decency, to* his place. Her sta¬ 
ture, her shape, her gait, had raised his ideas of 
her beauty to the highest pitch. When bis eyes 
seemed to devour her, she, as by accident, dropt 
her veil; and shone upon him, at once, with all 
her charms. The confusion, which she could well 
feign, on the occasion, heightened the beauty of 
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her face. Her timid eye by stealth fell upon the 
prince, and kindled all his soul into love. He «_L,—/ 
was silent for the remaining part of the evening : 
she endeavoured to confirm, by her wit, the con¬ 
quest which the charms of her person had made. 

Selim, distradfed with his passion, knew not 
what course to take. Mher-ul-Nissa had been be- kun ; 
trothed, by her father, to Shere Afkun, a Tur- 
komanian nobleman of great renown. He ap¬ 
plied to his father Akbar, who sternly refused to 
commit a piece of injustice, though in favour of 
the heir of his throne. The prince retired abash¬ 
ed ; and Mher-ul-Nissa became the wife of Shere 
Afkun. The latter, however, suffered in his 
prospedts in life, for not having made a voluntary 
resignation of the lady to the enamoured prince. 
Though Selim durst make no open attack upon 
his fortunate rival during the life of Akbar, men 
in office worshipped the rising sun, and threw ac¬ 
cumulated disgrace on Shere Afkun. He be¬ 
came disgusted, and left the court of Agra. He 
retired into the province of Bengal, and obtain¬ 
ed from the suba of that country, the superin¬ 
tendency of the distridf of Burdwan. 

The passion for Mher-ul-Nissa, which Selim had 
repressed from a respedi and fear for his father, re- suim. 1 
turned with redoubled violence when he himself 
mounted the throne of India. He was now abso¬ 
lute ; no subjedl could thwart his will and pleasure. 

He recalled Shere Afkun from his retreat. He 
was, however, afraid to go so much against the 
current of the public opinion, as to deprive that fc j<. 
Omrah of his wife. Shere was inflexible : no 
man of honour in India can part with his spouse, 
and retain his life. His incredible strength and 
bravery had rendered Shere extremely popular. 

He w'as naturally high-spirited and proud ; and 
it was not to be expedted.that he would yield to 
26192 indignity 
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He is called 
to court. 


indignity and public shame. His family, his for¬ 
mer reputation was high. Born of noble parents 
in 1 iirfcomania, he had spent his youth in Persia ; 
and had served, with uncommon renown, Shaw 
Ismael, the third of the SufVi line. His original 
name was Asta Jillb, but having killed a lion, 
he was dignified with the title oi' Shere Afkun, 
or the Overthrower of the Lion. Under the 
latter name he became famous in India. In the 
wars of Akbar, he had served with great repu¬ 
tation. He had distinguished himself' in a parti¬ 
cular manner, under Chan Chanan, at the tak¬ 
ing of Sind, by exhibiting prodigies of perso¬ 
nal strength and valour. Preferments had been 
heaped upon him ; and he was highly esteemed 
at court, during tiie life of Akbar," who loved in 
others that daring intrepidity for which he him¬ 
self was renowned. 

Jehangire kept his court at Delhi when he 
called Shete Afkun to the presence. Pie received 
him graciously, and conferred new honours upon 
him. Shere Afkun, naturally open and generous, 
suspected not the emperor's intentions.' Time, 
he. thought, had erased the memory of Mher-ul- 
JVissa from Jehangire’s mind. He was deceived. 
The monarch was resolved to remove his rival • 
but the means he used were at once foolish and 
disgraceful. He appointed a day for hunting; 
and ordered the haunt of an enormous tiger to 
be explored, hews was soon brought, that a 
f iger of an extraordinary size was discovered in 
• he forest of Nidarbari. Urs savage. it was said, 
had earned off many of the largest oxen from 
the neighbouring villages. The emperor diredted 
thither his march, attended by Shere Afkun, and 
several thousands of his principal officers, with all 
their trains. Having, according to the custom 
of t h ■ Mogul Tartars., surrounded the ground for 
many miles, they beg«jg|| in0 a toward the een- 
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e, on all sides. The tiger was roused. His 
roaring was heard in all quarters; and the em- 1 — v —< 
peror hastened to the place. 

The nobility being assembled, Jehangire called He attacks, 
aloud, £C Who among you will advance singly 
“ and attack this tiger ?” They looked on one 
another in silence : then all turned their eyes on 
Shere Af'kun. He seemed not to understand 
their meaning: at length three Omrahs started 
forth from the circle, and sacrificing fear to shame, 
fell at the emperor’s'feet, and begged permis¬ 
sion to try singly their strength against the formi¬ 
dable animal. The pride of Shere Afkun arose. 

He had imagined, that none durst attempt a 
deed so dangerous. He hoped, that after the 
refusal of the nobles, the honour of the enter- 
prize would devolve in course on his hands. But 
three had offered themselves for the combat: and 
they were bound in honour to insist on their prior 
right. Afraid of losing his former renown, Shere 
Afkun began thus in the presence : “ To attack 
“ an animal with weapons, is both unmanly and 
“ unfair. God has given to man limbs and 
“ sinews as well as to tigers : he has added reason 
“ to the former to conduct his strength.” The 
other Omrahs objected in vain, “ That all men 
“ were inferior to the tiger in strength ; and that 
“ he could be overcome only with steel.” “ I 
“ will convince you of your mistake,” Shere Af¬ 
kun replied : and, throwing down his sword and 
shield, prepared to advance unarmed. 

Though the emperor was, in secret, pleased and kilts 
with a proposal full of danger to Shere, 
a shew of dissuading him from the enterprize. 

Shere was determined. The monarch, with 
feigned reluctance, yielded. Men knew not whe¬ 
ther they ought most to admire the courage of the 
man, or exclaim against the folly of the deed. 
Astonishment was painted in every face. Every 
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m. tongue was silent. Writers give a particular, 
but. incredible detail of the battle between Shere 
Afkun and the tiger. This much is certain, that, 
after along and obstinate struggle, the astonish¬ 
ing warrior prevailed ; and though mangled with 
wounds himself, laid at last the savage dead at his 
fret.. The thousands who we re eye-witnesses of the 
action, were even almost afraid to vouch for the 
truth of the exploit, with their concurring testi¬ 
mony. 'The fame of Shere was increased ; and 
the designs of the emperor failed. But the de¬ 
termined cruelty of the latter stopt not here : 
other means of death were contrived against the 
unfortunate Shere. 

d’sif.n 8 ’ He had scarce recovered from his wounds, 
^insults when he came to pay his respedts at court. He 
was caressed by the emperor, and he suspected no 
guile. A snare, however, was prepared for him. 
jehangire had meanly condescended to give pri¬ 
vate orders to the rider of one of his largest ele¬ 
phants to way -lay his rival, in one of the narrow 
streets, when he next should return to court, and 
there to tread him to death. As accidents of 
that kind sometimes happen, from the rage of 
those animals in the rutting season, the thing 
might have passed without suspicion. Shere was 
carried in his palanky. He saw the elephant in 
his way. He gave orders to the bearers to return 
back : the elephant came forward. They threw 
~ tiie .palanky, with their master, in the street, and 
fled to save their lives. Shere saw his danger. 
He had just time to rise. He drew a short sword, 
which always hung by his side: with this wea¬ 
pon he struck the elephant across the coot of the 
trunk, which he cut off with one blow. The 
animal roared, turned from him, fell down and 
expired. The emperor was looking out at a 
window. He retired with amazement and shame. 

Shere. 
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Shere continued his way tb the palace. Without a . i>. <&* 
any suspicion of treachery, he related the particu- 10 'y 
lars to -Jehangire. The latter disguised his senti- 
meats, but relinquished not his designs. He 
praised the strength and valour of Shere, who re¬ 
tired satisfied and unsuspecting from the presence. 

Whether the emperor endeavoured to conquer Discomfits 
his-pugsion for Mher-ul-Nissa, or felt remorse from 
his own behaviour, is uncertain ; but, for the 
space of six months, no farther attempts were 
made against the life of Shere, who now retired 
to the capital of Bengal. The former designs of 
Jehangire were no secret. They were the subject 
of common conversation, little to the advantage 
of the character of a great prince. Absolute mo- 
narchs, however, are never without men wh6 flat¬ 
ter their worst passions, and administer to their 
most pernicious pleasures. Kuttub, suba of Ben¬ 
gal, was one of these convenient sycophants. To 
ingratiate himself with the emperor, though per¬ 
haps not by his express commands, lie hired forty 
ruffians to attack and murder Shere, when an 
opportunity should offer. Shere was apprized of 
the intentions of Kuttub. He continued within 
doors ? but such was his confidence in his own 
strength and valour, that at night: he would not 
permit his servants to remain in his house. They, 
according to custom, retired each to his own 
home. An old porter only remained of the men 
servants, under the same roof with Shere. The 
assassins were no strangers to a circumstance com¬ 
mon in India. They made their observations up¬ 
on the house. They found that there was a room, 
on the right hand, within the principal door, 
which Shere used as a writing-chamber. This 
room communicated, by a narrow passage, with 
the sleeping apartments. When it was dark, they 
took advantage of the old porter’s absence, and 
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1.1606. conveyed themselves, without discovery, into the 
101 V house. 

The principal door being bolted at the usual 
hour, Shere and his family went to bed. borne 
of the assassins, when they thought he was fallen 
asleep, stole silently into his apartment. They 
prepared to plunge their daggers into his body, 
when one of them, who was an old man, being 
touched with remorse, cried out with a loud voice: 
“ Hold ! have we not the emperor’s orders ? Let 
“ us behave like men. Shall forty fall upon one, 
“ and that one asleep !” “ Boldly spoken,” said 

Shere ; starting that instant from his bed. Seizing 
his sword, he placed himself in a corner of the 
room. There he was attacked by the assassins. 
In a few minutes, many of the villains lay, wel¬ 
tering in their blood, at his feet. Scarce one half 
escaped without a wound. The old man who 
had given warning, did not attempt to fly. Shere 
took him by the hand, praised and thanked him 
for his behaviour, and having inquired about 
those who had hired the assassins, dismissed him, 
with handsome presents, to relate the particulars 
abroad. 


He is mur- The fame of this gallant exploit resounded 
through the whole empire. Shere could not stir 
abroad for the mob, who pressed around him. 
He, however, thought proper to retire from the 
capital of Bengal, to his old residence at Burd- 
wan. He hoped to live there in obscurity and 
safety, with his beloved Mher-ul-Nissa. He was 
deceived. The suba of Bengal had received his 
government, for the purpose of removing the un¬ 
fortunate Shere; and he was not ungrateful. 
After deliberating with himself about the means, 
he, at last, fell upon an effe&ual expedient. Set¬ 
tling the affairs of his government at Tanda, 
which was, at that time, the capital of Bengal, 

he 
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he resolved, with a great retinue, to make the 
tour of the dependent provinces. In his route he 
came to Burdwan. He made no secret to his prin¬ 
cipal officers, that he had the emperor’s orders 
for dispatching Shere. Th;:t devoted Omrah, 
hearing that the suba was entering the town in 
which he resided, mounted his horse, and, with 
two servants oniv, went to pay his respects. The 
suba received Shere with afledied politeness. 
They rode, for some time, side by side ; and their 
conversation turned upon indifferent affairs. The 
suba suddenly stopt. He ordered his elephant of 
state to be brought; which tie mounted, under 
a pretence of appearing with becoming pomp in 
the city of Burdwan. Shere stood still when 
the suba was ascendi ng ; and one of the pikemen, 
pretending that Shere was in the way, struck his 
horse, and began to drive him before him. Shere 
was enraged at the affront. He knew that the 
pikeman durst not. have used that freedom with¬ 
out his master’s orders : he saw plainly, that there 
was a laid design againtst his life. He turned 
round upon the pikeman, and threatened him 
with instant death. He fell on the ground and 
begged for mercy. Swords were drawn. Shere 
had no time to lose. He spurred his horse up to 
the elephant on which the suba was mounted ; 
and having broke down the amari or castle, cut 
him in two; and thus the unfortunate Kuttub 
became the vidtirn of his own zeal to please the 
emperor. Shere did not rest here: he turned 
his sword on the other off icers. The first that fell 
by his hands was Aba Chan, a native of Cash- 
mire, who was an Omrah of live thousand horse. 
Four other nobles shared the same fate A death 
attended every blow from the hand of Shere. 
The remaining chiefs were at once astonished and 
frightened. They fled to a distance, and formed 
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a circle around him. Some began to gall him 
with arrows; others to fire with their muskets. 
His horse, at length, being shot with a ball in 
the forehead, fell under him. The unfortunate 
Shere, reduced to the last extremity, began to 
upbraid them with cowardice. He invited them 
severally to single combat; but he begged in vain. 
He had already received some wounds. He plainly 
saw his approaching fate, Turning his face to¬ 
ward Mecca, he took up some dust with his hand, 
and, for want of water, threw it, by way of ablu¬ 
tion, upon his head. He then stood up, seem¬ 
ingly unconcerned. Six balls entered his body, 
in different places, before he fell. His enemies 
had scarce the courage to come near, till they 
saw him in the last agonies of death. They 
praised his valour to the skies : but in adding to 
his reputation, they took away from their own. 

The officer who succeeded the deceased suba 
in the command of the troops, hastened to the 
house of Shere. He was afraid that Mher-ul- 
Nissa, in the first paroxysms of grief, might make 
away with herself. That lady, however,' bore 
her misfortunes with more fortitude and resigna¬ 
tion. She was unwilling to adopt the manners of 
her country, upon such tragical occasions. She 
even pretended, in vindication of her apparent 
insensibility, to follow the injunctions of her de¬ 
ceased lord. She alleged that Shere, foreseeing 
his own fall by Jehangire, had conjured her to 
yield to the desires of that monarch without he¬ 
sitation. The reasons, which she said, he gave, 
were as feeble as the fad itself was improbable. 
He was afraid that his own exploits would sink 
into oblivion, without they were connected with 
the remarkable event of giving an empress to 
India. 
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Mher-ul-Nissa was sent, with all imaginable a . n. 1606. 
care, to Delhi. She was fall of the ambition of ^' g ~ lol V 
becoming the favourite Sultana. Her vanity was in 
disappointed. Though she was received with MMHirta 
great tenderness and affedlion, by Rokia Sultana 
Begum, the emperor’s mother, Jehangire re¬ 
fused to see her. Whether his mind was then 
fixed on another object, or remorse had taken pos¬ 
session of his soul, authors do not agree. They, 
however, assert, with great improbability, that 
the emperor was so much affedted with the death 
of his favourite, the suba of Bengal, that he 
resolved to punish Mher-ul-Nissa, for an accident 
in which she had no concern. Be that as it will, 
he gave orders to shut her up in one of t he worst 
apartments of the seraglio. He even would not 
deign to see her; and, contrary to his usual mu¬ 
nificence to women, he allowed her but fourteen 
anas, about two shillings of our money, a-day, 
for the subsistence of herself and some female 
slaves. This coldness to a woman whom he pas¬ 
sionately loved when not in his power, was at 
once unaccountable and absurd. 

M her-ul-Nissa was a woman of a haughty Spirit, N«t«enj>r 
and coulcl not brook this treatment. She had no 1 
remedy. She gave herself up, for some time, to 
grief, as if for the death of her husband; but it 
was disappointment only that preyed upon her 
mind. She was at length reconciled to her con¬ 
dition, from a hope of an opportunity of re-kind¬ 
ling the emperor’s former love. She trusted to 
the amazing power of her own beauty; which, 
to conquer, required only to be seen. The em¬ 
peror’s mother, who was deeply interested for 
Mher-ul-Nissa, could not prevail upon her son to 
see her. He turned away from her in silence, 
when she spoke of the widow of Shere. An ex¬ 
pedient, however, offered itself to Mher-uI-Nissb. 

von. XII. D To 
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a. d. 1606. To raise her own reputation in the seraglio, and 
V lg ‘ 101 V to support herself and slaves with more decency 
than the scanty pittance allowed her would admit, 
she called forth her invention and taste in working 
some admirable pieces of tapestry and embroide¬ 
ry, in painting silks with exquisite delicacy, and 
in inventing female ornaments of every kind. 
These articles were carried, by her slaves, to the 
different squares of the royal seraglio, and to the 
harams of the great officers of the empire. The 
inventions of Mher-ul-Nissa excelled so much in 
their kind, that they were bought with the greatest 
avidity. Nothing was fashionable among the ladies 
of Delhi and Agra, but the work of her hands. 
She accumulated, by these means, a considerable 
sum of money, with which she repaired and beau¬ 
tified her apartments, and clothed her slaves in 
the richest tissues and brocades, while she herself 
affected a very plain and simple dress, 
tin the end In this situation the widow of Shere continued 
ourycar.. f our y ears ^ without once having seen the emperor. 
Her fame reached his ears from every apartment 
in the seraglio. Curiosity at length vanquished his 
resolution. He determined to be an eye-witness 
of the things which he had so often heard, con¬ 
cerning Mher-ul-Nissa. He resolved to surprize 
her : and communicating his resolution to none, 
he suddenly entered her apartments, where he 
found every thing so elegant and magnificent, 
that he was struck with amazement. But the 
greatest ornament of the whole was Mher-ul-Nissa 
herself. She lay half reclined, on an embroider¬ 
ed sofa, in a plain muslin dress. Her slaves sat 
in a circle round her, at work, attired in rich 
brocades. She slowly arose, in manifest confu¬ 
sion ; and received the emperor with the usual 
ceremony of touching first the ground, then 
her forehead with her right hand. She did n of 
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utter one word, but stood with her eyes fixed on Am D , lj5o6> 
the' ground. Jehangire remained for some time Hi «\ , 0 i s- 
silent. He admired her shape, her stature, her ' 
beauty, her grace; and‘ that inexpressible volup¬ 
tuousness of mien, which it is impossible to resist. 

Jehangire did not, for some time, recover Her nuptial 
from his confusion. He at length sat down on ^ JeharA ‘* 
the sopha, and requested Mher-ul-Nissa to sit by 
his side. The first question he .asked, was, i4 Why 
u this difference between the appearance of Mher- 
u ul-Nissa and her slaves ?” She very shrewdly 
replied, “ Those bom to servitude must dress 
“ as it shall please those whom they serve. These 
c<r are my servants ; and I alleviate the burden of 
u bondage by every indulgence in my power. 

But I that am your slave, O Emperor of the 
(€ Moguls, must dress according to your pleasure 
“ and not my Own.” Though this answer was a 
kind of sarcasm on his behaviour, it was so perti¬ 
nent and well turned, that it greatly pleased Je¬ 
hangire. He took her at once in his arms. His 
former affection returned, with all its violence} 
and the very next day, public orders were issued 
to prepare a magnificent festival, for the celebra¬ 
tion of his nuptials with Mher-ul-Nissa. Her 
name was also changed by an edict, into Noor-Ma- 
hil, or, the Light of the Seraglio. The emperor’s 
former favourites vanished before her ; and during 
the rest of the reign of Jehangire, she bore the 
chief sway in all affairs of the empire. 

The great power of Noor-Mahil appeared, for Promotion 
the first time, in the immediate advancement of £%/*** 
her family. Her father, who, in the latter end of 
the reign of Akbar, had been chief treasurer of 
the em pire, was raised to the office of absolute vi*. 
sier and first minister. Ferid Bochari, who, 
under the title of Murtaza Chan, managed the 
affairs of the empire, had been, by a stroke of the 
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palsy, rendered unfit for business, which opened 
the way for the promotion of the A6temad-ul- 
Dowlat. The two brothers of Noor-Mahil were 
raised to the first rank of nobility, by the titles of 
A^licad Chan and Asiph Jah. Her numerous 
relations poured in from Tartary, upon hearing 
of the fortune of the house of Aiass. Some of 
them were gratified with high employments, all 
with lucrative ones. Her father was not dazzled 
with the splendor of his high station. He was 
a man of probity in private life, of ability in 
office. He became a great and good minister. 
His name is revered to this day in Hindostan. 
The talents of her brothers were rather popular 
than great. They behaved with honour and mo¬ 
deration upon every occasion ; strangers to inso¬ 
lence, and enemies to oppression. The invidi¬ 
ousness of their situation did not raise envy. 
Men allowed, that merit entitled them more to 
their high stations, than their relation to the fa¬ 
vourite Sultana. The writers of the affairs of 
Hindostan remark, that no family ever rose so 
suddenly, or so deservedly, to rank and eminence, 
than the family of Chaja Aiass; and this is our 
apology for the minute relation of their progress 
to greatness. 
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CHAP. III. 


Prudent administration—Insurrections quelled — 

Bad success in the Decan — Emperor's progress 
to Ajmere — Peace with the Rana—Prince Chur- 
rum in favour—Character of Sultan Purvez — 

An English Ambassador—His reception at Aj¬ 
mer e—Transactions at court—Poiver of the Sul¬ 
tana—Progress to Mando—To Guzerat—The 
Emperor s return to Agra—Death and cha¬ 
racter of the Visier . 

THE charms of the Sultana estranged the a.d. :6m. 
mind of Jehangire from all public affairs. Easy in ^ lg,102 °; 
his temper, and naturally voluptuous, the powers Prudent ad- 
of his soul were locked up in a pleasing enthusi- Sml* 
asm of love, by the engaging conversation and ex¬ 
traordinary beauty of Noor-Mahil. The state, 
however, did not suffer from the negligent indo¬ 
lence of the emperor. An ample field was left for 
the virtues and abilities of the new visier; who 
turned his attention more to domestic improve¬ 
ment than to foreign conquest. Agriculture, which 
had been much neglected, was encouraged. Ma¬ 
ny provinces, desolated by former disturbances 
and wars, were, by degrees, re-peopled and cul¬ 
tivated. Security of property was given to the 
farmer; the industry of the mechanic was pro¬ 
tected. The country assumed a new face: the 
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a. n. ion. useful arts were revived and flourished n the ct~ 
ffi'v**? ' ties. The visier even extended his improvements 
to deserts. Forests, formerly the haunts of wild 
beasts, were cut down; and villages and towns 
began to rise in solitudes. Insurrection and rebel¬ 
lion were not heard of, because there was no qp- 
• pression: idleness being discouraged, robberies 

were things unknown. The revenues o t the em¬ 
pire gradually increased : to prevent extortion 
in the collection, every suba was obliged to trans¬ 
mit monthly to court, a state of the impRove- 
ments and regulations made, in consequence of 
public instructions from Agra. When the im¬ 
provements were not adequate to the taxes, the 
subas were either severely reprimanded, or de¬ 
graded. No distinctions were made in the admini¬ 
stration of justice, between theMahomrnedan and 
Hindoo. Both were worshippers of God, each 
in his way ; both members of the same commu¬ 
nity, and subjects of the same lord. 

When the father of the Sultana was thus em¬ 
ployed in internal regulations for the good of 
the empire, new commotions arose near its 
northern frontier. The Afgans, a tierce and un- 
traCluble people, natives of the mountains beyond 
the Indus, always thirsting after slaughter and 
plunder, could not long endure peace. These 
barbarians were encouraged to insurrection by 
the absence of Shaw Bee Chan, suba of Cabul, 
from the capital of the province of that name. 
The suba had been obliged to make a, journey 
northward, to settle some affairs on the frontiers; 
and Majin~ul-Muluc,the deputy-governor of Ca¬ 
bul, suffered himself to be surprized in the city 
by the insurgents. They entered Cabul with a con¬ 
siderable army, and began to exercise all the 
cruelties of war. The inhabitants, rendered ries- 
pemte by misfortune, took arms against the plun¬ 
derers. 
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derers. The city became a scene of slaughter and A *P* ,6,r - 
distress. Nadili Meidani, a gallant man, and an 1 1S ^ 13Z0 ; 
officer of rank in the province, hastened to the 
relief of Cabul. Some of the banditti fled : ma¬ 
ny were put to the sword. The fugitives were 
pursued to their mountains, and the rebellion 
quashed. These transactions happened in the 
month of Siffer, of the sixth year of Jehangire. 

An insurrection happened in Bengal toward An insure 
the close of the same year. Asman, an Afgan, [££ in Ben 
descended of the race of the Patan princes, who 
reigned in India before the empire fell under the 
dominion of the house of Timur, stirred up a 
rebellion. He had formerly made many attempts 
to recover the throne of his fathers ; but this 
was his most formidable and resolute effort. Su- 
jait, an officer of rank, was dispatched against 
the rebel by Islam Chan, suba of Bengal. Both 
armies soon came to an a6tion. Sujait was on 
the point of being defeated. He drove his ele * 
phant, as the last resort of despair, through the 
thickest of the enemy, in search of Asman, who 
was mounted on a horse. The elephant having 
seized the horse, dashed him and his rider against 
the ground; but when the animal was about to 
tread the unfortunate Asman under his feet, one 
of his attendants came and wounded the elephant 
in the trunk. The elephant, with the pain of the 
wound, plunged in such a manner, that Sujait 
was thrown off, and fell headlong on the ground. 

His life was saved by his men, who seeing 
him exposing his person, became less careful 
about their own. In their effort to extricate their 
chief, they repulsed the enemy. Asman, bruised 
with his fall, was carried back to his tent, where 
he soon after expired. His death gave the victory 
to Sujait, and quashed the rebellion in Bengal. 

Sujait, for this signal service, was raised by** the 
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emperor to the title of Rustum Zirnan, which 
signifies the Hercules of the Age. 

The insurrection in Bengal was scarce quelled, 
when another of a more extraordinary nature hap¬ 
pened in the neighbouring province of Behar, 
A man of low degree, whose name was Cuttub, 
descended of the Rohilla tribe of Afgans, and a 
native of Atcha, found his way to Behar. That 
province was possessed by a number of his nation, 
who had settled there under the Pa tan empire. 
He affirmed that he was the prince Clmsero, the 
reigning emperor’s son ; and he accompanied his 
imposture with a probable story of his escape 
from prison. The misfortunes of Chusero had 
rendered him popular. Many believed the tale. 
Many, in love with innovation and spoil, joined 
the standard of Cuttub. He numbered in less 
than a week, seven thousand among his fol¬ 
lowers. He assumed immediately the Imperial 
titles, and advanced with his motley army of ban¬ 
ditti, toward Patna, the capital of the province 
of Behar. Assil Chan, the suba of the province, 
was absent at Gazipoor, about one hundred and 
twenty miles from Patna ; and his deputy com¬ 
manded in the city when Cuttub appeared be¬ 
fore it. 

The city of Patna was too large and ill-garri¬ 
soned with troops to make any defence. Cuttub 
entered it with little opposition. lie took pos¬ 
session of the palace, women, and wealth of the 
suba; and giving up Patna to plunder, divided 
the spoil among his adherents. Some, who were 
no strangers to' the person of Sultan Chusero, 
endeavoured to expose the imposture. They suf¬ 
fered for their rashness, and were put to death. 
Some, conscious of the imposition, were afraid 
to own their folly ; and, having gone so far, were 
unwilling and ashamed to recede. Assil himself 
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at first, gave some credit to a report brought a. d. i6u ( 
from all quarters. He knew not how to behave. * ? lg ‘ v ‘° 2 °.* 
He affe6ted the party of Chusero and he feared 
the emperor. Ten days after Patna was surprized 
by Cuttub, Assil was conv )ced, by various let¬ 
ters, that the leader of the insurrection was not 
the prince. He hastened from Gazipoor, with 
all the forces he could colle6t. On the third day 
he presented himself before Patna. Cuttub 
marched out and gave him battle. The insurgents 
were defeated, and fled. In the hurry of their 
flight they neglected to shut the gates; and the 
enemy entered at their heels. The pretended 
prince, driven to the last extremity, shut himself 
up, with a few friends, in the suba’s house. He 
defended himself for some time. Assil, having lost 
twenty men in endeavouring to scale the walls, 
was so fortunate as to kill the impostor with a 
brick-bat; and thus a ridiculous kind of death 
put an end to the ambitious views of Cuttub. 

Intelligence of this insurre&ion arrived at the p r ince p U r. 
court of Agra, at the same time with the news of ^,^uho 
its being quelled. Fresh disturbances broke out * 
in a different corner of the empire. Amar Sinka, 
prince of Odipour, in the Decan, setting suddenly 
upon the Imperial troops on the frontier, defeated 
them. The action happened near the city of 
Brampour, among the mountains of Balagat. The 
emperor was alarmed. He placed his second son, 

Purvez, at the head of thirty thousand horse; and 
gave him, at the same time, a commission to take 
the command of all the troops on the confines of 
the Imperial dominions and the Decan. The 
force, had it even been well conducted, was no 
more than adequate to the service. Amar Sinka, 
who went under the title of Rana, or the Prince, 
by way of eminence, deduced his descent from 
the Imperial family, who reigned in the great 
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city of Kludge over all India for many centuries, 
before that empire was invaded by the followers of 
Mahommed. He added power to his noble birth. 
He possessed the greater part of the territories 
which compose the extensive dominions of the 
present Mahrattors ; and the lawful heir of his 
family bears, to this day, the name of Prince 
among that powerful aristocracy. 

Mary nobles of the first rank and renown 
attended Sultan Purvez in this expedition. The 
most considerable were Chan Jehan, descended 
of the Imperial family of Lodi, who reigned be¬ 
fore the house of Timur, in Hindostan ; Mirza 
Abdul Rahim, who derived his pedigree from 
Timur; and Chan Chanan, the son of the fa¬ 
mous By-ram, who had been regent during the 
minority of the emperor Akbar. These com¬ 
posed the prince’s council. But they carried their 
former feuds into their deliberations. They were 
unanimous in nothing. Jealousy, in its most, for¬ 
bidding form, appeared in all their debates ; and 
they could not even abstain from indecent reflec¬ 
tions upon one. another. The spirit of dis¬ 
coid spread from the council of war to the 
army. Each of the great Omrahs had his 
partisans and abettors. Faclion and tumult 
reigned in every corner of the camp. The 
prince was naturally mild ; he wanted experience ; 
and he was destitute of that intrepid firmness and 
severity, which is necessary to awe mankind into 
obedience. He descended to entreaty where he 
ought, to command; and when he endeavoured 
to reconcile them, their passion became more in¬ 
flamed, as every check was removed by his known 
softness of disposition. 

The army In the mean time advanced. Within 
a few days march of Brampour, the Imperialists 
caiipe in sight of the enemy. Men generally be¬ 
come united at the approach of danger. It hap¬ 
pened 
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pened otherwise here. The spirit of Discord and a^.d* 
Envy had been let loose; and the Omrahs 
feared the enemy less, than the success that might 
attend the advice of any one of themselves. Chan 
Jehan was for battle. Chan Chanan differed from 
him in opinion; as the enemy was too advan¬ 
tageously posted in the hills. Abdul Rahim was 
for entering the Rana’s country by another road* 

The prince was ready to adopt any resolution 
upon which they all should agree. This was im¬ 
possible. The army lay inactive. The air in the 
camp became putrid. Fevers raged. The ene¬ 
my hovered round on the mountains. Provisions 
and forage became scarce : the fields around were 
red with the fresh graves of the dead. But though 
the council of war disagreed about an attack, they 
concurred in a retreat. They fled with precipita¬ 
tion to Ajmere. The enemy hung on their rear. 

The Omrahs wrote separately letters to court, 
with accusations against each other’s conduct. 

Chan Chanan was recalled to Agra, divested of 
all his employments; and he even thought him¬ 
self happy in being able to save his life. The dis¬ 
grace of this nobleman redounded not to the ho¬ 
nour of Chan Jehan. That lord, through whose 
accusations Chan Chanan chiefly fell, rendered him - 
self odious by ingratitude. He had been educated 
in the family of Chan Chanan: he had risen, 
through his influence, to all his honours and 
offices. 

Jehangire, alarmed at the bad success of his re¬ 
arms against the Rana, dispatched Mohabet Chan 
to take the command of the army. He could not 
have made a better choice. Mohabet was brave 
in action, intrepid in deliberation ; full of dignity 
and spirit; under the absolute dominion of judg¬ 
ment and good conduct. Pnrvez was recalled to 
the presence. The unfortunate issue of the cam¬ 
paign was a severe blow to that prince. It afieflc I 

his 
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. his reputation; it lost him his father’s affections; 
and even ins prospect of succeeding to the throne. 

Though the choice which Jehangire had made 
of a general to command his forces against the 
Ratia, seemed to promise success, the event did 
not -answer the emperor’s sanguine expectations. 
The army was in too bad a condition, to be sud¬ 
denly restored to discipline and order. Mohabefc 
could not, with any assurance of vidtory, shew 
them to the enemy. Jehangire was naturally im¬ 
patient. On the second of Shaban, of the one 
thousand and twenty-second year of the Higera, 
he moved the Lescar, or Imperial camp, with a 
professed design of putting himself at. the head of 
the troops employed against the Rana. The 
magnificence of the emperor’s progress to Ajmere, 
deserves a brief description. When the monarchs 
of Hmdostan take the field, their camps are a 
kind of moving cities. That of Jehangire, in his 
present progress, was in circumference at least 
twenty miles. The Lescar is divided, like a re¬ 
gular town, into squares, alleys, and streets. 
The royal pavilion is always eredted in the cen¬ 
tre : no man raises his nearer than the distance of 
a musket-shot around. Every man of quality, 
every artificer, knows his ground, the space al¬ 
lotted for him, on which side, how far from the 
emperor he must pitch his tent. The pavilions 
of the great officers of the court are, at a distance, 
known by their splendor; at hand, by marks 
which distinguish the various ranks of the owners. 
The shops and apartments of tradesmen are also 
known by rule; and no man is for a moment at 
a loss how to supply his wants. The Lescar, from 
a rising ground, furnishes one of the most agree¬ 
able prospers in the \dorld. Starting up, in a 
few hours, in an uninhabited plain, it. raises the 
idea of a city built by enchantment; and fills the 
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those who leave their houses in cities, to follow 


the prince in his progress, are frequently so charm¬ 
ed with the Lescar," when situated in a beautiful 
and convenient place, that they cannot prevail 
with themselves to remove. To prevent this in¬ 
convenience to the court, the emperor, after suf¬ 
ficient time is allowed to the tradesmen to follow, 
orders them to be burnt out of their tents. 

Though the emperor, at his departure from 
Agra, declared that he was to command in per- s«u to 
son his army in the Decan, that service was ac- f,?"he u«- 
tually destined for Sultan Churrum, his third can - 
son. That prince left Ajmere on the twentieth 
of Zicada. He was more successful than his bro¬ 
ther. Having superseded Mohabet, he entered 
the mountains without hesitation. 'The enemy 
was seized with a panic, and fled before him. 

He made himself master of Brarnpour, the capital 
of the Rana’s dominions, with little opposition. 

Several skirmishes were fought; but no decisive 
battle. The Rana sued for peace. His son Kin - 
war Kirren, came with magnificent presents to 
the prince. Churrum received him with appa¬ 
rent kindness and great distinction. The Rana 
himself, encouraged by Churrum’s reception of 
his son, came unexpectedly into the presence. 

He threw himself at the feet, of Churrum, who 
very courteously raised him, took him in his arms, 
and obliged him to sit on his right hand. 

The Rana opened the conferrence, by excusing The run* 
his own behaviour, the outrages committed by a ®*" enM - 
his people : and he extolled the clemency of tire 
prince, who, though' superior in the-field, was 
willing to grant an equitable peace. Churrum 
knew that the blame of the war did not rest on 
the Hindoos. He therefore replied, That excuses 
on the side of the Rana were unnecessary; that 
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a n. t«, 4 . it was the duty of every prince to exert the power 
* g _'° 23 ' placed in his hands, in defence of his subjects and 
dominions; but as war had been kindled, and 
the fortune of the Mahommedans had prevailed, 
he thought it his duty to use his success with mo¬ 
derationand that he was willing to put an im¬ 
mediate end to all differences, by a solid and 
lasting peace. The Rana consented to pay a tri¬ 
bute to the family of Timur. Some difficulties 
arose about the sum : the decision was left to Je- 
hangire. To finish the treaty, as well as to be 
an hostage for the Rana’s faith, Kinw&r Kirren, 
that prince’s son, was dispatched to the Imperial 
presence. Jehangire, at the time, kept his court 
at Ajmere. He received Kinwar with great dis- 
tindlion. He presented him with arms, jewels, 
a rich dress for himself and one for each of his 
principal attendants. He also gave to the prince 
. an Imperial elephant, sumptuously caparisoned, 
and one hundred fine Persian horses. He created 
him by patent an Omrah of five thousand : but 
all these were splendid badges of slavery ; and the 
means of degradation from his former indepen¬ 
dence and rank. Peace was finally settled, upon 
the terms proposed by Churrum. 

Prince _ The success of the expedition into the Decan, 
greatiavour! raised to a high pitch the reputation of Churrum. 
His father’s affedtion for him grew with his fame. 
Men began to turn their eyes upon him, as the 
heir-apparent of the throne. Jehangire treated 
him, in his conversation, with the highest dis¬ 
tinction ; and he seemed anxious to express to the 
world his affection and regard. A court was ap¬ 
pointed for him. Estates were settled upon him, 
for the maintenance of a body-guard of a thousand 
horse, and fifteen thousand foot, subject only to 
his commands. Sultan Purvez, in the mean 
time, declined in his father’s esteem in propor¬ 
tion 
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as Churrum rose. The prince Chusero was a-.o- 

still in close confinement; and a fair field was . '*' v . [' 

left for the ambition of Churrum. 

During the transactions in the Decan, a rkli-Aw^mof 
culous whim rose in the emperor’s mind. Heror. 
ordered his ears to be bored ; and then he hung 
them with large pearls. An edit'd was issued, to 
forbid the court to all nobles who should not do 
the same. He, in the mean time, distributed a 
vast quantity of pearls and jewels among the no¬ 
bility, to induce them to pa. obedience to the 
ediCt. Many, however, were refraCtory. Ear¬ 
rings are the badge of slavery among the Indians; 
and the Mahommedans, though subject to despo¬ 
tism, wished to avoid the appearance of being 
slaves. Jehangire himself gives a ridiculous rea+ 
son for this innovation in dress. In his memoirs 
of the first twelve years of his reign, lie ‘excuses 
the introduction of ear-rings, from a motive of 
religion, to the superstitions of which he was by 
no means often subject His father Akbar, it 
was pretended, by the merit of a pilgrimage to 
Ajmcre, to the learned and religious Chaja Mom- 
ul-dien, had lx- .; blessed with children. Jehan¬ 
gire was the first fruits of this piece of devotion : 
and he said, in the preamble to his edibt, that 
he, w ho was brought into being by the prayers 
of Chaja, could do no less than become his slave, 
and wear the. marks of servitude. His reasons 
appeared so absurd and superstitious, that some 
of the nobles taxed him with favouring idolatry. 

The effeminate custom was, however, introduced 
by the weight of the Imperial authority; and it 
still remains a blot on Jehangire’s memory, and 
a lasting mark of the weakness of his mind. 

On the twentieth of Mohirrim of the 1024, qugrace of 
Sultan Churrum returned to court, covered with of 

laurels. He was received by Jehangire with M *“ Singh * 

marks 
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A. D. i6r*. marks of the highest esteem and affe&ion, which 

1*'* lo2 t the artful prince converted to means favourable 
to his schemes of ambition, and to gratify his 
passion for revenge. Chan Azim, already men¬ 
tioned as the principal abettor of Chusero’s rebel¬ 
lion, was accused by Churrum of intended treason. 
He had long been excluded from the councils of 
state ; and though his government of Malava had 
been continued to him, it was more from a fear of 
his influence, than from a respeft to his character 
and person. Habituated to the high office of 
visier, in the reign of Akbar, he could not brook 
his want of power. He spoke incautiously of go¬ 
vernment ; and it is said, that he actually medi¬ 
tated to render himself independent of the em¬ 
pire, in his own province of Malava. He was 
seized before his schemes were ripe for execution, 
carried to Gualiar, and imprisoned in that im¬ 
pregnable fortress. Raja Man Singh, the next 
great adherent of prince Chusero, died in the 
course of the same year, in his government of 
Bengal. He was chief of the Rajaput princes. 
His honour was great, his reputation high. In 
the wars of Akbar he t signalized himself upon 
many occasions. He was very instrumental in 
the conquest of Bengal; the government of which, 
as a reward for his services, he retained to his 
death. His son, Bao Singh, succeeded him in his 
subaship ; being raised by the emperor to the rank 
of an Omrah of five thousand horse, by the title 
of Mirza Rajagi. 

charafterof When Sultan Churrum carried all things before 

suiun i ur- Imperial presence, his elder brother 

Purvez resided with all the pomp of royalty at 
Brampou/, as governor of the dominion and pro¬ 
vince of Candeish. Chan Chanan, in some mea¬ 
sure restored to favour, remained with Purvez, 
and managed, under him, the affairs of the pro¬ 
vince. In the end of the autumn of the 1024 
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of the Higera* Sir Thomas Roe, the English am- a. ». i6r$, 
bassador to tlie court of Agra, arrived at Brain- 
pour. Politeness and affability were natural to 
Purvez. Full of honour and good-nature, his 
virtues were of the milder cast: too indolent for 
the fatigues of business, diffident of his own abi¬ 
lities. Pie possessed the personal courage of a 
good soldier; but he was destitute of the conduc'd 
necessary to a great general. lie followed impli¬ 
citly the advice of,others, when there was no dis¬ 
agreement in their opinions; when there was, he 
was embarrassed, and could not decide. His ge¬ 
nius suited times of tranquillity; and had he lived 
to possess the throne, he might have rendered his 
people happy, from his invariable clemency and 
love of domestic quiet. 

When the arrival of Sir Thomas at Brampour «»«>». 
was announced, bv the proper officer, to the tiZTJsl*" 
prince, he sent him a polite message to come into 
his presence. The ambassador obeyed; and Pur- 
vez prepared to receive him in state. In the 
outward court of the palace, a hundred gentle¬ 
men on horseback formed a lane, through which 
the ambassador, conducted by the Cutwal, passed. 

In the inner, court, the prince sat mounted in a 
gallery, under a royal canopy. The nobles ac¬ 
cording to their rank, formed a line on either 
side. The chief secretary stood on the steps of 
the throne, and conveyed, in the concisest terms, 
to the prince, • whatever was addressed to him 
from below. The behaviour of Purvez was, 
upon the whole, courteous and obliging: he. 
passed from the usual ceremonies required from 
ambassadors, and affected to treat Sir Thomas 
after, the manner of his own country. A firman 
was immediately issued, for a permission to an 
English fadlorv to settle at Brampour. The prince 
invited the ambassador to a private conference, 
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to thank him for his presents; insinuating, that 
he was anxious to throw oft that state and distance, 
with which he was obliged to receive him be¬ 
fore so great an appearance of nobles. 

Jehangire, in the mean time, kept his court 
at Ajmere. He seemed insane upon the aiticle 
of paying honours to Chaja. He ordeied a mag¬ 
nificent palace to be built, in the neighbourhood 
of Ajmere, forHaflza Jemmal, the saint s daugh¬ 
ter : the holy man himself, from the austerity 
of his principles, not chasing, by an acceptance 
of presents,, to depart from the simplicity of life 
and philosophical chara&er which had raised his 
fame. The palace built for Jemmal was remark¬ 
able for beauty and situation. Fine baths were 
eredled over natural fountains; and extensive 
gardens were laid out around it, with great ele¬ 
gance and taste. Tranquillity prevailed over all 
the empire. The 'motions of the army in the 
Deean were rather parade than war. Luxury 
prevailed in every form. The magnificence of 
the favourite Sultana was beyond all bounds. 
Expensive pageants, sumptuous entertainments, 
were the whole business ot the court. The voice 
of music never ceased by day in the street; the 
sky was enlightened at night with fire-works and 
illuminations. 

In the midst of this festivity and joy, the Eng¬ 
lish ambassador arrived at Ajmere. He was re¬ 
ceived by Jehangire with the utmost affability 
and politeness, lie even presented the ambassa¬ 
dor with expressions ofrespedt for his master, and 
felicitations to himself upon his safe arrival at 
court. The presents given by the ambassador 
were agreeable to the emperor ; but a fine coach 
sent by King James pleased him most of all. He 
even had the impatience to go into it that very 
night, and to desire the ambassador’s servants 
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to draw him around the court of the palace. a.o.i6i< 
Sultan Chumun at the time was all-powerful 
in the ,affairs of the state. To him the ambassador 
applied, as lord of Surat, t,o redress the grievances 
Of the .English at that port. The prince was cour¬ 
teous, and promised fair; but he was an enemy 
to all Christians, whom he called idolaters, and 
most.of all, an enemy to the English. The empe¬ 
ror’s favour for the ambassador prevailed, in some 
measure, over the prince’s prejudices and obsti¬ 
nacy. In the month of January I <3 15, s firman 
was obtained for the establishment of a factory at 
Surat. But it was worded with caution, defec¬ 
tive and circumscribed. 

In the end of the year 1024, two in.&ufre<5Hons Disturb, 
happened in the kingdom of Guzerat. The first ESSr" 
was a rebellion excited by a youth, descended of 
the ancient kings of that country: the second 
was an extraordinary incursion of the Coolies, a 
race of robbers, who, from their desarts, infested 
the highways and cultivated country. The ryoung 
rebel-assumed the title of Bahadar Shaw. Before 
he could execute any thing material he died, and 
Guzerat was relieved from the uireatenccl misfor¬ 
tune of a civil war. Abdulla Chan was ordered, 
from the Decan, against the Coolies. He had 
commanded the Imperial army against the Ra- 
na, in the intermediate space of time between 
the recall of Mohabet and the arrival of prince 
Churrum. He was successful; but his glory was 
obscured by the superior reputation of the prince, 
who succeeded him. Jchangire was not insensi ¬ 
ble of the valour and abilities of Abdalla, To 
leave a fair field to his favourite son, he removed 
the general to Guzerat. The emperor departed 
from his usual humanity, in his instructions to 
Abdalla. 1 The Coolies were a barbarous and 
cruel race of men : and Jchangire gave directions 
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quaked by Abdalla arrived with great expedition at Ah- 
Abdaiiah. mec l a bad, the capital of Guzerat. Some chiefs 
who, from the hopes of booty, and through fear, 
had joined the Coolies, submitted to him in his 
march. With five hundred select men, the ge¬ 
neral left Ahmedabad; and he made so much 
expedition, that he entered the mountainous and 
almost impervious country of the Coolies, before 
they had any intelligence of his march. The 
two principal chiefs of the banditti were Eder 
and Lael. Abdalla sat down suddenly before the 
castle of Eder. That chief, not intimidated, 
marched out and gave him battle. After an ob¬ 
stinate conflict of some hours, the Coolies were 
obliged to fly. Eder took the way of the desart; 
and left his castle and treasure to the vidtor. 
Lael, in the mean time, was on an excursion of 
depredation in another corner of Guzerat. He 
had robbed a great caravan of all its merchan¬ 
dize ; and it was the news of this misfortune that 
directed Abdalla to the enemy. Lael had under 
him three thousand horse and twelve thousand 
foot; but Abdalla had been reinforced. The 
Cooli did not decline battle. The adtion was 
bloody. Victory declared for Abdalla; and the 
head of Lael, who was slain in the fight, was 
placed over one of the gates of Ahmedabad. 
nuturb- The insurrection at Guzerat was scarce quelled, 
cab"'" when the Afgans, the natives .of the mountains 
quashed. b e t W een India and Persia, revolted ; and issuing 
from their hills, laid waste the neighbouring 
country, in the province of Cabul. Shaw Bee, 
governor of Cabul, marched against the insur¬ 
gents. They had the folly to come to a regular 
battle with that suba; and they were defeated. 
Shaw Bee made the best use of his. victory. Lie 

pursued 




pursued the fugitives beyond Candahar ; and re- a d. 
stored his province to its former tranquillity. V lg ' lu24 ; 

During the residence of Sultan Purvez in Bad success 
Br am pour, the capital of Candeish, Chan Jehan, j." * h « De - 
alreacly mentioned as an Omrah of great dis¬ 
tinction, descended from the royal family of Lodi, 
commanded the Imperial army, insubordination 
to the prince; and pushed his expeditions into 
the unconquered kingdoms of the Decan. Ma- 
leck. Amber was at the head of the confederacy 
against the Imperial invasion. Nothing of con¬ 
sequence was done by Chan Jehan, on account 
of disputes between the officers of the army. 

The prince Purvez was ordered to take the 1 com¬ 
mand in person. Upon his appearance at the 
head of the Imperial troops, several chiefs sub¬ 
mitted ; and paid the accustomed tribute. Ma- 
leck Amber stood out alone. The Rana broke 
his treaty, and appeared in arms. The danger 
alarmed Jehangire. He had a better opinion of 
the military abilities of Sultan Churrum, than of 
those of Purvez. The former was ordered to su¬ 
persede the latter, which was at once reckoned 
unjust and impolitic ; as Churrum was as much 
detested by the soldiers as Purvez was beloved. 

In the month of June, one thousand six hun- SuIfan 
dred and sixteen, according to our computation of jj^ rum ’ s 
time, the prince Churrum marched from Ajmere to Ranged 
the Decan. His father, before his departure, con- jehan. 
ferred upon him the title of Shaw Jehan, or King 
the World. This name he retained even 
after his accession to the empire; and he was 
distinguished by it during the remainder of his 
father’s reign; that of Churrum being, from his go¬ 
ing upon the present expedition, laid for ever aside. 

„ The friends of the family of Timur, represented 
to the emperor the danger of sending the younger 
to supersede the elder brother; considering the 

e 3 animo- 
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li^'ioaf' animosities which subsisted between them- :c No 

t-X_ J matter,” said Jehangire, “ let them tight it out. 

“ The victor shall manage the war in the Decan : 
“ the vanquished may return to me.” The 
speech of a lunatic, more than that of a pru¬ 
dent prince. Purvez, however, was of a milder 
disposition, than to push his resentment so tar. 
He quietly resigned the command : and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Shaw Jehan, much against the inclina¬ 
tion of the army. 

Shaw JehSn having carried from Ajmere a 
great reinforcement, upon his arrival set the ar¬ 
my in motion toward the enemy. The princes 
of the Decan were intimidated ; and they were 
divided among themselves. They retreated at 
Shaw Jehan’s approach, and sent ambassadors to 
sue for peace. Shaw Jehan, glad of an opportu¬ 
nity of eclipsing Sultan Purvez, received their 
submission upon easy terms. Maleck Amber, 
again deserted, had the resolution not to accede 
hto the pacification. Shaw Jehan, anxious to re¬ 
turn with his laurels to court, left the war sus¬ 
pended by a partial truce, rather than finished by 
a solid peace. On the eleventh of Shawal, of 
the one thousand and twenty-sixth of the Higera, 
he arrived in the presence, •accompanied by the 
princes who had submitted to his arms. Their 
respective tributes were soon settled, and they 
were permitted to return. 

Caiist of th« The success of t his expedition was by no means 
w«ea. bad effect of Shaw Jehan’s prudent and resolute 
conduct. The way to a pacification had been 
paved before he left Aj mere. The emperor, justly 
astonished at. the small progress of his arms in the 
Decan, inquired minutely into the cause. Chan 
Chanan, who managed every thing under Sultan 
Purvez, was secretly in the pay of the enemy. 
Pie clogged every measure; and rendered every 

expedition 


:pw 



expedition of no effect. He long endeavoured, 1 fo i °- | *f| 6 * 
by his friends at court, to prevent the removal of >— v —* 
Purvez.' The emperor had taken his resolution. 

Shaw Jehan was destined for the command of the 
army; and Chan Chanan, to deprive him ol the 
honour of a victory over an enemy, who had ap¬ 
parently resisted all his own and his pupil’s efforts, 
persuaded the confederates to sue for peace in 
the Imperial presence; without alleging their fear 
of Shaw Jehan as any ways conducive to their 
offers of pacification. The emperor, however, 
would not receive their submission but through 
the hands of the prince ; anxious to raise the con¬ 
sequence of his favourite son in the eyes of his 
subjects. 

In the month of December of the year one The em P f. 
thousand six hundred and sixteen, according to the fron*Aj’. ve * 
Christian sera, the emperor, with all the accus- mcre - 
tomed magnificence of his march, left Ajmere. 

His professed design was to approach nearer to 
his army on the frontiers, to give them spirit with 
his presence. After a tedious journey, he arrived 
at Mando, in the province of Malava, and took 
up his residence in that city. He did one very 
popular addon on his march. Passing by the place 
where his son Chusero was confined, he ordered 
his coach * to stop at the gate. The prince, by 
his commands, was brought before him. His 
, chains were struck* off; and he was placed upon 
one of the Imperial elephants. The people were 
overjoyed at the release of Chusero. His affability, 
and the beauty of his person, recommended him 
to the vulgar; and they loved him on account of 
his misfortunes. Many causes concurred to make 
the emperor adopt this measure. He was in¬ 
formed, that some friends of Shaw Jehan were 

* The same that was sent him as a present by onr James J. 
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ter, Asiph Jah, the favourite Sultana’s brother, 
had also behaved rudely to the unfortunate prince, 
and betrayed symptoms of dislike and revenge, 
Shaw Jehan was probably at the bottom of all. 
His friends, without his permission, would scarce 
have attempted the life of his brother; and he 
had been lately married to the daughter of Asiph 
Jah. The emperor was enraged at their wicked¬ 
ness and presumption; and, by an act of power, 
frustrated, for the time, their designs. 

J he power ot Noor ~Mah.il over the emperor’s 
affections, had not in the least abated. She, for the 
most part, ruled over him with absolute sway: some - 
times his spirit broke forth beyond her controuh 
Her brother’s alliance with Shaw Jehtn, kept her 
in the. interest ot that prince : and her aversion to 
Chusero andPurvez was equal to herregardfbr him. 
An edi6t was issued to change her name from Noor- 
Mahi) into that of Noor-Jehan, or the Light of 
the World. To distinguish her from the other 
wives of the emperor, she was always addressed by 
the title of Shake, or empress. Her name 
was‘joined with that of the emperor, on the cur¬ 
rent. coin. She was the spring which moved the 
great machine of the state. Her family took 
rank immediately after the princes of the blood.' 
1 hey were admitted, at all hours, into the presence; 
nor were they excluded from the most secret 
apartments of the seraglio. By her influence, 
Chan Azim, the late visier, was released from 
his confinement in Gualiar, and admitted into 
court. 

» 

......... « was after JehangireV arrival at Mando. that 

ZLTiT , th f affairs of f I»e Decan were settled! The Eng. 
SST at hsh ambassador remained still at court. The af~ 
rability and good-nature of Jehangire did not, 
for some time, overbalance Shaw Jehan’s aver¬ 
sion 


Transac- 


JEHANGIRE. 


sion to the English nation. An incident at Surat a. n. t6a. 
was magnified into an insult upon the Imperial <— v —. 
power, by the prince and his party. The am¬ 
bassador, however, removed the emperor’s jea¬ 
lousy ; and he had the address to gain, at last, the 
favour of the prince, the minister, and the em¬ 
press ; and obtained the privileges of trade, which 
were the object of his embassy. An ambassador 
from Persia was not so successful: he was re¬ 
ceived with little ceremony, and dismissed with a 
coolness little short of contempt. He came to 
negotiate a loan at the court of Agra; and Je- 
hangire was in no humour to give any of his mo¬ 
ney away. The emperor even descended into 
meanness on the occasion. The Persian had been 
served in all necessaries from court. A bill was 
ordered to be sent him, wh£n he announced his 
design of departing. He was obliged to pay the 
last farthing; but the presents which he had 
brought for the emperor were valued, and deduc¬ 
ed from the sum demanded. 

The emperor, having settled the affairs of the Emperor'* 
Decan, and spent at Mando seventeen months, 
in hunting and other rural amusements, marched, t a 0 n ^“ r “ 
with his Lescar, or great camp, into the kingdom 
of Guzerat. In the latter end of the autumn of 
the one thousand and twenty-seventh of the Hige- 
ra, he arrived at Ahmedabad, the capital of Gu¬ 
zerat. He took, from that city, the route of 
Cambait, where he had ordered ships and magni¬ 
ficent barges to be ready for him, to take his amuse¬ 
ment on the ocean, with all his court. He was 
soon tired of the agitation of the vessels on the 
waves, and returned to Ahmedabad on the se¬ 
cond of Ramzan, of the year one thousand and 
twenty-seven. He did not long remain at Ahme¬ 
dabad. He took the route of Agra, and arrived 
in that capital after an absence of near five years. 

Soon 
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Soon after the court returned to Agra, the 


\rp. t6i8. 

i hz. ’oi, . ^ QOt | 0 j c j v j s j er> A6lemad-ul-Dowla, the emperor’s 
o* a i»a*r' a 0 t ^ther-in-law, gave up a life, which, on account 
the visier. of his many virtues, had become dear to the peo¬ 
ple, Bred up in the school of adversity, Acte- 
mid-til -Dowlahad learned to subdue his passions, 
to listen to the dictates of reason, to feel for 
the misfortunes of mankind. Having raised him¬ 
self from servitude to authority, from indigence 
to honour and wealth, lie knew the duties of 
every station. He was not less conversant with 
the world in practice, than he was from his ex¬ 
tensive reading and the well-weighed reflections 
of his own mind. An economist in every thing 
but in charity, he was only covetous of wealth to 
relieve the needy and the poor. He chose rather 
to maintain the dignity of his rank by the num¬ 
ber of his friends, than by that of domestics, fol¬ 
lowers, and slaves. The people loved him as a 
father, but feared him as a father too: for he 
tempered severity with moderation, and lenity 
with the rigour of the laws. The empire flou¬ 
rished under his wise administration. No evil but 
luxury prevailed. That weed takes root in .pros¬ 
perity, and, perhaps, can never be eradicated 
from so rich;a soil.—The empress was inconsola¬ 
ble for the death of her father. She proposed, at 
once as a proof of’ her affeition and magnificence, 
to perpetuate his memory in a monument of solid 
silver. The Imperial architect soon convinced 
her, that a rnetal sc precious would not be the 
most tasting means of transmitting the visier’s 
fame to posterity. “All ages,” said he, “are. full 
“ of avarice ; and even: the empire of the house of 
“ Timer, like all sublunary tilings, is subject to 
“ revolution arid change.’’ She dropt her purpose; 
and a magnificent fabric of stone still retains, in 
Agra, the name of ACteinad-ul-Dowla. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Disposition of the court—Expedition to Sewalic 
The emperor in Cashmire—Disturbances in the 
Do can—Prince Chusero murdered Rebellion 
of Shaw Jehdn—He is repulsed at Agra De¬ 
feated at Delhi—Pursued by his brother Pui- 
vez — Defeated at the Nirbidda—He reduces 
Orix a, Bengal, andBehar—He marches toivard 
the capital—Totally defeated by Purvez Be¬ 
sieges Brampour — In great distress—His sub¬ 
mission—Candahar lost to the empire . 

THE death of the old visier produced no al- 
teration in the affairs of the court of Agra. Habi- 
titated, under his father, to public business, Asiph $2?™! 
Jah was a&ive in his bj?;h department; and Jehan- 
gire himself had acquired^ considerable degieeof 
experience and knowledge in the past years ot his 
reign. The favourite Sultana was not in the mean 
time idle. She even attended to transactions in 
which her own passions were not immediately con¬ 
cerned, and often gave seasonable advice to her 
consort. She had such an ascendancy over the em¬ 
peror’s mind, that he seldom durst attempt any 
material measure without her concurrence. She 
disposed of the highest offices at pleasure, and the 
greatest honours were conferred at her nod. Asiph 
was attentive to his sister’s humours. He knew 
the pride and haughtiness of her disposition ; and 





A.p. i6»> he forgot the equality which Nature gives to a 
j )r0 (| ie j. } ; n a profound respect for the empress. 

Edition Toward the close of the year, the Raja Bicker- 

mcuntains rnajit was sent, with a considerable force, to the 

«t Sewahc. moun tain.s of Sewalic, to the north-east of the 
Ganges. In the numerous vallies which intersect 
that immense 'ridge of hills, many tribes lived, 
under their native princes, who had never been 
subdued by the arms of the followers of Mahom- 
med. Safe in their inaccessible retreats, they of¬ 
ten issued out, in a depredatory manner, from 
their fastnesses, and harassed, with incursions, 
the northern provinces. Bickermajit, after hav¬ 
ing encountered with great difficulties, penetrated 
into the heart of their country, and sat down be¬ 
fore the fort of Eangurra, which was situated 
upon a rocky mountain, and thought impregna¬ 
ble. It fell soon into his hands ; but the reduc¬ 
tion of all t he tribes was not finished till the close 
of the succeeding year. Twenty-two petty pri nces 
agreed to pay a certain tribute ; and they sent 
hostages to Agra, as securities for their future 
obedience. 

•Aunmgfefce The eleventh of Zioada was rendered remark¬ 
able by the birth of a son to the prince Shaw Je- 
han, by Sultana Kudsia, the daughter of Asiph 
Jah. Jehangire, who, from his aftedtion to his 
son, was highly pleased with this increase in his 
family, called the infant Aurungzebe, or the 
Ornament of the Throne.—To avoid the ap¬ 
proaching heat of the season, the emperor resolved 
to remove his court to the delightful Country of 
Cashmire. Shaw Jehan accompanied his father 
in his progress. They entered the mountains of 
Sewalic in their way, and visited the fort of 
Eangurra, which had some time before snrren* 
dered to Bickermajit. Jehangire, in a pretended 
veal for religion, ordered all the images of the 
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gdds of the Hindoos, which were found in a tern- A. p.^gy 
p]e within the fortress, to he broken to pieces; .'..L' 

and he assisted in consecrating the place for the 
worship of God, after the manner prescribed in 
the Koran. 

In his progress to Cashmire, the emperor was Ret .,™, of 
met. by Chan Alum, from his embassy to the 
court of Persia. Jehangire, after reflecting upon «>«*>*• 
the contemptuous treatment which he had given 
to the Persian ambassador, had resolved to remove 
any coldness which might arise on that account 
between the two empires. lie, for that purpose; 
had dispatched Clran Alum with magnificent 
presents to Shaw Abas of Persia. This noble¬ 
man was received with every mark of respect. 

The treaties between the two crowns were re¬ 
newed and confirmed ; and the Persian loaded 
him with rich presents, accompanying them with 
a letter of friendship to Jehangire, without men¬ 
tioning the injurious reception of his own minis¬ 
ter at the Indian court. 

Jehangire, fond of making progresses through ti>« great 
his extensive dominions, made, this year, great 
additions to the convenience of travelling. Con¬ 
siderable sums were issued from the treasury, tor 
mending the great roads of the empire. Wells 
were dug at the end’of every two. miles ; and a 
building for the reception of wayfarers, was 
created near each well. This improvement be¬ 
gan on the road to Cashmire, where Jehangire 
arrived in the beginning of the year 1Q2Q. He 
was highly pleased with that most beautiful pro¬ 
vince. The principal valley of which it consists, 
being much more elevated than the plains of In¬ 
dia, is cool and pleasant in the hottest season of 
the year. A profound tranquillity reigning over 
all the empire, Jehangire remained many months 
in Cashmirq. He went daily to the chace, and 
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a.d. 1610. wandered, after a variety of rural pleasures, over 
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gents. 


v the face of that charming and flourishing country.^ 
He did not return to Lahore, till the month of 
Mohirrim of the year that succeeded his arrival at 
Cashmire. 

fncefm the The emperor had scarce arrived at Lahore, 
Decan. 1 ' when he received advices, that the princes of the 
Decan, who had engaged to pay a certain tribute, 
had driven away, by force, the deputies who had 
been sent to receive it. The refractory tributa¬ 
ries backed this violent measure with an army of 
sixty thousand horse. They encamped at Balla- 
pour. The chiefs of the confederates were Nizam- 
ul-Muluc, Adil Chan, and Cuttub. They were 
descended of the Mahommedan princes, who, at 
the fall of the Patan empire, had assumed the 
state and independence of princes in the Decan. 
sh3w jehan Jehangire, upon receiving this intelligence, 
thc'insur-' 11 immediately dispatched Shaw Jehan to Agra. 
He gave him a commission to command the Im¬ 
perial army stationed in and near that city. The 
prince did not continue long at Agra. He 
marched, on the twentieth of Sifter, toward 
Brampour. His force consisted of forty thousand 
horse. Abdul Hussein, an experienced officer, 
was his second in command. Letters came to 
the prince, on his march, from the Imperial go¬ 
vernor of Mando, that a considerable detachment 
of the enemy had crossed the Nirbidda, and were 
laying waste the country. Abdul Hussein was 
immediately detached against them, with five 
thousand horse. That general came up with the 
plunderers, defeated them, slew many on the 
spot, and pursued the fugitives to the hills. The 
prince himself continued his route to Brampour. 

Chan Chanan, who commanded at Brampour, 
was in a manner besieged in that city by the 
enemy. They had traversed. the provinces of 
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eiilr and Candeish; and spread their devasta- a..d. iM, 
fions to the gates of Brampour. The Imperialists 
recovered their spirit, upon the prince’s arrival 
with an army; and the hopes of the insurgents 
began to vanish. Some petty Rajas, who had 
joined the confederates, took the first opportunity 
of throwing themselves at the feet of Shaw Jehfm. 

They were pardoned, but obliged to pay the ar- 
rearof their tribute, which amounted to fifty lacks. 

The Mahommedan princes, being deserted by 
the Hindoo Rajas, their troops mutinied, and 
dissentlons rose in their councils. They separated 
in disgust and despair, each to his own territory. 

Shaw JeMn divided his army into five, parts, and 
followed the rebels. In the space of a few mouths, 
without any considerable addon, lie reduced the 
insurgents to their former obedience ; forcing 
them to pay the arrears of their tribute, which 
was now settled at the annual sum of fifty-live 
lacks of roupees. 

When Shaw Jehan had received orders from his phuserod*. 
father to quell the disturbances in the Decan, he !i'e'ha d nd"rf 
requested that his brother, the unfortunate prince ^7 Je ' 
Chusero, might be put into his hands. He had often 
made the same request before, but to no efFedl. 
Jehangire justly doubted his sincerity, when he pro¬ 
fessed that it was a regard for a brother that induced 
him to wish to have Chusero in his possession. He 
knew the ambition of Shaw Jehan : he still had 
ail affedtion for Chusero. Asiph Jah, even the fa¬ 
vourite Sultana, had gone into the views of Shaw 
Jehan; but the emperor remained long inflexi¬ 
ble. Shaw Jehan, for some time, seemed to drop 
his designs. He, in the mean time, grew daily 
in his Father’s esteem; and Chusero declined in 
proportion as his brother rose. When the alarm¬ 
ing news from the Decan arrived at Lahore, the 
emperor’s hopes rested all on Shaw Jehan. The 

artful 
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a d . i6u. artful prince, in the critical moment, renewed his 
H»g.jo3o. re q Uest wifa regard to Chusero, and he was de^ 


*uspc6ls his 
designs. 


livered intofhis hands. 

The Sultana Though Noor-Mahii had been formerly in the 
interest of Shaw Jehan, she had lately many rea- 
sons to alter her opinion concerning that prince. 
Her penetrating eye had pierced the veil which 
he had drawn over his designs. She saw the great 
lines of ambition, and an unrelenting perseverance 
in pursuit of power, in all his conduct. She com¬ 
municated her suspicions to Jehangire : she told 
him that Shaw Jehan must be curbed ; that he 
manifestly aspired to the throne; that all his ac¬ 
tions tended to gain popularity ; that his apparent 
virtues were hypocrisy, and not the offspring of 
a generous and honest mind ; and that he waited 
but for a convenient opportunity to throw off the 
mask of deceitful duty and feigned allegiance. 
The emperor was convinced; but it was too late. 
Chusero was already in the hands of Shaw Jehan; 
and the latter was at the head of an army. Silence 
now was prudence ; and a melancholy anxiety sue* 
ceeded to condescending weakness. 

Chusero, though popular on account of the 
beauty of his person, and his misfortunes, was a 
prince of a haughty disposition. He was govern¬ 
ed by furious passions. His mind was in a per¬ 
petual agitation, without pointing to any end. 
He was now volatile and cheerful ; now dark 
and sullen. He often laughed at misfortunes; 
he was often enraged at trifles ; and his whole 
conduct betrayed every mark of an insanity of 
mind. His.judgment was little: his memory 
weak. He always preferred the last advice, hav¬ 
ing no power of mind to distinguish propriety, 
no retention to make just comparisons. His de¬ 
signs were therefore often ill-founded ; his actions 
irresolute and undecisive, and they always termi¬ 
nated 
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ated in disgrace and ruin. Yet he had some- a, d. ifat. 
thing about him that commanded respedl, in the p 1 *' IJ3 t 
midst of his infirmities, Nobody could look at 
his conduct without disgust ; none observed his 
manner, or saw his person, without regard, and a 
kind of esteem. Had he not been soured by 
misfortunes, he was naturally of a generous and 
tender disposition; but adversity stopping up the 
current of his mind, threw it out of its channel, 
and he, at last, became indifferent concerning 
his own fate. 

Shaw Jehan, for some time, affedted to treat He is assas* 
the unfortunate Chusero with attention and re- Slll,nad ' 
spedt. But this was a delusive gleam before a 
storm. His designs were not yet ripe for execu¬ 
tion. To remove Chusero would be to no pur¬ 
pose, till other obstacles to his own ambition 
were removed. Fortune favoured his designs., 

His success in the Decan raised his reputation; 
the plunder of the enemy furnished the means of 
gaining for him the army. They expressed their 
inviolable attachment to his person and views. 

He threw otl the mask at once. He disregarded 
the mandates of the court of Agra: and to com¬ 
plete his crimes, he ordered the unfortunate Chu- 
sero to be assassinated by ruffians, under the walls 
of Azcre. He assumed, soon after, the Imperial 
titles, laying the foundation of his throne in a 
brother’s blood. 

Though all mankind were convinced that Manner c ,t 
Shaw Jehan was accessary to the murder of’' 5 !il ' 
Chusero, he had taken previous measures to 
conceal the intended crime. When he had quell¬ 
ed the insurrection in. the.Decan, he became ap¬ 
parently melancholy, and pretended to fall into 
a disease. His friends were lull of anxiety. One 
only was in the secret; and he began to insinu¬ 
ate, that; the prince had received intelligence that 
Jehangire had determined to raise Chusero to the 

vol. m. j? throne. . 
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a.d. i6n. throne. He expatiated upon the uncertain fate 
V'*''° 3 °; of Shaw Jehan, and upon the doubtfulness of 
their own fortune, as connected with that prince. 
One Raja Bandor, a notorious villain, understood 
the meaning of Shaw Jehan’s friend. In hopes 
of a reward, he went at midnight to the tent of 
Chusero, and pretending a message from the em¬ 
peror, he was admitted by the attendants of the 
prince, without suspicion. He found him fast 
asleep, and stabbed him to the heart. The fa¬ 
vourite wife of Chusero, the daughter of the visier 
Chan Azem, came to her husband’s tent in the 
morning. She found him cold in his blood; she 
filled the camp and the neighbouring city of Azere 
with her cries. She ran about distracted, and 
called down the vengeance of God upon the mur¬ 
derers. Shaw Jehan, who had removed to the 
country for the benefit of the air, returned upon 
the news of Chusero’s death, and shewed such 
apparent symptoms of grief, that he was believed, 
for some time, innocent of the m.urder. 

The empe- The news of the death of Chusero came soon 
JTthemur*- to the emperor’s ears. Retaining still some af- 
its - fed!ion for his unfortunate son, he was shocked 

at the murder, and gave himself up to grief. He 
suspcdted Shaw Jehan, but common fame had not 
yet fixed the crime on- that prince. Jehangire 
wrote a public letter to him and his principal of¬ 
ficers, signifying that he was determined to make 
a striCt and severe inquiry concerning the assas¬ 
sination, and that he would punish the murder¬ 
ers with the utmost rigour. Reordered the body 
to be dug up from the grave, ana examined. He 
openly accused Shaw Jehan, who, finding him¬ 
self discovered, resolved to continue in his rebel¬ 
lion. 

Apology for The author of the life of Shaw Jehan, ascribes 
show jo. j^g re b e pi on t0 the violence and ambition of the 
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favourite Sultana. That woman, says the writer, a. d.^i, 
finding that the health of the emperor declined, JV 0 -? * 
was apprehensive that the crown would devolve, 
on Shaw Jeban, who had for some time been 
the determined enemy of her influence and power. 

She therefore resolved to ruin the affairs of 
that, prince,; and to fix the succession in the per¬ 
son of Shariar, the fourth son of Jehangire, who 
was married to her own daughter by her former 
husband Shore Afkun. Her absolute dominion 
over the emperor, obtained credit to her asper¬ 
sions. She actually procured a promise for an 
alteration of the succession; and it was the cer¬ 
tain intelligence of this circumstance, continues 
his apologist, that drove ShawJehan to extremes. 

Though Shaw Johan’s designs upon the throne n e a9SmTKS 
were no secret, he did not assume the Imperial jj]f e 1 s 7 lpsxi 
titles till the twenty-seventh of the second Jem - 
mad of the one thousand and thirty-first of the 
Higera. He immediately, with a numerous 
army, took the route of Delhi, where at that 
time his father resided. The news of his march 
flew before him, and reached the ears of Jehan- 
gire. That, monarch became anxious, irresolute, 
and perplexed; and, to complete the confusion 
in his councils, advices were at the same time 
received, that Shaw Abas, king of Persia, at the 
head of a great force, had surprized Candahar. 

The emperor was thunderstruck at this double 
intelligence of approaching misfortune. The re¬ 
bellious prince had the flower of the Imperial 
army under his command. Jehangire, as the last 
resort, had recourse to policy. Instead of arm¬ 
ing for his own defence, he dissembled his know¬ 
ledge of his son’s intentions. He wrote him af¬ 
fectionate letters from day to day. He praised 
his former actions. He commended his present 
alacrity, in coming so expeditiously against the 
Persian. Shaw Jehan was not to be flattered out 
.j?a of 
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AdEJ.^i*. of his designs. He saw through his father’s po¬ 


licy, and he gradually advanced ; but being over¬ 
taken by the rains, he was obliged to halt some 
months at Mando, the capital of- the province of 
Malva. 

Shaw Jehan, in his march, made the first hos-- 
tile attempt upon the castle of Agra. In that for¬ 
tress was lodged a great part of the Imperial trea¬ 
sure. Upon the news of the prince’s departure 
from Mando, the emperor sent Asiph Jah, the vi- 
sier, to transport the treasure from Agra to Lahore. 
EtaMr Chan, who commanded the fortress, was 
unwilling to risk the treasure on the road, as the 
news of Shaw Jehan’s near approach was arrived. 
The importunities of Asiph prevailed. Etabar, 
with a party, escorted the treasure: some of 
the enemy appeared in view. Etabar immediately 
retired with his convoy to the castle of Agra ; 
and Asiph made the best of his way to Delhi. 
Shaw Jehan, immediately upon his arrival, order¬ 
ed the castle to be assaulted ; but Bickermajit, 
who commanded the attack, was so warmly re¬ 
ceived, that he was glad to retire, with the loss 
of five hundred men. The prince, enraged at 
this disappointment, delivered up to plunder some 
of the nobility’s houses at Agra, and then took 
the route of Delhi. 

The prince having advanced, formed his camp 
at Feridab&d. The city of Delhi was alarmed ; 
the emperor perplexed. A letter, in the mean 
time, was brought to him from his rebellious son. 
Shaw Jehan demanded, that the command of all 
the Imperial troops should be giv£n to him with¬ 
out reserve ; that orders should be sent to the go¬ 
vernors of the provinces, to receive all their future 
instructions from his hands; that permission shotild 
be given him to receive into his possession all 
the warlike stores ; that he should have access to 
the royal magazines and treasures, to supply him 

with 
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¥ith every necessary for carrying on the war 
against Persia; and that the impregnable castle 
of Rentimpour should be placed in his hands, as 
a place of security for his family, against the ma¬ 
chinations of the Sultana, during his absence in 
the north. 

Jehangire was enraged beyond measure at pro- refused, 
posals which, if granted, would actually dethrone 
him. His resentment and pride got the better of 
his temporizing timidity. He issued out an edidt 
declaring his son a rebel, should he not disband 
his army, and return to his duty, by a certain 
day. Another edidt confiscated all hrs estates, by 
recalling the grants which had been given him for 
a magnificent subsistence. The estates were con¬ 
ferred upon Sultan Shariar ; who was, at the 
same time, invested with a commission to carry on, 
with the utmost vigour, the Persian war. Rustum 
SufFavi, an experienced and able officer, was 
placed next in command to the prince, in the ex¬ 
pedition. Rustum was himself a Persian, a near 
relation to Shaw Abas, and deduced his paternal 
descent from the Imperial family of Suftvi. 

The Imperial edidts .made no impression on Prepara- 
Shaw Jehan. The emperor flew from the pen to aga,nst 
the sword. The troops stationed near the capital 
flocked to his standard : others joined him from 
the provinces. Asiph Jah and the Sultana had 
foreseen the storm, and the adherents of the em¬ 
peror were on their march to Delhi, when the 
rebel prince was on his route from the Decan. 
Jehangire, in a few days, saw forty thousand 
horse under his*command. Scarce ten thousand 
of these were of the standing force of the empire, 
so that Shaw Jehan had still a manifest superiority. 

The river Jumna, being in the dry season of Heemiea. 
the year fordable, the 1 emperor crossedit ; andcSlcW* 6 *" 
both armies arrived at Belochpoor, and remained condu<ft * 
some days in hourly expectations of a battle. The 
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prince, in the mean time, endeavoured to excuse 
his own conduct, by affirming that he was 
driven to extremes, by the intrigues of the Sul¬ 
tana against his power. She carried, he said, all 
before her with the emperor ; arid to throw dis¬ 
grace upon him, persuaded Jehangire to order 
him to the Persian war, without the necessary 
supplies of mone_y and warlike stores. He, there¬ 
fore, alleged, that his demands had been made 
in So peremptory a manner, merely because lie 
did not consider his father as a free agent, swayed 
and commanded as he was by the pernicious copp- 
sels of a vindictive and ambitious woman. These 
allegations lessened his crime in the eyes of the su¬ 
perficial ; and tended to strengthen in his army 
the attachment to his interest, which he had pur¬ 
chased with donations. 

The emperor was impatient to come to a/lion 
with his son. 'Asiph Jab, the visier, opposed this 
measure, by affirming that it was imprudent to 
risk all, with a small force, while reinforce¬ 
ments were daily expected. The emperor suspect¬ 
ed his fidelity; and he had some reason. Asiph 
was said to have provided against all events, by 
keeping up a correspondence with Shaw Jehan, 
His enemies affirmed, that it was his advice which 
hastened the prince from the Decan ; though this 
agrees but little with the preparations which 
Asiph hacl made against Shaw Jehan, from fore¬ 
seeing his rebellion. Jehangire, however, be¬ 
lieved his minister guilty. He gave himself up 
to rage and despair. 

Iri the heat, of his imagination upon the occa¬ 
sion, he fell asleep in bistent. He dreamed that 
he saw a pole fixed in the ground, before the Im¬ 
perial palace. On the top of the pole, which 
almost reached the skies, a meteor seemed to 
play, and to lighten the whole world with its 

splendor. 
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Splendor. An elephant came from the west and a. 
overturned the pole. The meteor fell and ex- t‘ s ' 
pired on the ground, leaving the whole earth in 
profound darkness. Jehangire started from his 
bed. Naturally superstitious, he foresaw some 
coining evil in his dream. He related it, in the 
morning, to his Ornrahs. None ventured to in¬ 
terpret it; and when they stood in silence in the 
presence, a courier arrived, with advice that Mo- 
habet Chan, with all the forces of Punjab, was at 
the distance of a few miles from the Imperial 
camp. This sudden and unexpected, reinforce¬ 
ment diffused an universal joy. The emperor 
cried out, that his dream was interpreted. Mo- 
habet joined the army in the evening ; and pri¬ 
vate orders were immediately issued to the officers, 
to prepare for action by the dawn of day. 

The Imperial army was in motion while yet it He prepares 
was dark; and Shaw Jehan, apprized of their for baule * 
march, did not decline to engage. He advanced 
apace. The two armies came in sight of each 
other opposite to Tuglick-abad. The Imperialists 
were commanded in chief by Asiph Jah, the 
visier, who was posted in the centre. Mohabet 
Chan had charge of the right wing; Nawasis 
Chan of the left. Abdalla commanded the ad¬ 
vanced guards, consisting of three thousand horse. 

The ernperor himself stood behind the centre; 
and to encourage the generals, sent to each some 
presents, as a mark of his confidence and fa¬ 
vour. 

Some of the rebel lords, who thought they The Mo* 
were giving good advice to Shaw Jehan, pre¬ 
vailed upon him not to expose his person in the 
field. He retired to a small distance; and Raja 
Bickermajit marshalled his troops in order of 
battle. The Raja placed himself in the centre; 

Raja Bime commanded the right; Darab Chan 
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'%•«?* the left wing. The action was begun by the ad- 
—■ vanced guards on both sides. Those of Shaw Je- 
han were defeated at the first onset, by a strange 
accident. Abdulla, who commanded the ad¬ 
vanced guard of the Imperialists, spurring on his 
horse among the enemy, with a few officers in 
the secret, joined the rebels. His troops, mis¬ 
taking their commander’s perfidy for valour, 
rushed forward to support him ; and having en¬ 
gaged the enemy hand to hand, drove them back 
upon their own 1 ine. 

derated'’ 511 Asiph Jah took immediate advantage of the 
confusion occasioned by the flight of Shaw Je- 
han’s advanced guard. He pressed forward with 
the centre of the Imperialists, and came to afi ion 
with Raja Bickermajit. The shock was violent, 
and the battle continued obstinate for some time. 
Both the commanders exerted themselves to the 
utmost. At length the fortune of Asiph prevailed. 
Raja Bickermajit fell, pierced through the head 
with an arrow. The centre of the rebels imme¬ 
diately fled ; and, at that instant, Mohabet drove 
the left wing from the field. Raja Bime, in the 
mean time, pressed hard upon Nawasis Chan, 
who commanded the right wing of the Impe¬ 
rialists. The dust was so great, that the contend ¬ 
ing armies were involved in darkness. They felt 
for each other with their swords. Nawasis yas 
driven from the field. Many of his officers were 
killed, and some taken prisoners. Raja Bime, 
imagining he was returning after a complete vic¬ 
tory, fell in with the troops of Asiph Jan. They 
mixed undistinguished with each other. Slaugh¬ 
ter and confusion reigned. Wounds were in¬ 
flicted at random. Chance governed all. Every 
individual considered himself as in the midst of 
ten thousand foes. The armies retreated to then 
camps. The field was left to the dead. 


Both 
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parties, at first, claimed the honour of ^ 
the victory, but the consequences declared it to y— 
belong to Jehangire. Though both the emperor stances 
and Shaw Jehan had been kept out of the line at 
the beginning of the adtion, by the assiduity of 
their friends, when the battle became hot they 
mixed with their respedtive armies. Bickermajit, 
observing the emperor, pressed forward to seize 
him ; but in the attempt was slain. The spirit 
of the rebels fell with their leader. Shaw Jehan 
presented himself to the runaways in vain. Nei¬ 
ther threats nor promises would do. A panic 
had seized them; and though the prince cried 
aloud, That he himself, as good and as brave an 
officer as Bickermajit, was alive, they listened 
not as they passed, and soon fled beyond the 
power of hearing. 

Shaw Jehan became almoftt distracted with his gg 
misfortunes. He resolved seriously to prevent 
future misery and distress, by an immediate death. 

His adherents, however, prevailed upon him to 
retreat. He fled to the mountains of Mewat; his 
army falling off as he fled. Jehangire was the more 
astonished at his good fortune, the more it was 
unexpected. When the news of Abdalla’s trea¬ 
chery was brought him, he had given all over 
for lost. He distrusted Asiph Jah ; and he sent a 
messenger to recall him from the front, when that ; 

minister was upon the point of engaging the 
enemy. Fortunately for the emperor, the mes¬ 
senger did not come up to the visier till the affair 
was decided. The latter obeyed Jehangire, and 
brought him the news of victory. 

The battle was scarce decided, when Sultan SuUa^Pur, 
Purvez, in consequence of his father’s orders, irv the camp, 
arrived from Allahabad, in the Imperial camp. 

Jehangire received him with an excess of joy. 

The victory over his rebellious son had elevated 

his 
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his spirits, and dissipated all his fears. He sent 
liis seraglio before him to Agra; and raised Pur¬ 
vey, under the tuition of Mohabet, to the com¬ 
mand of the army. Shaw Jehan, in the mean 
time, with a few adherents, pursued his way to 
the Decan; and Purvez was ordered to. follow 
him with a considerable force. The fugitive 
prince stopt with his adherents, to refresh them¬ 
selves at the river Geniva. Purvez, in the mean 
time, came up; a cannonade ensued, and the 
Imperialists having forced their passage, Shaw 
Jehan retreated with precipitation. 

Affairs in We must, for a moment, lose sight of the 

u * Uu r prince, in the misfortunes of his adherents. 
The emperor, in his extreme affedlion for Shaw 
Jehan, had, while yet he remained in his duty, 
submitted to his government an extensive divi¬ 
sion of the empire, consisting of several provinces. 
In that number was the rich kingdom of Guze- 
rat. Bickermajit, who was slain in the acuon 
near Delhi, had been governor of that province ; 
and when he joined the prince in his expedition 
against his father, Suffvi Chan was left in the 
superintendency of Guzerat. Abdalla, whose 
perfidy, in deserting his sovereign in the late 
battle, we have already mentioned, was rewarded 
by the prince, for his treachery, with the go¬ 
vernment vacant by the death of Bickermajit. 
Unwilling to leave the prince in his distress, Ab- 
dalia dispatches his friend Offadir Chan to com¬ 
mand, in the mean time, in that province. Of- 
jfader arriving with a small force at Ahrnedabud, 
the capital, displaced Suffvi Chan, the Imperial 
governor. Suffvi fled to Hanksi. He wrote 
from thence to Nasir, the governor of Paten. 
Understanding that Suffvi was no stranger to the 
march of Sultan Davvir Buxsh, the son of Chuse- 
ro, under the tuition of his maternal grandfather, 

Chan 
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n Azem, to command for the emperor in a.d. i6ij. 
Guzerat, Nasir blamed him for his flight. He 
met Suffvi with a force at Caperbeniz. They 
resolved to march to Ahmedabad : and setting for¬ 
ward in the evening, they arrived next morning 
under the walls of the city. Dividing their forces 
into three bodies, each body attacked a gate. 

The elephants broke them open : the Imperialists 
entered, and Offader was seized. 

Shaw Jehan, after the rencounter at the river sh aw j«. 
Geniva, fled to Mando, the capital of Malava. 

News was brought to him in that city, that Guze- GuifrJt - 
rat was lost. He was much affected; but Ab- 
dalla made light of the matter. That Omrah 
marched toward Ahmedabad with seven thousand 
horse. When he arrived at Wasset, he found 
Suffvi, now the Imperial suba, ready unexpectedly 
to receive him. This lord, finding t-hat prince 
Dawir Buxsh and Chan Azem had lagged on their 
march, provided himself with an army. He posted 
his forces about twelve miles from Ahmedabad. 

Abdalla endeavoured to turn his rear. He was pre¬ 
vented by the vigilance of Suffvi ; and he there¬ 
fore resolved to come to battle. Dividing his 
army into three columns, he advanced in that 
order upon the enemy. Nasir Chan supported 
Suffvi, with his courage and conduct. The bat¬ 
tle was obstinate. Many officers of rank fell on 
the side of Abdalla. He was routed with great 
slaughter. He fled to Surat. The country peo¬ 
ple cut off the greatest part of the shattered re¬ 
mains of his followers in their retreat. He soon 
after, with a few troops, betook himself to Bram- 
pour. 

The prince Purvez and Mohabet, after the af- p„ rv « j t . 
fair at the river Geniva, returned to the emperor, jeblnaf the 
who was encamped under the walls of Fattepour. Nirb,dJa - 
The disturbances in Guzerat convinced Jehan- 

gire. 
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gire, that the Barnes of civil war could be only 
extinguished by the total ruin y$ Shavy Jeldm. 
He, therefore, ordered Purvez and Mohabet, at 
the head of the Rajaputs, in the Imperial pay, 
to pursue the rebel and to take biin alive. Shaw 
Johan left Maiulo, with a resolution to try his 
fortune m a battle. He passed the river Nirbid- 
da and threw up works to defend the ford. He 
was, by this time, reduced to great distress. His 
adherents gradually deserted him. He became 
tired of hostilities which promised no success. 
He sent to his brother Purvez, for very moderate 
terms. Purvez. by the advice of Mohabet, amused 
him with hopes, without corning to any determined 
point. The usual precautions were neglected on 
the side of Shaw Jehan ; and Mohabet, who 
watched an opportunity, crossed the river and 
surprized him in his camp. He was defeated 
’with great slaughter., 

Shaw Jehan tied from the Held, through Golr 
conda-, and then took the route of Orixa, to 
Bengal. The governor of Orixa, Ahmed Beg, 
fled on the prince’s approach. That province 
was given to Kulli Chan, one of Shaw Jehan’s 
adherents ; whilst he himself advanced to Burd- 
wan, and took possession of that district. He did 
not continue long at Burdwan. Ibrahim, go¬ 
vernor of Bengal, had collected all his forces to 
Raja Mahil, to oppose the unexpected ievasion ; 
and Shaw J Ban marched toward the place. 

When the prince had arrived within a lew miles 
of Raja Mahil, the suba abandoned that fortress 
as untenable. He retreated, in good order, to 
the fort of Tellia-Gurri ; which had been built 
to defend the pass between the mountains and the 
Ganges. In the fort were a number of Euro¬ 
peans. He strengthened them with a reinforce¬ 
ment of his best troops, whilst he encamped his 

army 
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army on the opposite bank of the river. Shaw 
Jehan, upon his arrival, invested the fort of Te!- 
lia-Gurri. He made little impression ; the Euro ¬ 
peans being excellent gunners and engineers. 
He attempted to cross, but was repulsed, having 
but a few boats. A neighbouring Raja, how¬ 
ever, provided the prince with a fleet of boats; 
and in these he transported two thousand horse. 
Ibrahim, finding that he was not to be attacked in 
his camp, crossed the river in his turn. He drew 
up in order of battle, against the .prince ; but in 
the adlion -his troops were defeated and he him¬ 
self slain. Bengal fell, with the suba, from the. 
empire. Ruritrf the chief engineer of Shaw Je- 
Mn, in the mean time found means to carry a 
mine, under the fort of Tellia-Gurri, and blew 
up about twenty yards of the. ratnpire. The 
place was taken by" assault, and the garrison put 
to the sword. 

Shaw Jeh&n. after this great and unexpected 
success attending his arms, marched to Daccaj 
where Ibrahim, the late suba, had deposited his 
own and the Imperial treasure. He no sooner 
appeared before Dacca, than it surrendered. 
Forty lacks of roupees were found in specie, be¬ 
sides jewels, much spoil, and warlike stores. 
Dacca was the last place in Bengal, and held out 
for the emperor. The Rajas, the hereditary go¬ 
vernors of districts, and all those who held 
estates of the crown, crowded into the court of 
the prince; and with presents and proffers oi 
allegiance,endeavoured to secure their possessions. 
The whole kingdom received a new sovereign ; 
and Darab, the son of Chan Chanan, was raised 
to the high office of suba, under Shaw Jehan. 

The ambition of the prince was not to lie con¬ 
fined to Bengal. He turned his eyes upon the 
adjoining province of Behar. He scarce had per¬ 
mitted 
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a,d. 1624. mitted his army to breathe after the conquest of 
H'g-1033. j) acc£1} before he led them in to Behar. Muchlis 
Chan, the Imperial governor of that province, 
fled to Allahabad at the approach of the prince. 
The gates of Patna, the capital, , were left open to 
receive him. He kept his court in the suba’s 
palace. The Zemindars crowded from all quar¬ 
ters into the city, made their submission, and, 
with presents, obtained his favour. But what 
was of greater consequence to the prince, Mu- 
barick, governor of the impregnable fort of 
Rhotas, which had never been taken by force, 
came and presented to him the keys. Shaw 
Jehan was exceedingly rejoiced at this piece of 
good fortune. He had now a place of security 
for his family ; and he found his mind, as alle¬ 
viated from care, fitter to encounter the dangers 
of the field and the vicissitudes of fortune. 

The prince having restored the civil govern¬ 
ment of Behar, which had been ruined by his 
invasion, raised Nasir Chan to the office of suba. 
He himself took again the field. He divided 
his army into three parts. The first he placed 
under the command of Abdalla, who had been 
lately so' unfoi-tunate in Guzerat. He ordered 
that officer to proceed to Allahabad, with his 
division ; to drive away the suba of Behar from 
thence, and to take possession of the place. Deria 
Chan was placed, bv the prince, over the^second 
division. That general was ordered to reduce 
the country round Jionpour. The third division 
Shaw Jehan, in person, commanded. He ad¬ 
vanced, by very slow marches to Benaris, hearing 
complaints, deciding causes, and settling the go¬ 
vernment of the country, as he went. 

Fortune hitherto favoured the arms of the re¬ 
bellious prince. Purvez, with Mohabet Chan, had 
pursued the fugitives, from the affair at the Nir- 
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idda, into the heart of Golconda. At Hydra- a. o. 
bad they gave over the pursuit; and began to * v h * *3* 
employ themselves in re-settling the affairs of the 
Decan, which the rebellion cf Shaw Jehan had 
very much deranged. The news of the loss of 
the eastern provinces alarmed Mohabet: even 
Jehangire, who passed his time in voluptuousness 
with his favourite Noor-Mahi!, was roused from 
his lethargy* He dispatched express after express 
to Purvey. The march of Shaw Jehan toward 
the capital, determined Mohabet to endeavour 
to intercept him on his way. He inarched with 
Purvey through Malav.a and Behar. He crossed 
the Jumna at Calpe, and the Ganges at Babere. 

The Imperial army came up with Deria, who 
commanded one of the three divisions of the re¬ 
bels, at; Manicpour. He was instantly defeated ? 
and he fell back to Benaris. Abdalla, at the 
same time, evacuated Allahabad, and joined Shaw 
Jehan. A council of war was called. Their de¬ 
liberation was short. They resolved to give im¬ 
mediate battle to Purvey and Mohabet, 

The resolution was scarce taken, when the Ini- iveptfa- 
periahsts appeared m sight. J\o tune was to be t»n. 
lost . Shaw Jehan drew up his array on the banks 
of a brook called Tonish. Abdalla commanded 
the right wing ; Nasir Chan the left; the prince 
himself took his post; in the centre. The ad¬ 
vanced guards were commanded by Raja Bime t 
and the whole field was marshalled by Sujazt 
Chan, who wa 3 at the head of the reserve in 
the rear. The artillery, under the direction of 
Rumi, was drawn up in one place before the 
centre, instead of being disposed properly along 
the line. The army of the rebels exceeded forty 
thousand horse: the Imperialists were more in 
number. 

Mohabet, in the. mean time was not idle. The 
He formed in order of battle the array of Prince 

Purvey. 



a. d. 1624. Purvez. His superiority, in point of numbers, 
> IS ‘J° 33 / enabled him to outflank the enemy. The parti¬ 
culars of his disposition are not related.—The 
action was begun by the artillery on the side of 
Shaw Jehan. But more than a thousand shot 
were expended before one took place : the enemy 
being yet at toc> great a distance, Mohabet 
would not permit his artillery to play, till he 
was sure of doing execution. The cannonade 
continued near an hour. Some of Rumi’s guns 
were dismounted, his men were driven from 
others. Shaw Jehan immediately ordered his 
advanced guard to charge a body of the Impe¬ 
rialists, who were coming forward, with hasty 
strides, to seize his artillery. The two advanced 
parties fought with great bravery. Those of 
Shaw Jehan at length gave ground. Raja Bime, 
who commanded them, preferred death to flight. 
He stood, with a few gallant friends, and was cut 
to pieces. 

leafJd dc * Mohabet, observing the defeat of the enemy’s 
advanced guard, came forward briskly with his 
whole line, and fell, with great fury, on the 
centre, where Shaw Jehan commanded in per¬ 
son. The shock was violent, but did not last. 
The prince was driven back from his guns, which 
were seized by Mohabet. Sujait Chan, who 
commanded the reserve of the rebels, threw him¬ 
self into the interval left by Shaw Jehan’s retreat. 
He fought, for some time, with great bravery, 
and furnished the prince with an opportunity of 
rallying his broken squadrons. But Sujait was, 
in his turn, defeated, and driven back in great 
confusion. Shaw Jehan advanced to the charge; 
but advice was brought him, that Nasir was 
defeated on the left, and that some of the enemy, 
who had passed his flanks, were seen advancing 
in his rear. 


The 



misT/fi. 



The desperate situation of the prince suggested a/d. tog, 
to hifti a desperate resolution. lie advanced as if CvJ 
he heard not the messenger, and plunged into® Hi»b«»ery. 
the thickest of the enemy. He was followed: by 
five hundred horse. This small body, devoting 
themselves to death with their leader, were irre¬ 
sistible. They effedted more by despair than the 
whole army had done by courage. Mohabet 
received a check, when he least expected it. He 
began to retreat:. but'Shaw Jeh&n was not pro¬ 
perly supported. His officers considered the bat¬ 
tle as lost, and refused to advance, Abdalla, 
who had hitherto maintained his ground on the 
right, received a message from the prince. He 
returned for answer, that all hopes of victory 
were gone, and that the best retreat they could 
make, Was now the only thing left: them by 
fortune. The prince was enraged. He resolved 
to die. His companions, seizing bis horse by the 
reins, forced him from the field. He fled not, 
but he was carried to the fort of llhotas. The 
rich plunder of his camp saved him from being 
pursued. 

Sultan Purvez and Mohabet, having stopt for 
a few days to refresh their array , after the fa- o««*n. 
tigues of a long march and an obstinate battle, 
took the route of Bengal. Shaw Jehan left his 
family in the fortress of Rhotas. He collected 
the remains of his defeated army. He marched 
to Patna, anti prepared to defend that city. He, 
however, evacuated the place at the approach ot 
his brother. He. fled through Bengal. Purvez 
was close at his heels. Shaw Jehan took tire, 
route of the Decan, by tire way ol Cuttack. 

Bengal, Behar and "Orixa, fell into the hands 
of Purvez. That prince and Mohabet. spent 
some time in re-settling the government of the 
three provinces ; and when the current of regula- 

vot. nr. o tion . 
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Besieges 

Brampour. 


a. d. i6i;. tion and law was restored to its ancient channel 
Hig. 1034. t ^ e y marc hed after Shaw Jehan into the Decan; 
by the northern road. 

Though Shaw Jehan's affairs were, to all ap¬ 
pearance, ruined, he found resources in his own 
adfive mind. During the time that Purvez and 
Mohabet remained in the recovered provinces, he 
found means to attach to his party the Raja of 
Ambere. By the junction of the Raja’s forces, 
he found himself in a condition to sit down be¬ 
fore the city of Brampouh. He had reduced it 
to great distress, when the Imperial army, under 
Purvez and Mohabet, arrived on the banks of 
the Nirbidda. He had not a force sufficient to 
oppose them: he raised the siege, and took shelter 
in the mountains of Ballagat. In his retreat he 
made an attempt on the castle of Hasser. This 
is a strong fortress on the frontiers of Candeish. 
It stands upon the top of a mountain : it has 
springs of water, and of good soil a sufficiency 
to maintain with its produce four thousand men. 
As all access to the fortress is impracticable, he 
might have waited there for the change which 
time might make in his fortunes. He was re¬ 
pulsed. 

This latter piece of bad success completed the 
ruin of his party. His nobles first deserted, him; 
and they were followed by the private soldiers. 
A thousand horse only remained. His spirits 
sunk within him ; his misfortunes oppressed him; 
his guilt and folly were always present to his 
mind. Sickness was added to his other miseries. 
He was hunted, like a wild beast, from place to 
place. All mankind were his enemies ; and he 
was their foe. Where he thought he could not 
overcome, he fled : he spread devastation through 
places where he could prevail. He was, how¬ 
ever, tired of rapine; worn down by contention 

and 
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and hostility. He'wrote letters of compunction' a. o. u>j. s 
to his father. He enlarged his own guilt ; he ._!!!, JLf 
even added, if possible, to ins own wretchedness 
and misfortune. Jc hang-ire was often full of af¬ 
fection; he was always weak. He was shocked 
at the miserable condition of a son, whom he 
once had loved. His tears fell upon the part of 
Shaw Jehart’s letter which mentioned guilt» and 
his crimes vanished from memory. 

In the midst of this retumifig softness, Jehan- h« i» p«- 
gire was not altogether void of policy. He wrote °‘ w ' 
to his son, that if he would give orders to the v ‘" 
governors of Rhotas, of Azere, and other places, 
which were still held out in his name, to deliver 
up their forts ; and send his three sons, Dara, 
Aurungzebe, and Murad, to court, and at the 
same time accompany them, he would be forgiven 
for his past crimes. Shaw Jehan embraced the 
offer with joy; He delivered up the forts ; he 
sent his children to Agra. He, however, found 
various pretences for not appearing in person at 
court. He alleged, that he was ashamed to see a 
father whom he had so much injured; but he was 
actually afraid of the machinations of the favourite 
Sultana, He made excursions, under a pretence 
of pleasure, through all parts of the empire, at¬ 
tended by five hundred horse. He was some 
times heard of- at Ajmere, sometimes at Tata on 
tile Indus; and again, in the Decan. 

In the rebellion of Shaw JeMn, we lost sight cwfcto 
of the Persian' invasion, under Shaw Abas. The »mpiw. 
sovereigns of Persia had long laid claim to the 
city of Candahar. They endeavoured often to 
obtain it by negotiation, and often by force. 

They had failed in the first; and they were not 
successful in the latter, till the civil distractions 
of India furnished them with an undisturbed op¬ 
portunity of besieging the place. When the 
, ’ g % Persian 
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invasion happened, Candahar was but 
t hg ’ ‘° i4 . slightly garrisoned. The place, however, held 
out with vigour, till Shaw Abas appeared before 
it in person. It surrendered to that monarch ; 
and the news of the misfortune met Rustum Suf- 
favi at Lahore, as he was on his march to relieve 
the besieged. The Persians, after the capture of 
Candahar, retreated ; and Jehangire, having oc¬ 
casion for all his troops to quell domestic disturb¬ 
ances, sat silently down with the loss, 
irruption of Shaw Abas had scarce retreated, when the 

iheUsbecki. u s heek. Tartars, encouraged by his success, and 
the civil dissentions in Hindostan, invaded the 
province of Ghizni, and took several small forts. 
When the news of this invasion arrived at court, 
Channa Zad, the son of Mohabet, was sent from 
Cashmire with some troops, to oppose the in¬ 
vaders. This young officer attacked them with 
vigour on all occasions, and, in general, with 
great success. They were, at length, after an 
obstinate and bloody war, which continued nine 
months, driven out of the empire. The con¬ 
queror pursued the fugitives, and laid waste a 
part of their country. 
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CHAP. V. 

Mohabet in favour—Accused of intended treason 
—Ordered to court—Machinations of his ene¬ 
mies—Indignities offered him—He resolves to 
seize the emperor—He takes him in his tent — 

Defeats the visier—Condemns the Sultcma to 
death—But pardons her—Governs the empire — 
Attached by the citizens of Cabal—He lays 
down his power—Obliged to fly—Sent against 
Shaw Jehan—Death of prince Purvez—His 
char abler—Death of Chan Chanan. 

THE valour and abilities of Mohabet, in con- A D l6lJ- 
dudting the war against Shaw Jehan, raised senti- Hi s- lo n- 
ments of gratitude in the breast of Jehangire. Mohabet in 
His son* Channa Zad, had been lately gratified high flV0ur * 
with the government of Cabul; and others, his 
relations and friends, were advanced to lucrative 
and honourable employments. The great victory 
near Benaris, confirmed the emperor’s high opinion 
of Mohabet, and the news of that important 
event filled him with excessive joy. His grateful 
feelings for his general, rose in proportion to the 
decrease of his fears for his throne. These senti¬ 
ments, however, did not long continue. Mo¬ 
habet had a great many enemies; his sovereign 
had but little firmness. The abilities of the 

g 3 former 
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intended 

treason. 


Hig io'? 1 *' ^ ormer h a d raised envy; and Nature had given to 
w-Ar-l/ the latter a disposition too easy and pliant, to be 
proof against misrepresentation. To explain the 
causes of an event which almost transferred the 
empire from the house of Timur to other hands, 
we must look back to some circumstances prior to 
this period. 

Chan Chanan, mentioned as the tutor of Pur- 
vez in his government of Candeish, had, through 
some disgust, attached himself to the fortunes of 
Shaw Jehan, when that prince succeeded his bro¬ 
ther in the command of the Imperial army in the 
Decan. It was by that lord’s advice that he 
cut off Chusero ; by his advice he rebelled against 
his father. He accompanied the prince in his 
expedition to Agra and Delhi ; and though he 
took rio part in the fatigues of the field, he ruled 
in the cabinet. When the affairs of Shaw Jehan 
became desperate, after his retreat to the Decan, 
be advised him to sue for a pardon, through his 
brother Purvez, to whose temper and character he 
could have been no stranger. When he arrived in 
the Imperial camp, lie. found no disposition in Mo- 
habet to relinquish by terms, the advantages which 
had been obtained by the sword. Having failed 
in his endeavours for the prince, he applied 
for himself. Mohabet was shocked at this reite¬ 
ration of treachery ; and he persuaded Purvez 
to throw him and his family into prison. The 
latter were sent, under an escort, to Agra ? he 
himself was detained, in close confinement, in 
the camp, and his estate was confiscated by an 
Imperial edift. 

After the decisive battle near Benaris, the pro¬ 
vince of Bengal, which had been reduced by 
Shaw Jehan, fell at once into the hands of the 
conquerors. Purvez, who had a commission 
from his father to govern the eastern provinces, 

conferred 
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conferred the subaship of Bengal upon Mohabet, a. d. rfi*. 
who sent his son Channa Zad, lately arrived in —/, 

the army, to manage his government in his 
own absence. Dara, the son of Chan Clianan, 
had been made suba of Bengal by Shaw Jelian. 

That young lord was seized by the people, and 
delivered into the hands of Cluinna Zad, as soon 
as he arrived at the capital of the province. He 
immediately sent Dara to his father, who, having 
informed the emperor of that circumstance, re¬ 
ceived orders to put him to death, as an obstinate* 
rebel. Mohabet obeyed, and sent the unfortunate 
suba’s head to Agra. 

Chan Chanan, though confined in the camp of His enemies 
Purvez, found means, by letters, to insinuate atcourt * 
himself into the good graces of the Sultana, and 
her brother the visier. The two last had been 
long the enemies of Mohabet; and the former 
imputed the death of his son to that lord, and 
was resolved to revenge the injury. He wrote to 
the Sultana: he sent letters to Asiph. He in¬ 
formed them that Mohabet was forming designs 
to raise Purvez to the throne. This was carried 
to the emperor’s errs. He ordered Chan Chanan 
to be released; and that Omrah, who remained 
with Purvez, accused Mohabet, by letters to the 
emperor, of intended treason. 

Jehangire, naturally suspicious, was alarmed. Theempe- 
The spirit of jealousy and distrust took possession roralarmcd - 
of his mind. He forgot the services of Mohabet 
in his own fears. He ordered him to court, and 
raised Chan Jehan Lodi from the government of 
Guzerat to the command of the army under 
Purvez. Mohabet, before the emperor’s orders 
arrived, had set out with Purvez for Bengal. 

He had been guilty of a neglecSt, which gave 
colour to the accusations of his enemies. The 
elephants taken in battle are Imperial property. 

g 4 These 
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These he had retained, together with the presents 
which his son Clianna Zad had received in re¬ 
settling' that province. A second peremptory order 
was sent to him. He was acquainted that he 
was appointed to the suhaship of Punjab, but 
that the emperor deprived him of Lahore, winch 
had been usually annexed to that government. 
He was thunderstruck at the sudden change in 
the emperor’s mind. He resolved to obey. He 
went to take his leave of Pitrvez. The prince 
was cold and stately, and seemed to forget his 
friend in the displeasure of his father. 

Sensible of his own abilities, conscious of his 
honour, elevated, by his reputation in war, Mo- 
habet was disgusted beyond measure at tins re¬ 
turn for his services. He resolved to retire to his 
castle of Rintirnpour; but an order arrived to de¬ 
liver that fortress into the hands of one of the Sul¬ 
tana's creatures. This latter circumstance con ¬ 
firmed what his friends at court had written to 
him before, that his life was in danger, should 
he trust himself in the Imperial presence. He 
wrote to Jehangire. He expressed his astonish¬ 
ment at his displeasure. He declared his perfect 
confidence in tire honour of his prince; but he 
expressed his well-grounded distrust of his advisers. 
The letter produced nothing but an order for his 
immediate appearance at court. To refuse was 
to rebel. Pie wrote again to the emperor. “ I 
will, says he, “ serve my sovereign with my life 
against his enemies, but I will not expose it to the 
malice of his friends. Assure me of safety, and 
I will clear myself in the presence.” Jehangire, 
upon receiving this letter, was enraged. He dis¬ 
patched a courier, with his last commands for 
his appearance. He at length resolved to obey 
.Five thousand Raja puts, in the Imperial pay, 
from an affection for their general, offered him 

their 
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eir service to conduct him to court. Escort- a. d. i 6* ? . 
ed by these, he took the route of Lahore, where Hig - ,0 *>- 
the emperor, at the time, resided. * v J 

On the eighteenth of April 1626, Jehangire iu 0 t>ey«. 
set out from Lahore toward Cabul. News was 
brought to the Imperial camp, that Mohabet had 
sent before him the elephants taken at the battle 
of Benaris ; and that he himself followed, with 
a retinue of five thousand Rajaputs. The Sulta¬ 
na and the visier were struck with a double ter¬ 
ror. They were afraid of a reconciliation : they 
were afraid of his force. They persuaded the 
emperor not to admit him into the camp. When, 
therefore, he arrived near the tents, he was or¬ 
dered to stop, till he accounted for the revenues 
of Bengal, and the plunder taken at the battle 
of Benaris. Mohabet was enraged : he dis¬ 
patched his son-in-law to the emperor, to com¬ 
plain of an indignity so unworthy of his fidelity 
and services. He could not have chosen a worse 
messenger. The emperor had been much offend¬ 
ed with Mohabet, for giving his daughter in mar¬ 
riage without his consent; and he had resolved 
to be revenged. When, therefore, the young 
lord alighted from, his elephant in the Imperial 
square, he was suddenly seized ; he was stript of 
his clothes, covered with rags, bastinadoed, and 
sent out of the camp riding backward on a sorry 
jade, amid the shouts of the whole army. 

The intelligence of this gross affront came to ^j. s 
Mohabet before the dishonoured youth appeared, affront*!* 
He bore it with seeming patience. He was shock¬ 
ed at the weakness of the emperor, which had 
yielded so much to the malice of .a vindictive wo¬ 
man. He separated, by degrees, his retinue 
from the camp, He found he could not trust 
himself in the hands of his enemies ; and he took 
at once a bold resolution. The emperor was on 

his 
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^ *' s match to Cabul, and he resolved to watch his 
motions. He hovered, during the night, round 
the skirts ot the camp ; and the morning presented 
a favourable opportunity for the execution of his 
scheme, 


"c; a n$”‘ When M °habet arrived, the Imperial army lay. 
>iUm tent, encamped on the banks, of the Be hat or Gclurn, 
at the end ol the bridge, on the high-road which 
lt d to Cabul. The advanced guard began to 
move over the bridge in the morning, and was 
gradually followed by the other troops. The em¬ 
peror remained in the old camp. He was not in 
an enemy's country, and he used no precautions. 
When the greatest part of the army had passed, 
Mohabet suddenly advanced with his faithful Ra~ 
.japuts. He seized the bridge, and set it on fire; 
leaving two thousand of his men under the com¬ 
mune of his son, to defend t’ flames, and to 

s< ; op the return of the enemy. Having made this 
disposition, he rode with great speed to the Im¬ 
perial square. He was first observed by the officers 
of the household, passing by the haram in seem¬ 
ing disorder. His countenance was pale, but de¬ 
termined. They were alarmed ; and he rushed 
forward to the emperor's tent, 

‘* c,him The writer of the Acbal Namma, who was thqn 
lord of the wardrobe, suspecting that Mohabet 
meant to assassinate the emperor^ drew his sword, 
and followed him with great speech TheOmrahs 
m waiting did the same. When they had ad¬ 
vanced to the Imperial tent, they found Mohabet 
surrounded by five-hundred liajaputs on foot, 
standing at the door, with swords by their sides 
and pikes in their hands. The lords were imme¬ 
diately seized and disarmed. The emperor, hear¬ 
ing the noise and confusion without, cut his way 
through the screens, and entered the bathing-tent, 
vvuich was behind his sleeping apartment. Mo- 
• - habet 
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alighted and entered ; not finding the em¬ 
peror, he pressed forward with forty Rajaputs, 
to the bathing-tent. Some of the Imperial guards 
stood at the door. The officer who commanded 
them, sternly asked Mohabet, Why he presumed 
to intrude on the emperor’s privacy ? He answered 
him, by putting his hand upon his sword, and 
frowning upon him with a determined counte¬ 
nance. A. panic seized the guards. They made 
way for him to pass. In the outer apartment of 
the bathing-tent, stood many Omrahs of high 
rank. They drew their swords; but the Raja¬ 
puts surrounding them, they thought proper to 
deliver up their arms. 

The news of this insult was carried to the em¬ 
peror by some of the women who attended him 
in the inner tent. He seized his sword, and was 
about to assault Mohabet, when he saw his guards 
and nobles disarmed. He dropt his point; and 
said, “ What dost thou mean, Mohabet Chan?” 
Mohabet touching the ground, and then his fore¬ 
head, with his hand, thus replied : “ Forced by 
the machinations of my enemies, who plot against 
my life, I throw myself under the protection of 
my sovereign.”—“ You are safe,”—answered 
the emperor; “ but what would these, who 

stand armed behind you ?”—“ They want full 
security,” rejoined Mohabet, “ for me and my 
family; and without it, they will not retire.” 
—I understand you,” said Jehangire: “ name 
your terms, and they shall be granted. But you 
do me an injustice, Mohabet ; I did not plot 
against your life. I knew your services, though 
I was offended at your seeming disobedience to 
my commands. Be assured of my protection : 

I shall forget the conduCt which necessity has im¬ 
posed upon you.” 

Mohabet, 



A.D. 1626. 
Hig. iojf. 
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t _, without naming his conditions, ob- 

wj—I* served to the emperor, that it was now time to 
kim”'"** daily amusement of hunting. Without 

w aiting for a reply, he ordered his own horse to 
be brought. Jeleingire declined mounting him : 
Mohabet seemed not to listen. •“ Then, Mciha- 
befc Chan,” said the emperor, “ if still I have a 
horse of lny own, I will mount him.” One was 
brought him. They rode slowly away together, 
surrounded by the Kajaputs. When they had ad¬ 
vanced beyond the skirts of the camp, Mohabet 
observed to the emperor, that it would be pru¬ 
dent for him to mount an elephant, to avoid any 
accident that might happen in the confusion 
which was likely to ensue. Jehangire had now 
no will of his own. He mounted the elephant; 
and three liajaputs, under a pretence of defend¬ 
ing him, mounted by his side, 
to h't own The emperor had scarce placed himself on the 
" mi> ‘ elephant, when Muckirrib Chan, one of the 
officers of state, pressing through the Rajaputs, 
climbed up the elephant’s side, and sat down by 
his sovereign. He was threatened by the Raja- 
puts. He was obstinate, and would not stir. 
One slightly cut him on the forehead with his 
sabre ; but he was not to be moved. They had 
now proceeded near a mile from the camp, when 
some of the officers of the household, mounted 
upon elephants, came up, and placed themselves 
on the road before the emperor. Mohabet or¬ 
dered them to clear the way : they refused, and 
were cut to pieces. He then continued his route, 
without further obstruction, to his own camp. 
The emperor was brought to his tent : and all 
spectators being removed, Mohabet explained 
himself to him, protesting, that he had formed 
no designs either against his life or his power. 

“ But,” 
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I am deter- a. i>. 1C2*. 

H|g. 10J5. 


‘ But,” concluded he sternly, 
mined to be safe.” 

Asiph, the visier, had crossed the bridge in the Cuts offs*, 
morning with the Imperial army. The Sultana, i*' ,chiUU 
when Mohabet was busy in securing the person 
of the emperor, made her escape to her brother. 

He considered that nothing was done, so long 
as that haughty wdman remained out of his power. 

He resolved to prosecute his plan, with the same 
resolute boldness with which it was begun. He 
returned with the emperor to his former camp, 
on the bank of the Gelurn. Sujait Chan, an 
Omvah of high reputation, had arrived that in¬ 
stant to join the Imperial army. He knew the 
situation of affairs ; and loudly inveighed, in the 
presence of the Rajaputs, against Mohabet. That 
lord was at once enraged and alarmed. .He or¬ 
dered his troops to fill upon Sujait and his reti¬ 
nue, and every man of them was put to the 
sword. The other "Omrahs, who had hitherto 
hovered round, struck with the fate of Sujait, 
fled across the river, and joined the Imperial 


army. 

Noor-Jehan was the messenger of the disaster The »;,•« 
which befel the emperor, to her brother Asiph. 

He immediately called the Ornrahs together: " , ‘P eror ; 
and the Sultana vehemently accused those who 
had been left with Jehangire, of negligence and 
cowardice. A debate arose about the best me¬ 
thod of rescuing their sovereign otit of the hands 
of Mohabet. The measure was full of peril; but 
it must be taken. They agreed to assemble their 
forces by the dawn of next morning; and to en¬ 
deavour to repass the river against the rebel. The 
emperor was apprized of their intentions. He 
began to fear for his life. Repeated messages 
were sent to the visier to desist from his purpose ; 
but that minister did not think himself obliged to 
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p, 1626. obey the commands of an imprisoned monarch/ 
,o3 ^‘ who was under the influence of the man who had 
seized his person. 

Asiph began his march with day. When he 
came to the bridge, he found it burnt down. 
He resolved to ford the river; but the water was 
so deep, that many were drowned* Those who 
gained the further shore, had to fight the enemy 
at a manifest disadvantage. They were cut off 
as fast as they ascended the bank. A succession 
of victims came to the swords of the Rajaputs. 
The adtion continued for some hours. The rear 
of the Imperialists pressing into the river, pre¬ 
vented the front from retreating. The Sultana 
was not a tame spedtator on the occasion. Mount¬ 
ed on an elephant, she plunged into the stream, 
with her daughter by her side. The young lady 
was wounded in the arm : but her mother pressed 
forward. Three of her elephant drivers were 
successively killed; and the elephant received three 
wounds on the trunk. Noor-Jehan, in the mean 
time, emptied four quivers of arrows on the 
enemy. The Rajaputs pressed into the stream to 
seize her; but the master of her household, 
mounting the elephant, turned him away, and 
carried her out of the river, notwithstanding her 
threats and commands. 

Whilst these things happen in the river, Fidai 
Chan and Abul Hassen, with some other gallant 
nobles, forming a squadron ol gentlemen in the 
rear of the Imperialists, plunged into the river, 
and gained the opposite shore. The shock be¬ 
tween them and the Rajaputs was violent. The 
latter gave way, and fled toward the tents ol the 
prince Shariar, where the emperor remained un¬ 
der a guard. They stopt, and the adtion became 
bloody. The arrows and shot piercing through 
the tents, the emperor was in imminent danger : 

but 
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;;but Muchlis Chan, who stood near him, covered a. r>. 16* 
him with shields. In the mean time, Mohabet ***• 103s ; 
re-established the ranks of the fugitives behind 
the tents. He turned them, and fell upon the * 
flank of the Imperialists. Visier Bee, Altai la, 
and several gallant lords, were killed : Fidai was 
covered with wounths. The spirit of his followers 
began to sink. Mohabet. pressed hard upon them; 
and at length they fled. The field was covered 
with dead bodies, and a complete victory re¬ 
mained to the Rajaputs. 

The runaways, gaining the opposite side of the and taken 
river, found their troops diminished and com- priSOner ' 
pletely ruined. They gave up all thoughts of 
further resistance : each fled to his own home. 

The army, in the space of a few hours, was dis¬ 
sipated. Asiph fled to his estates ; and shut him¬ 
self up, with rive hundred men, in the ca tie of 
New Rhotas, on the Attoc. The Sultana found 
means to escape to Lahore. Mohabet dispatched 
a messenger to Asiph, with assurances of sarett, 
should he return to the camp. The visier would 
not trust, himself in his hands. Meer Berwir, the 
son of Mohabet, with a detachment besieged the 
fort of Rhotas. Asiph was soon reduced to dis- The Sultana 
tress ; and, on the arrival of Mohabet before the se,2wl > 
place, that lord, v. ith his son Abu Talib, sur¬ 
rendered at: discretion. Noor-Jehlln had scarce 
returned to Lahore, when she received letters 
from the emperor. He acquainted her, that he 
was treated with re speed by Mohabet, and that 
matters were amicably settled between them. 

He conjured her, therefore, as she regarded his 
peace and safety, to lay aside all thoughts of hos¬ 
tile preparations. He concluded with command¬ 
ing her to follow him to Cabul, whither, of his 
owm free choice, he then directed his march. 
Noor-Jehan did not long hesitate. She set out 

from 
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-• from Lahore, and soon came up with her lord. 
When she arrived, troops were sent out by Mo- 
habet, by way of doing her honour. But they 
were her keepers, and not her guards. They 
surrounded her tent, and watched all her mo¬ 
tions. 

Mohabet, who carried every thing before him 
in the presence, accused her publicly of treason. 
He affirmed, that she had conspired against the 
emperor, by estranging from him the hearts of 
his subjects : that the most cruel and unwarrant¬ 
able adlions had been done, by her capricious or¬ 
ders, in every corner of the empire : that her 
haughtiness was the source of public calamities, 
her malignity the ruin of many individuals : that 
she had even extended her views to the empire, 
by favouring the succession of Shariar to the 
throne, under whose feeble administration she 
hoped to govern India at pleasure. He therefore 
insisted that a public example should be made of 
so wicked a woman ; as a sign to mankind, that 
crimes in the most exalted persons ought to meet 
with no more favour, than iniquities in the mean 
and low. “ You, who are emperor of the Mo¬ 
guls !'* said Mohabet, addressing himself to Jehan- 
gire, “ whom we look upon as something more 
than human, ought to follow the example of 
God, who has no respedl for persons.'” 

Jehangire was too well acquainted with his 
situation to contradidt Mohabet. He owned the 
justice of the accusation, and lie signed a warrant 
for her death. Being excluded from his presence, 
her charms had lost their irresistible influence over 
him ; and when his passions did not thwart the 
natural bias of his mind, he was always just. 
The dreadful message was delivered to the Sultana. 
She heard it without emotion. “ Imprisoned 
sovereigns,” said she, “ lose their right to life 
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kh their freedom; but permit me for once to a. d. i 6*> 
see the emperor, and to bathe with my tears the [ hg ' xo *{' 
hand that has fixed the seal to the warrant of 
death/’ She was brought before her husband, 
in the presence of Mohabet. Her beauty shone 
with additional lustre through her sorrow. She 
uttered not one word. Jehangire burst into tears. 

“ Will you not spare this woman, Mohabet ?” 
said the emperor 5 “ you see how she weeps.”— 

The emperor of the Moguls,” replied Moha¬ 
bet, “ should never ask in vain.” The guards 
retired from her at a wave of liis hand ; and she 
was restored that instant to her former at¬ 
tendants. 

The friends of Mohabet disapproved of his ge- March to 
nerosity, and he had cause to repent of it him- 
self,. The Sultana lived not to thank her for- 
giver, but to revenge herself. The Imperial 
camp moved to CabuL Mohabet, without ap¬ 
pearing to command, directed every thing at 
court. The emperor implicitly followed his ad¬ 
vice; and he even seemed to harbour no resent¬ 
ment against him for the past. He had long 
known his abilities ; he was now convinced of his 
integrity and generosity. Naturally fond of indo¬ 
lence and pleasure himself, he could not wish to 
have left the affairs of the state in better hands. 

The attention paid him by Mohabet, eradicated 
every idea of bondage ; and the weight which his 
edicts carried, from their precision and wisdom, 
reconciled his situation to his pride, by the obe¬ 
dience which was paid to them over all the 
empire. 

Six months had passed inCabul, in an apparent Designs of 
harmony between the monarch and his minister, 

The busy spirit of Noor-Jehan was, in the mean 1)abet 
time, hatching mischief. She concealed her 
schemes so effectually, that they escaped the pene- 

VOL. m. ‘ If trating 
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a. p. 16*6. trating eyes of. Mohabet. The emperor resided 
in his palace at Cabul : the minister lay every 
night in the camp of his Rajaputs, without the 
walls. When he came one morning to pay his 
respedts at court with his retinue, the citizens, 
at the instigation of the Sultana, attacked him 
from both ends of a narrow street. Some, posted 
in windows on either side, fired upon him with 
muskets. He turned back, and forced his way 
to his camp. He arrived among the Rajaputs 
unhurt: his followers were all either wounded 
or slain. The citizens did not rest here. They 
fell upon the guards which he had placed round 
the emperor ; and put five hundred to the sword, 
defeated. Mohabet, enraged at the perfidy of the Cabu- 
lians, prepared to take ample revenge. He block¬ 
ed up the city with his army. The massacre 
within was discontinued. Fear succeeded to 
rage. The principal inhabitants, laying the 
whole blame upon the rabble, came out in the 
most suppliant manner to Mohabet. Jehangire, 
who disclaimed all knowledge of the tumult, in¬ 
terceded for them; and the enraged minister spared 
the city, after having punished the most noto¬ 
rious ringleaders of the insurgents. Ide, how¬ 
ever, declared, that he would never enter the 
perfidious city of Cabul : he gave directions to 
the emperor to quit it the next day, and, having 
made the necessary preparations, the Imperial 
camp moved in a few days toward Lahore. 

Mohabet On the way to Lahore, Mohabet took a sudden 
power! Ins resolution to throw up his power. He had no 
intentions himself upon the empire; and he had 
triumphed over his enemies, and served his 
friends. Fie exacted, and obtained from Jehan¬ 
gire, the most solemn promises of oblivion lor the 
past ; and he restored that prince to all his for¬ 
mer consequence and power. Fie promised to 

assist 
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assist him with his advice ; and to shew bis since¬ 
rity, he dismissed the greatest part of his guards 
and attendants. This, conduct was noble; but 
he had gone too far to retreat. Gratitude is not 
so strong a passion as revenge. The weak forget 
favours; but the haughty never forget indignities. 
The Sultana kept fresh in her memory her dis¬ 
grace ; she remembered her danger from Moha¬ 
bet. She applied to Jehangire for his immedi¬ 
ate death. She urged specious arguments to 
strengthen her request. ** A .man/’ said she, 
“ who is so daring as to seize the person of his 
sovereign, is a dangerous subject. The lustre of 
royalty must be diminished/* continued the Sulta¬ 
na, “ in the eyes of the people, whilst he who 
pulled his prince from the throne, is permitted to 
kneel before it with feigned allegiance. Jehan¬ 
gire was shocked at her proposal. He com¬ 
manded her to be silent. 

She was silent, but she did not drop her design. 
She resolved to take off by private treachery, the 
man whom she failed to bring to a public death. 
She contrived to place one of her eunuchs behind 
the curtain, with orders to shoot Mohabet, when 
he should next come to pay his respects in the 
presence, Jehangire overheard her commands to 
the slave. He acquainted Mohabet with the snare 
laid for his life; insinuating that his power was 
not; sufficient to protect him from private treache¬ 
ry, though he was resolved to save him from pub¬ 
lic disgrace. Mohabet was alarmed. He escaped 
from the camp. The army lay that day on the 
banks of the Gelum, in the very spot where 
the emperor had seven months before been seized. 
Mohabet, after having the whole power of the 
empire in his hands, was obliged to fly from that 
very place, wit bout a single attendant. He carried 
nothing with him but his life : his wealth was 
u 2 left 
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left in the Imperial camp, and became the pro* 
i g perty of Noor-Jehan. His flight had scarce be¬ 
come public, when an ediCt was issued, by the 
Sultana’s procurement, to all the governors of 
provinces, to make diligent search for him. He 
was declared a rebel, and a reward was put upon 
his head. 

Asiph disapproved of his sister’s violence. He 
knew the merit of Mohabet: he was not forget¬ 
ful of his kindness to himself, when under his 
power. He was tired, besides, of the weakness 
of Jehangire, and of the Sultana’s tyranny. He, 
however, observed a cautious silence. His power 
depended upon his sister; and she was haughty 
as well as vindictive. Mohabet flew from place 
to place. He took at first the route of Tatta ; 
but the unfortunate have enemies every where. 
The boldness which had lately raised him to the 
summit of power, forsook him not in his distress. 
He mounted his horse ; and rode solitary near 
four hundred miles, to throw himself into the con¬ 
versation of Asiph. That minister, at the time, 
was in the Imperial camp at Karnal, on the road 
between Lahore and Delhi. Mohabet, in a mean 
habit, entered the camp when it was dark ; and 
about nine o’clock placed himself in the passage, 
which led from the apartments of Asiph to the 
haram. The eunuch who stood at the door, 
questioned Mohabet. He knew that lord by his 
voice; but he assured him of his fidelity. Mo¬ 
habet told him, that he wished to speak to his 
lord cm affairs of the last moment. The visier 
came. 

with Asiph When Asiph saw the low condition into which 
he, who lately commanded the empire, was fallen, 
he could scarce refrain from tears. He took him 
in his arms: they retired in silence to a secret 
place. Mohabet, after mentioning the ingrati¬ 
tude 
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tude of Noor-Jehan, complained of the imbecility 
of the emperor, and plainly told the visier, that, 
low as he was reduced, he was determined to 
raise up another sovereign in India. ce Purvez,” 
continued Mohabet, “ is a virtuous man, and 
my friend. But he is easy and pliant; and we 
must not change one weak prince for another. 
I know the merit of Shaw Jehan ; I have fought 
against him; and when I conquered, I gained 
not a victory, but my own life. He suits the 
times. Pie is ambitious, and sometimes severe ; 
but he will aggrandize the empire abroad, and 
add vigour and precision to the laws at home. 1 ’ 
Asiph was oveijoyed at this declaration. He 
was connedfed in: friendship as well as in affinity 
with Shaw Jehan. “ You must go hence with 
speed,” said Asiph; and I will endeavour to 
procure your pardon. The emperor, who is not 
averse to you, will listen to my request, espe¬ 
cially as Shaw Jehan, with whom you alone arc 
able to cope in the field, is in arms. I shall pro¬ 
cure for you an army, which you shall use as the 
circumstances of the time will demand.” 

The two Omrahs, having sworn fidelity to one 
another, parted. Mohabet, mounting his horse, 
dived into the night; Asiph went into the pre¬ 
sence. The emperor was much alarmed at the 
news from the Decan, that his rebellious son 
had collected an army. He regretted the loss 
of Mohabet, and Asiph took that opportunity 
of suing for his pardon. The emperor, in the 
warmth of his zeal against his son, ordered an 
edicft of indemnity to be forthwith issued, which 
restored Mohabet to his honours and estates. A 
corhmission was given him to command the army 
against Shaw Jehan; and the ceremony of giving 
thanks in the presence was dispensed with in his 
favour, as he could not trust his life to the mercy 
of Noor-Jehan. 
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An event, however, happened, which ren¬ 
dered these preparations against Shaw Jehan un¬ 
necessary. That prince desisted from his new 
enterprise without the interposition of force. 
When Mohabet carried all before him at court, 
his friend and pupil, the prince Purvez, remained 
at the head of the army, and commanded all 
the eastern and southern provinces in great tran¬ 
quillity. He took no notice of his father’s con¬ 
finement, and he used no means for his release- 
merit, He knew that Mohabet had no designs 
upon the empire; and he was rather pleased, 
with a cheek upon the emperor, which might 
prove an excuse to himself, from being bound by 
his commands. In the midst of the insensibility 
and tranquillity of Purvez, lie was seized by an 
apoplexy, which carried him off in the thirty- 
eighth year of his age. 

Sultan Purvez was one of those harmless men, 
that pass without either envy or farhe through 
life. Destitute of those violent pisskms which 
agitate the animated and ambitious, he was ne¬ 
ver completely happy, nor thoroughly miserable. 
Ease was his only comfort, toil his sole aversion. 
Though battles were gained in his name, he was 
rather an incumbrance to an army, than the 
spring which should move the whole. Without 
ambition to command, he thought it no indig¬ 
nity to obey. He approved of the counsel of 
others, without ever proposing his own. He 
was, in short, an useful engine in the hands of an 
able general. There was a kind of comity in his 
manner, which commanded respedt, where he 
impressed no awe; and even men who knew his 
.weakness, listened with attention to his com¬ 
mands. His constitution was feeble and lethar¬ 
gic ; his life a perpetual slumber. Had he lived, 
he was destined for the throne ; and, as he had 

no 
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no passions to gratify, the happiness or misery of 
his reign would depend on those whom chance 
might place around him. His death was regret¬ 
ted more, perhaps, than that of an abler man 
might have been. He never committed injuries, 
and mankind gave him credit for benevolence. 
Mohabet mourned him as a good-natured friend ; 
Jehangire as a dutiful son. The contrast which 
the character of his brother presented, justified 
the sentiments of both. 

When Mohabet fled, Noor-Jehan governed 
the empire without controul. While yet he held 
the reins of government, he had sent orders to 
his son Channa Zad, suba of Bengal, to send 
him the surplus of the revenues of that country. 
Twenty-two lacks, under an escort, were advanced 
as fin- as Delhi, when the flight of Mohabet hap¬ 
pened ; and the same messenger who brought 
the news of the treasure to the emperor, brought 
him also intelligence of the death of Purvez. Je¬ 
hangire was afledted beyond measure at the loss 
of his son : he never had disobeyed his commands, 
and his manner was naturally engaging and pleas¬ 
ing.—The command of the army devolved upon 
Chan Jehan Lodi. He was ordered to send his 
family to court as hostages for his faith.—-An un¬ 
expected war furnished a field for the abilities of 
Lodi. The Nizam raised disturbances; but he 
was reduced, without battle, to terms. 

Chan Chanan, who, after his release from con¬ 
finement, had remained with Purvez in the camp, 
did not long survive that prince. He attained to 
the seventy-second year of his age; and, though 
in his latter days he was accused of treachery, he 
had covered the former part of his life with re - 
nown. He performed many memorable adlions 
under the emperor Akbar. He reduced the 
kingdom of Guzerat; he defeated with twenty 
H A thousand 
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thousand horse, an array of seventy thousand, un¬ 
der the confederate princes of the Decan. He 
was a scholar as well as a soldier. He was the 
most learned man of his time ; shrewd in politics, 
eloquent to a proverb. He translated the. com¬ 
mentaries of the emperor Baber into the Persic, 
from the Mogul language. He understood the 
Arabic, the Pehlvi, and alt the dialeHs of India, 
He was also a good poet, and many of his pieces 
have come down to our time. In abilities, he 
yielded not to his father, the famous Byram; 
though he possessed not his integrity and. unsul¬ 
lied virtue. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Schemes of Mokabet and Asiph—Death of the em¬ 
peror—His character—Anecdotes of his private 
life■—His religion—His violence—Severe jus¬ 
tice—and humanity—The son of prince Chusero 
raised to the throne—Defeat of Sharidr—Shaiu 
Jehdn marches from the Decan—Young emperor 
deposed and murdered—Children of Jehangire 
State of Persia . 

MOHABET, after his conference with Asiph, a. d. *627. 
made the best of his way to the dominions of the ^ lg, I ° 37 / 
Rana. He had been recommended by letters scheme* of 
from the visier to that prince, and he was re- ' lo a et ‘ 
ceived with extraordinary marks of distinction. 

A circumstance, omitted in its place, will con¬ 
tribute to throw light on the sequel. A corre¬ 
spondence by writing, between Mohabet and 
Asiph, would be a measure full of peril to both. 

They had resolved to seize upon the accidents 
that might arise in the course of time, for the 
service of Shaw Jehan. The visier was to be the 
judge, as having the best access to know the pe¬ 
riod fit for their purpose, from his residence at 
court and intimate knowledge of its affairs. Mo¬ 
habet left a ring in his hands, which, when it 
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dW. should be sent, was the signal for him to espouse 
1037 ' openly the interests of the. prince. 

Death of the The edict of indemnity to Mobabet had scarce 

* mrtnr • beerypromulgated, when that lord understood 
from court, that the emperor began to decline vi¬ 
sibly in his health. The prospect of his ap¬ 
proaching dissolution rendered it unnecessary to . 
wrest from him by three, a sceptre which he was ' 
soon to resign to death. Mohabet remained quiet 
with the Rana, who, holding a friendly corre¬ 
spondence with Shaw Jehan, took an opportunity 
- of informing that prince, that his noble guest 
was no enemy to his cause. Jehangire had for 
seven years been troubled with a slight asthma, 
disorder increased toward the end of the 




preceding year; and be resolved to make a pro¬ 
gress to Cashmire, "for the benefit of the air. The 
autumn proved very severe in that elevated coun¬ 
try. He was seized with a violent cold, which 
fell upon his lungs. The sharpness and purity of 
oft. 17. the air rendered his breathing difficult. He com¬ 
plained of a kind of suffocation, and became im¬ 
patient under his disorder. He commanded the 
camp to move, with slow marches, toward Lahore. 
He was carried in a litter as far as the town of 
Mutti, which stands about half way on the road 
from Cashmire.. At Mutti his difficulty of breath¬ 
ing increased. He was growing worse every 
day, and the army halted. On the ninth of No¬ 
vember of the year ]6'27, he expired, having 4 lived 
fifty-eight and reigned twenty-two lunar years 
and eight months. 

Mitcham-. Jehangire was neither vicious nor virtuous in 
the extreme. His bad actions proceeded from 
passion, and his good frequently from whim. 
Violent in bis measures without cruelty, merciful 
without; feeling, proud without dignity, and ge¬ 
nerous 
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..erous without acquiring friends. A slave to his a^.o. 
pleasures, yet a lover of business : destitute of 
all religion, yet full of superstition and vain 
fears. Firm in nothing but in the invariable ri¬ 
gour of his justice, he was changeable in his opi¬ 
nions, and often the dupe of those whom he 
despised. Sometimes calm, winning, and bene¬ 
volent, he gained the affections of those who 
knew him not; at other times, morose, captious, 
reserved, he became terrible to those in whom 
he most confided. In public, he was familiar, 
complaisant, and easy to all; he made no distinc¬ 
tion between high and low; he heard, with pa¬ 
tience, the complaints of the meanest of his sub¬ 
jects ; and greatness was never a security against 
his justice : in private, he was thoughtful,' 
cold, and silent; and he often clothed his coun¬ 
tenance with such terror, that Asiph Jah frequent¬ 
ly fled from his presence, and the Sultana, in the 
plenitude of her influence over him, was known 
to approach him on trembling knees. His affec¬ 
tion for his children bordered on weakness. 

He was as forgetful of injuries as he was of fa¬ 
vours. In war he had no abilities ; he was fond 
' of peace and tranquillity ; and rather a lover 
than an encourager of the arts of civil life. Na¬ 
turally averse to tyranny and oppression, property 
was secure under his administration : he had no 
avarice himself to render him unjust, and he was 
the determined and implacable enemy of extortion 
in others. He was a man of science and literary 
abilities; and the memoirs of his life, which he 
penned himself, do him more honour as a good 
writer, than the matter as a great monarch. 
Upon the whole, Jehangire, though not a fault¬ 
less man, was far from being a bad prince : he 
had an inclination to be virtuous, and his errors 
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%-gz$S*t. proceeded from a defect, more than from a de* 
m g. i°37 . p rav ^y 0 f sou j ; his mother was mought to have 
introduced a tincture of madness into his blood ; 
and an. immoderate use of wine and opium render¬ 
ed sometimes frantic, a mind naturally inflamed. 

Though Jehangire was often serious and distant 
among bis domestics, he was fond of throwing 
off the character of the emperor, and of enjoy¬ 
ing freely the conversation of his subjects. He 
often disappeared in the evening from the palace, 
and dived into obscure punch-houses, to pass 
some hours in drinking and talking with the 
lower sort. He had no enemies, and he was un¬ 
der no apprehensions concerning the safety of 
his person. Being in the hall of audience ac¬ 
cessible to all ranks of men, after the perform¬ 
ance of the usual ceremonies,» he was often 
known in his nodturnal excursions. But the peo¬ 
ple loved his familiar openness, and did not by 
rudeness abuse the trust reposed in them by 
their prince. He often desired his companions 
at the bowl to ask no favours of him, lest Selim, 
in his cups, might promise what Jehangire, in 
his sober senses, would not. chuse to perform. 
When the liquor began to inflame him, he was 
rather mad than intoxicated. He flew from one 
extreme of passion to another ; this moment joy¬ 
ful, the next, melancholy and drowned in. fears. 
When in this situation, he was fond of arguing 
upon abstruse subjects. Religion was his favourite 
topic. He sometimes praised the Mahommedan 
faith, sometimes that of the Christians ; lie was 
now a follower of Zoroaster, and now of Brah¬ 
ma. In the midst of these devout professions, 
lie would, sometimes, as if starting from a dream, 
exclaim. That the prophets of ail nations were 
impostors ; and that he himself, should his indo¬ 
lence permit him, could form a better system of 

religion 
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igioa. than any they had imposed on the world. a.o.%?,' 
When he was sober, h‘§ was divested of every 
idea of religion, having been brought up a Deist 
under the tuition of his father Akbar. 

The variety of opinions, on the subject 
religion, which prevailed in India, occasioned»“** fi,ith * 
great uneasiness both to Jehangire and his father 
Akbar. The tenets of Mahommedanism, which 
the family of Timur had brought along with 
them into their conquests, were the religion es¬ 
tablished by law; but the majority of their subjects 
were of different persuasions. The followers of the 
Brahmin faith were the most numerous, and the 
next were the Persian Guebres, who worshipped 
the element of fire, as the best representative of 
God. The Christians of Europe and of Ar¬ 
menia possessed several factories in the several 
cities and ports, and they wandered in pursuit 
of commerce over all the empire. The dif¬ 
ferent opinions among all these sedls, on a 
subject: which mankind reckon of the last, import¬ 
ance, were the source of disputes, animosities, 
and quarrels. Akbar was chagrined. He to¬ 
lerated every religion; he admitted men of all 
persuasions into his confidence and service; and 
he had formed serious thoughts of promulgating 
a new faith, which might reconcile the minds of 
all his subjects. He esteemed himself as equal 
in abilities to Mahommed, and he had more 
power to enforce his dodtrine. But, foreseeing 
the distractions which this arduous measure 
might occasion, he dropt, his design; and, instead 
of establishing a new faith, contented himself 
with giving no credit to any of the old systems 
of religion. Jehangire, in his youth, had imbibed 
his father's principles. He began to write a 
new code of divine law ; but lie had neither the 
austerity nor the abilities of a prophet. He shewed 

more 
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•.'more wisdom in relinquishing, than in forming 
iiig. 1037 . a v j s j onar y scheme. 

Jehangire was subject to violent passions upon 
many occasions. Complaints against .his nobles, 
and even against his favourite sons, were received 
with an eagerness, and a rage against the offend¬ 
ers, more easily imagined than described. When 
his mind was heated with a relation of oppres¬ 
sion, he often burst out into a loud exclamation, 
“ Who in my empire has dared to do this wrong!” 
His violence flew before the accusation; and to 
name any person to him, was to convince him 
of his guilt. Shaw Jehan had been known, when 
in the greatest favour, to have come trembling 
before his father, at the accusation of the meanest 
subject; and the whole ministry, and the servants 
of the court, frequently stood abashed, pale, dis¬ 
tant, and in terror for themselves, when a poor 
man in rags was relating his grievances to the 
emperor. 

An instance His excessive severity in the execution of im¬ 
partial justice, was the great line which marks 
the features of the character of Jehangire.— 
He had no respedt of persons, when he animad¬ 
verted upon crimes. His. former favour was ob¬ 
literated at once by guilt; and he persevered, 
with undeviating rigour, to revenge upon the 
great, the injuries done to the low. The story 
of Seif Alla remains as a monument of his savage 
justice. The sister of the favourite Sultana had 
a son by her husband Ibrahim, the suba of 
Bengal, who, from his tender years, had been 
brought up at court by the empress, who hav¬ 
ing no sons by Jehangire, adopted Seif Alla for 
her own. The emperor was fond of the boy; he 
even often seated him upon his throne. At twelve 
years of age Alla returned to his father in Ben- 
' gal. Jehangire gave him a letter to the suba, 
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with orders to appoint him governor of Burd- a- d.^w, 
wan. Alla, after having resided m his govern- w .. 
rnent some years, had the misfortune, when he 
was one day riding on an elephant through the 
street, to tread by accident a child to death. 

The parents of the child followed Alla to Ins 
house. They loudly demanded an exemplary 
punishment on the driver; and the governor, 
considering it an accident, refused their request, 
and ordered them to be driven away from his 
door. They abused him in very opprobrious 
terms; and Alla, proud of his rank and family, 
expelled them from the district of Btirdwan. , . 

Jehangire residing, at that time, in the cit y ol "H;” -'•* 
Lahore, they found their way, after a long joui - 
ney on foot, to the presence. They called aloud 
for justice ; and the emperor wrote a letter to 
Alla with his own hand, with peremptory orders 
to restore to the injured parents of the child their 
possessions, and to make them ample amends for 
their loss, and the fatigue of their journey. 1 he 
pride of Alla was hurt at the victory obtained 
over him ; and instead of obeying the orders o. 
his prince, he threw them into prison, till they 
macfe submissions to him for their conduct. But 
as soon as they were released, they travelled agam 
to Lahore. Alla was alarmed, and wrote let¬ 
ters to the Sultana and Asiph Jah, to prevent 
the petitioners from being admitted into the 
presence. They hovered to no eft-eft, for some 
months, about the palace. They could not even 
come within hearing of the emperor, till one 
day that he was taking his pleasure m a barge 
upon the river. They pressed forward through 
the crowd ; and thrice called out aloud for jus¬ 
tice. The emperor heard them, and he recollect¬ 
ed their persons. He ordered the barge to le 
rowed, that instant, to the bank j and, before 
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justice. 


a . d . 1627. he inquired into the nature of their complaint, 
Htg. 1037 . k e wro ^ e an orc ler for them to receive a pension 
for life, from the Imperial treasury. When they 
had explained their grievances, he Said not a word, 
but he commanded Alla to appear immediately at 
court. 

Alla obeyed the Imperial command; but he 
knew not the intentions of Jehangire, which that 
prince had locked up in his own breast. The 
youth encamped with his retinue, the night of 
his arrival, on the opposite bank of the river; 
and sent a messenger to announce his coming to 
the emperor. Jehangire gave orders for oile of 
his elephants of state to be ready by the dawn 
of day; and he at the same time directed the 
parents of the child to attend. He himself was 
up before it was light, and having crossed the 
river, he came to the camp of Alla, and com¬ 
manded him to be bound. The parents were 
mounted upon the elephant; and the emperor 
ordered the driver to tread the unfortunate young 
man to death. But the driver, afraid of the re¬ 
sentment of the Sultana, passed over him several 
times, without giving the elephant the necessary 
directions. The emperor, however, by his threats, 
obliged him at last to execute his orders. He re¬ 
tired home in silence ; and issued out his com¬ 
mands to bury Alla with great pomp and magni¬ 
ficence, and that the court should go into mourn¬ 
ing for him for the space of two moons -—“ I 
loved him said Jehangire, “ but justice, like 
necessity, should bind monarchs.” 

The severe justice of Jehangire established tran¬ 
quillity through all his dominions, when they 
were not disturbed by the ambition of his sons. 
The subas of provinces avoided oppression, as the 
poor had a determined avenger of their wrongs, 
in their sovereign. He, upon every occasion, af- 

fedled 


Of his hu- 
inanity. 
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felted the conversation of the lower sort. They a.d. 16*7 
had immediate access to his person ; and he only 1 ‘ lg ~ 
seemed pleased when he was humbling the pride 
of his nobles upon the just complaints of the 
vulgar. He boasted of his humanity as Well as 
of hiS justice. He had used to say, that a mo¬ 
narch should even feel for the beasts of the held, 
dhd that the birds of heavenl ought to retem 
their due at the foot of the throrfe. 

As soon as Jehangife expired, Ariph, dt the pawir 
head of the Imperial tetinufe, proceeded with the td U “ h &« , “ 
body to I/ahor'e. When arrived on the banks of thrane - 
the Gelum, fie dispatched a Hindoo, framed Narsi, 
with the ring to Mobabet, as the signal for that 
lord to espouse the cause of Shaw Jshan. The 
will of Jehangire had been opened immediately 
upon his demise. He had, at the instigation of 
the Sultana, named his fourth' Son, Shariar, as his 
successor in the throne* but that prince had some 
weeks before set out for Lahore. When the 
news of the death of Jehangire arrived at that 
city, the prince seized upon the Imperial trea¬ 
sure, and encouraged the troops to join him, by 
ample donations. The visier was alarmed. To 
gain time for the execution of his designs in fa¬ 
vour of Shaw Jehan, he proclaimed Dawir 
Buxsh, the son of prince Chusefo, emperor of 
the'Moguls. His sister disapproved of this mea¬ 
sure, and endeavoured to raise a party in the 
camp in favour of Shari S r ; but. he put an end to 
her schemes, by confining her to her tent, and 
gave stridt orders that none should be admitted 
into her presence. 

Shariar, by linearis of the Imperial treasure, sWjjfc 
collected together a considerable force. Being ill *ni 
of a venereal disorder himself, he appointed Baie- bUride<I * 
sar, the son of his uncle, the prince Daniil, to 
command his army. The troops of Asiph were 
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a. d. 16x7. inferior in number to those of Shariar ; but they 
”‘ g ’ ‘° 37 ; were; in some measure disciplined, and inured 
to the field. Shariar had crossed the Gelum be¬ 
fore the arrival of Asiph, who drew up his forces 
upon the first appearance of the enemy. It was 
rather a flight than a battle. The raw troops of 
Shariar gave way before they came to blows. 
He was not himself in the adlion 5 he stood on a 
distant hill, and fell in into the current of retreat. 
He shut himself up in the citadel of Lahore, which 
was invested the next day by the army of Asiph. 
The friends of Shariar deserted him, and made 
terms for themselves. The unfortunate prince 
hid himself in a cellar within the haram. He 
was found, and dragged to the light by Ferose 
Chan; and Alliverdi bound his hands with his 
girdle, and brought him to Dawir Buxsh. He 
was ordered to be confined, and the second day 
he was deprived of sight. t 

Narsi, the messenger of Asiph, arrived with the 
ring, after a journey of three weeks, at Chibir, 
on the borders of Golconda, where Mohabet, at 
the time, resided, with Shaw Jehan. He in¬ 
formed the prince of the death of Jehangire, 
and acquainted Mohabet of the plan formed by 
the visier, to secure the throne for the former, 
and that Dawir Buxsh was only raised as a 
temporary bulwark against the designs of the 
Sultana, and to appease the people, who weie 
averse to Shariar. Shaw Jehan, by the advice 
of Mohabet, began his march through Guzerat. 
Two officers were sent with letters to the vi¬ 
sier, and Nisliar Chau was dispatched with pre¬ 
sents to Lodi, who commanded the army in the 
Decan. 

Lodi was always averse to the interests of Shaw 
Jehan. He was proud and passionate, of high 
birth, and reputation in war. Deriving his birtH 
* 1 from 
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rom the Imperial family of Lodi, he even had jfl. o. ««n. 
views on the empire. Many of his nation served . 
under him in the army ; and confiding in their 
attachment, he looked with secret pleasure upon 
the contests for the throne, which were likely 
to arise in the family of Timur. He had de¬ 
tached a part of his army to seize Maiava, and all 
the Imperial territories bordering upon that pro¬ 
vince. The messenger of Shaw Jehan was re¬ 
ceived with coldness. The answer given him 
was undecisive and evasive ; and he was dismissed 
without any marks either of resentment or favour . 

Lodi did not see clearly before him ; and lie was 
resolved to take advantage of events as they should 
happen to rise. 

Shaw Jehan having, as already mentioned, Dtwir 
taken the route of Guzerat, received the submission p>»d\nd 
of that province. Seif Chan, who commanded murde,e ‘ 1 - 
for the empire, being sick, was taken in his bed ; 
but his life was spared at tine intercession of his 
wife, - who was the particular favourite of the 
sister of the prince. Having remained seven 
days at Ahmeclabad, news arrived of the yidlory 
of the visier over Shariar. Chidmud-Perist was 
dispatched to the conqueror with letters. They 
contained expressions of the deepest gratitude to 
the minister ; but he, at the same time, inti¬ 
mated, that dissent.ion could not cease but with 
the life of the sons of Clmse.ro and Danial.— 

The temporary emperor, Dawir Buxsh, had been 
dethroned and imprisoned three days before the 
arrival of Shaw Jehan’s messenger at Lahore, 

His brother Gurshasp, and Baiesar and Hoshung, 
the sons of Danial, had been also confined. To 
shew his attachment to Shavv Jehan, the visier 
delivered the keys of the prison to Perist ; and 
that chief, to gain his master’s favour, strangled 
the three princes that very night. Asiph made no 
inquiry concerning their deaths. He marched 
i 2 the 
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A.p i 6 iy. the next day toward Agra, having proclaimed 
H ‘ e ' *° 37 ; Shaw Jehan emperor of the Moguls. 

Shaw jehan ShaW Jehan arriving at Ajmere, was joined in 
Agva“ at that city by the Rana and his son. They were 
dignified with titles ; and several Omrahs were 
raised to higher ranks of nobility. The govern¬ 
ment of Ajmere, with many rich estates, were 
conferred upon Mohabet ; and the emperor, for 
Shaw Jehan had assumed that title, marched 
toward Agra, and pitched his camp in sight of 
that capital, on the 31 st of January 1628, in 
the garden which, from its beauty, was called the 
Habitation of Light. Casim, the governor of 
Agra, came with the keys, and touched the 
ground with his forehead before the emperor ; 
who entered the city the next day, amid the accla¬ 
mations of the populace. They forgot his crimes 
in his splendour ; and recognized the right to the 
throne, which murder had procured. 

Seven children were born to the emperor Je- 
hangire: five sons and two daughters. The 
first were Chusero, Purvez, Churrum, Jehandar, 
and Shnriar ; the daughters were Sultana Nissa, 
and Sultana Bar Banu. Chusero, Purvez, and 
Jehandar died before their father ? Shariar fell a 
victim to his brother’^ jealousy ; and Churrum, 
under the name of Shaw Jehan, succeeded to the 


Jehangirels 

children. 


empire. The prince Chusero left two sons, Da- 
wir Buxsh and Gurshasp : the first had obtained 
the name of emperor ; they were both murder¬ 
ed, as has been already mentioned, at Lahore. 
The children of Purvez were a son and a daugh¬ 
ter : the first, by dying a natural death soon after 
his father, prevented the dagger of Shaw Jehan 
from committing another murder; and the latter 
became afterwards the wife of Dara, the eldest 
son of Shaw Jehan.—The two sons of Danial, 
Baicsar and Hoshung, had been confined during 

the 
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the reign of their uncle Jehangire. Strangers to a. d.^ 6^. 
the world, and destitute of experience, their 
nerves were relaxed by inactivity, and their minds 
broken by adversity. This state of debility did 
not secure them from the jealousy of the new 
emperor, by whose commands they were strangled 
at Lahore. The emperor, either by the dagger 
or bowstring, dispatched all the males of the 
house of Timur ; so that he himself and his chil¬ 
dren only remained of the posterity ot Baber, 
who conquered India. 

The state of Persia suffered no change during suteof^ 
the reign of the emperor Jehangire in Hindostan. u'blkiim 
Shaw Abas, sirnamed the Great, who was in Tarury- 
his twentieth year on the throne of the family 
of Seifi at the death of Akbar, outlived Jehan¬ 
gire. He covered with splendid exploits, and a 
rigorous adherence to justice, the natural severity 
and even cruelty of his character ; and acquired 
the reputation of a great, though not of an amia¬ 
ble, prince. The Usbec Tartars of Great Bucha- 
ria, who had made encroachments on the Persian 
dominions during the interrupted reigns of the 
immediate predecessors of Abas, lost much of 
their consequence in the time of that victorious 
prince. Domestic troubles arid disputes about 
the succession converted the western Tartary into 
a scene of blood ; and offered an objeCt of ambi¬ 
tion to Abas. He invaded Chorassan; he be¬ 
sieged the capital Balick, but he was obliged to 
retreat, by the activity and valour of Baki, who 
had possessed himself, after various vicissitudes of 
fortune, of the throne of the Usbecs. Baki, 
dying in the third year of his reign, was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother Walli ; who being ex¬ 
pelled by his uncle, took refuge, with many of 
his nobles, in the court of Shaw Abas. The 
Persian assisted him with an army. He was suo- 
i 3 cessful 
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a d. 1618. cessful in many engagements, defeated his uncle’s 
Hg. in? . f orce8) and took the city of Bochara; but his 
' fortune changed near Samarcand, and he fell in 

a battle, which he lost. The views of Abas, on 
the western dominions of the Usbecs, which had 
formerly belonged to Persia, fell with his ally 
Walli. ' Emam Kulli and his brother divided 
between them the empire, and, notwithstanding 
the efforts of Abas, retained the dominion of 
the extensive province of Chorassan. 
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CHAP. I. 

RefleSlions—Accession of Shaw Jehan—Promo¬ 
tions—The emperor's children—State of the em¬ 
pire, with regard to foreign powers—Incursion 
of the Usbecs—War in Bundelcund—Disgrace 
-—Tragical story—and flight of Chan Jehan 
Lodi—Death and charaEler of Shaw Abas of 
Persia — Emperor's march to the Decan—War 
in Golconda and Tellingana—Irruption of the 
Afgans—The visier Asiph takes the field. 


THE ideas upon government which the Tar- AjD.^ 8. 
tars of the northern Asia carried into their con- ,— v —, 
quests in Hindostan, were often fatal to the pos- Reflet, 
terity of Timur. Monarchy descends through 
the channel of promigeniture, but despotism 
must never fall into the hands of a minor. The 
prince is the centre of union between all the mem¬ 
bers of the state, and, when he happens to be 
a child, the ties which bind the allegiance of the 
subject are dissolved. Habituated to battle and 
inured to depredation, the Tartars always adopt¬ 
ed for their leader, that person of the family of 
their princes, who was most proper for their own 
mode of life, and lost sight of hereditary succes¬ 
sion in the convenience of the nation. When 
i4 they 
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they settled in better regions than their native 
country, they did not lay aside a custom suited 
only to incursion and war. The succession to 
the throne was never determined by established 
rules, and a door was opened to intrigue, to 
murder, and to civil war. Every prince, as if 
in an enemy’s country, mounted the throne 
through conquest; and the safety of the state, as 
well as his own, forced him, in a manner, to 
become an assassin, and to stain the day of his 
accession with the blood of his relations. When, 
therefore, the despot died, ambition was not the 
only source of broils among his sons. They con¬ 
tended for life as well as for the throne, under 
a certainty that the first must be lpst, without a 
possession of the second. Self-preservation, that 
first principle of the human mind, converted fre¬ 
quently the Humane prince into a cruel tyrant; 
and thus necessity prompted men to actions which 
their souls perhaps abhorred. 

Shaw Jehan had this apology for the murder 
Sr Je - of his relations; and the manners of the people 
were so much adapted to an idea of necessity in 
suck a case,, that they acquiesced without mur¬ 
muring under his government, lie mounted the 
throne of the Moguls in Agra, on the first of 
February of the year }C) 2 8 of the Christian sera, 
and, according to the pompous mariner of eastern 
princes, assumed the titles of the true star 

OF THE PAITJt, TpK SECOND LORD OF THE 
JIAPFY CONJUNCTIONS, MaHOMMED, THE KING 

of the world. He was born at Lahqre, on 
the fifth of January, 15()2, and on the day of 
His accession, he was thirty-si* solar years and 
twenty-eight cjays old- To drive away the me¬ 
mory of the late assassinations from the minds of 
the people, and to gratify the nobles, who had 
crowded frpm every quarter to Agra, he ushered 

in 
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in his reign with a festival, which exceeded every a.d. 162* 
thing of the kind known in that age, in magni- 1 , llg 'J°- iA 
hppn.ce and expence. The pompous shews of the 
favourite Sultana, in the late reign, vanished in 
the superior grandeur of those exhibited by Shaw 
Julian. 

In the midst of festivity and joy, Shaw Jell an Promo, 
did neither forget the state nor the gratitude U0M ‘ 
Which he owed to his friends. Asiph Jah, though 
not yet arrived from Lahore, was confirmed in 
the office of visier. His appointments to support 
the dignity of his station, as a reward for the 
part he aCted, in securing the possession of the 
throne to the emperor, amounted to near a mil¬ 
lion sterling. Mohabet, who in Shaw Jehan’s 
progress from the Depan to Agra, had been 
presented with the government of Ajmere, was 
raised to the high office of captain-general of all 
the forces, and to the title and dignity of Chan 
Chanan, or first of the nobles. His .son Channa 
Zad, who had been raised to the title of Chan 
Ziman, was placed in the government of Malava. 

Beha was conferred op Chan Alum, Bengal on 
Casim, AllahaMd on Jansapar Chan. The em¬ 
peror, in bestowing the province of Cabul on 
Liscar, exhibited an instance of justice. He had, 
during his rebellion, taken eight lacks of rou- 
pees by force from that Omrah, and when he ap¬ 
pointed him to Cabul, he at the same time gave 
him a draft on the treasury for the money; 
signifying to Liscar, “ That necessity being re- 
movedj there was np excuse for the continuance 
of injustice.” Fifty Mahommedan nobles, to¬ 
gether with many Indian Rajas, were raised -to 
honours, and gratified with presents. 

During these transactions at Ag-ra, Asiph pur- Asiph nr. 
sued his journey in very slow marches from La- Agra.*' 
hore. His sister, the favourite of the late em¬ 
peror. 
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a. o. t«ts. peror, being ruined in all her schemes of ambi- 
U ' K ‘ lay> ' tion, was left in a kind of confinement at La¬ 
hore, in the Imperial palace. The four sons of 
the reigning emperor, Dara, Suja, Aurnngzebe, 
and Morad, had been sent as hostages for their 
father’s good behaviour to Jehangire. They 
were in the Imperial camp when that monarch 
expired; and Asiph treated them with kindness 
and respect. He arrived at Agra on the twenty- 
second of March, and presented his sops to the 
emperor, when he was celebrating the festival of 
the Norose, which is ke,pt by the followers of 
■Mahomrned at the vernal equinox in every year. 
The emperor was so much rejoiced at the sight 
of his children, who had been all born to him 
by his favourite wife the daughter of Asiph, 
that he conferred upon their grandfather, the pom- 
poos title of The father of princes, the 

STRENGTH OF 'THE REALM, AND PROTECTOR. OF 
THE EMPIRE, • 

The Imperial prince Dara Sheko was thirteen 
years old at the accession of his father to the 
throne ; Suja was in the twelfth, Aurungzebe in 
the tenth, and Morad in the fourth lunar year 
of his age; The eldest of the emperor’s chil¬ 
dren, by'the favourite Sultana, the daughter of 
Asiph, was the princess JeMnara, which name 
signifies The ornament' of the wORim. She 
was fourteen years of age when Shaw Jehan 
mounted the throne. Sensible, lively, and gene¬ 
rous, elegant in her person, and accomplished in 
her mind, she obtained an absolute empire over 
her father. A similarity of disposition with the 
open and sincere Dara, attached her to the interest, 
of that prince ; and he owed, in a-great mea¬ 
sure, the favour of his father to her influence, 
iloshenrai Begum, or The'princess of the en~ 
lightened Miiso, was the second daughter ot 

Shaw 


Children 
o i the em¬ 
peror. 
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Shaw Jehan, and his fourth child.by the fayou- a.d. « 
rite Sultana. Her wit was sharp and penetrating, —/ 

her judgment sound, her manner engaging like 
her person ; she was full of address, and calcu¬ 
lated for stratagem and intrigue. She resembled 
the pervading temper of Aurungzebe, and she 
favoured his designs. The emperor’s third 
daughter was Suria Banu, or The splendid 
princess ; a name suited to her exquisite beauty. 

She was easy and gentle in her temper, soft and 
pleasing in her address, humane, benevolent and 
silent; averse to duplicity and art, lull of dig¬ 
nity and honourable pride. She took no part 
in the intrigues which disturbed the repose of the 
state, devoting her time to the accomplishments 
of her sex, and a few innocent amusements. 

Shaw Jehan found himself in the peaceable s*»;«of <i» 
possession of the extensive empire ot his father, 
and he had abilities to govern it with dignity, 
justice and precision. Tranquillity was establish¬ 
ed at home ; and there were no enemies to 
disturb him from abroad. Shaw Abas soon af¬ 
ter died in Persia ; and the sceptre icll intc> the 
weak and inactive hands of his grandson Seili ; a 
prince, incapable of either governing his subjedls 
with dignity, or of giving any disturbance to his 
neighbours. The spirit of the Usbecs had de¬ 
clined ; and they were exhausted by disputed suc¬ 
cessions and civil wars. The Indian nations, be¬ 
yond the pale of the empire, were peaceable and 
unwarlike : incapable of committing injuries, and 
too distant from the seat of government to receive 
them. The Portuguese, though the most power¬ 
ful European nation in India, w r ere not formida¬ 
ble to the empire, though hated by the prince. 

Shaw Jehan, when in arms against his father, 
had solicited their assistance. They had not only 
refused him their aid, but, in a manly manner, 

reproached 
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reproached hihn for having demanded it against 
i «• tatf. parent and sovereign. He was sensible of the 
justice' of the reproof, and therefore could not 
forgive it. The Sultana was their enemy. She 
had accompanied her husband to one of their 
settlements ; and she was enraged beyond mea¬ 
sure against them for the worship they paid to 
images. 

The disrespect shewn by Lodi, who command 
in the Decan, to Nishar Chan, the emperor’s mes¬ 
senger, produced a superseding commission to the 
latter against the former, Nishar produced the 
Imperial mandate; but Lodi would not obey, 
Mohabet was ordered with a force against the re*- 
frabtory general; and Nishar, on account of his 
not having ached with a proper spirit, was re¬ 
called. Chari Ziman, from his government of 
Malava, marched with all his forces to the aid of 
his father Mohabet. Lodi was soon reduced to 
extremities. He sent messengers to Mohabet, 
with a request of his mediation with the emperor, 
explaining away his conduct, by the difficulty of 
deciding in favour of the reigning emperor against 
the will of Jehangire. “But now,” continues 
he, “ that Shaw Jehan remains alone of the 
posterity of Timur, Lodi cannot hesitate to obey 
his commands.” These letters were received by 
Mohabet before things came to open hostility. 
He transmitted them to Agra, and Lodi was re¬ 
stored, in appearance, to favour. 

The confusions occasioned by the disputed suc¬ 
cession, after the death of Jehangire, roused the 
ambition of Shaw Kuli, prince of the Usbec Tar¬ 
tars. He looked upon a civil war as a certain 
event in India; and he resolved to seize on the 
opportunity presented by fortune. He ordered, 
ten thousand of his best horse, under Nidder Ma* 
hommgd, accompanied with a good train of ar¬ 
tillery. 


Invasion 
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•y, to penetrate into the province of Cabal. A t jh',‘ 0 ^ 
That general entered ti e Imperial dominions, 
and laid siege to the fortress of Zohac. But the 
place was so strong, and so well defended by 
Zingis, who commanded the garrison, that Ma- 
hommed, after suffering a considerable loss, raised 
the siege. The Usbecs, however, did not re¬ 
treat to their own country. Mahornmed, after 
being repulsed at Zohac, attempted to surprize 
Cabul, and, having failed in the enterprize, he 
sat down before that city. 

Having summoned the garrison of Cabul to no of the vs- 
purpose, v the Usbecs began to make their ap- l ecs ' 
proaches. They soon advanced their batteries to 
the counterscarp of the ditch, and, by a constant 
lire, made several breaches in the wall. Ziff dr, 
the late suba, had left the place ; and Lisc&r, 
the new governor, was not yet arrived, 'idle 
command of the garrison was in Jacob Chan; 
who defended himself so well, that the enemy was 
beat back with great loss in a general assault. 
Mahornmed, though repulsed, was not discou¬ 
raged. He raised, with great labour, mounds 
to command the walls; and drove the besieged 
from the rampart. The breach, however, had 
been repaired, and the Usbecs durst not attempt 
to scale the walls. 

The news of the invasion had, in the mean Raised, 
time, arrived at the court of Agra; and the em¬ 
peror, finding that Mohabet had settled the affairs 
of the Decan, ordered that general to the relief 
of Cabul. Having left his son in his command 
in the south Mohabet hastened with all expedi¬ 
tion to the north. Twelve thousand horse at¬ 
tended him ; and he was to take up the forces of 
Punjab on his way. The siege had now conti¬ 
nued three months ; the Usbecs had again made; 
a practicable breach, and tire ditch was almost 

filled, . 
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- p. 1628. filled, when the news of the inarch of Mohabet 
arrived in the camp of Mahommed. He re¬ 
doubled his diligence ; and the garrison, who 
knew nothing of succour, began to despair. 
When, therefore, the Usbecs began to prepare 
for a second general assault, the besieged sallied 
out with all their forces. The battle was obsti¬ 
nate and bloody ; but Mahommed was at length 
obliged to give way ; and the garrison hung on 
his heels beyond the frontiers of the province. 
Mohabet, upon the news of this defeat, returned 
to Agra ; and civil contests took up the attention 
of the Usbecs at home. 

The invasion of the Usbecs was succeeded by 
an insurrection in the small province of Bundel- 
eund. The Indian prince of that country, whose 
name was Ilidjar Singh, having come to pay his 
respeCts at the court of Agra, found that an ad¬ 
dition was made, in the books of the Imperial 
treasury, to the tribute which he and his ances¬ 
tors had formerly paid to the house of Timur. 
Instead of petitioning for an abatement of the 
impost, he fled without taking leave of the'em¬ 
peror. When he arrived in his dominions, he 
armed his dependants to the number of fifteen 
thousand men. He garrisoned his fortresses, and 
occupied the passes which led to his country. 
The emperor was enraged at the presumption of 
this petty chieftain. He ordered Mohabet to en¬ 
ter his country with twelve thousand horse and 
three thousand foot, by the way of Gualiar. 
Lodi, lately received into favour, with twelve 
thousand more, was commanded to invade Bun- 
delcund from the south ; and Abdalla, with seven 
thousand horse, from the east, by the way of 
Allahabad. These three armies, under three ex¬ 
perienced and able officers, were more than ne¬ 
cessary for the service; but the emperor was desir¬ 
ous 
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ous to shew an instance of vigour at the com¬ 
mencement of his reign, to raise the; terror of his 
displeasure, and to establish tranquillity and good 
order by the means of fear. 

The emperor himself marched from Agra on 
. the twentieth of December, on a tour of pleasure 
to the forest of Niderbari, where he hunted tigers 
for six days, and then took the route of Gualiir, 
that he might be near the seat of war. He open¬ 
ed the gates of that fortress to all state prisoners, 
some of whom had remained in confinement dur¬ 
ing the whole of the former reign. This cle¬ 
mency procured him popularity, and took, away 
part of the odium which his bloody policy had 
already fixed on his character. The refractory 
Raja was, in the mean time, pressed hard on 
every side. He resisted with spirit, but lie -was 
driven from post to post. He, as the last resort, 
shut himself up in his fort, of Bridge. Abdulla sat 
down before it, and having made a practicable 
breach, stormed the place, and put the garrison, 
consisting of three thousand men, to the sword. 
Tire Raja made his escape. He was ruined, but 
his spirit was not broken. With the remaining 
part of hi» army he fell into the route of Moha- 
bet ; and his forces being cut off, lie himself 
came into the hands of the captain-general. 

Mohabet carried his prisoner to the emperor, 
who had returned to Agra. Shaw Jehan was 
rigid • to an extreme, and his humanity gave 
always place to policy. He ordered the unfortu¬ 
nate prince into confinement, intimating that a 
warrant should soon be issued for his execution. 
Mohabet, who admired the intrepid constancy of 
the Raja, shewed an inclination to intercede for 
his life ; but the stern looks of the emperor im¬ 
posed silence upon him. He, however, the 
next day, carried his prisoner into the presence ; 
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r ig>d darkness of Shaw Jehari’s 66 unt 6 riafiC(* 
v— v —/ continued ; and the captain-general itood at a 
distance in close conversation with the ftaja. 
The emperor saw them ; but he Was silent. The 
prince, and even Mohabef, despaired of success. 
They came the third day into the presence, and 
stood, as usual, at a distance. The Raja Was 
in fetters, and Mohabet chained his oWn hahd 
to that of the Prisoner. “ Approach, Mohabet,” 
said Shaw Jelian —■“ The captain-general will 
have it so ; and I pardon Hidjar Singh. But 
life without dignity is no present from the em¬ 
peror of the Moguls, to a fallen prince; I, there¬ 
fore, to his government restore Hidjar Singh, 
upon paying sixteen lacks of roupees, and fur¬ 
nishing the Imperial army with forty elephants of 
war.” 

Mohabet Notwithstanding the deference which was shewn 
wT'he t0 Mohabet for his great abilities, the emperor 
head of the was jealous of his influence and popularity. He 
therefore requested of him to resign the com¬ 
mand of the army on the frontiers of the un¬ 
conquered provinces of the Decan, together 
with the government of Candeish ; both which 
offices the captain-general discharged, by Chan 
Zeman his son. Eradit, the received-general of 
the Imperial revenues, was appointed to that 
important station. He .set out from court, and 
Chan Zeman having resigned the army and go¬ 
vernment to him, returned to Agra. This change 
in the government of the frontier provinces was 
productive of disturbances. The Nizam of Gol- 
conda, who had been kept quiet by the reputa¬ 
tion of Mohabet and his son, invaded, upon the 
departure of the latter, me Imperial province of 
Candeish. Diria, who, in subordination to the 
new suba, commanded the army, attacked the 
Nizam in a disadvantageous situation, and obliged 
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Mm to retreat into his own dominions, with the 
loss of a great part of his army. 

The unsuccessful attempts of the Usbecs upon irruption of 
Cabul, in the beginning of the preceding year, the ij3bei:s ' 
together with domestic distractions consequent 
upon their disgrace, had hitherto secured the 
peace of the northern frontier of the empire. 

They were, -however, anxious to recover their 
lost reputation. An army of volunteers were 
collected, and the command vested in Zingis. 

That officer suddenly entered the Imperial domi¬ 
nions ; and sat down before the fort of Bamia, 
in the mountains of Cabul. The place was 
feebly garrisoned, and the Usbecs pressed the 
siege with vigour. It fell into their hands; and 
Zingis having demolished the walls, returned, 
with the plunder of the open country, to the 
dominions of the Usbecs. This irruption could 
be scarce called a war ; as the sudden retreat of 
the enemy restored the public tranquillity. 

The most remarkable event of the second year story of b 
of Shaw Jehan, is the flight of Chan Jehan Lodi , * h * n 
from Agra. This nobleman, at the death of Je- 
hangire, commanded, as already mentioned, the 
Imperial army stationed in .the Decan. The fa¬ 
vourite Sultana had found means, by letters, to 
gain over Lodi to the interest of the prince Sha- 
riar, whom she had resolved to place on the 
throne of India. Shaw Jehan, in his inarch to 
Agra, applied to him for a passage through his 
government, which he absolutely refused. He 
added contempt to his refusal; by sending a thou¬ 
sand roupees, a horse, and a dress, to the prince, 
as to' a person of inferior dignity to himself. 

The messenger of Lola, however, had not the 
courage to deliver the humiliating present. He 
gave the roupees, she dress, and the horse, to a 
shepherd, when Jpn got beyond the walls ot 

vox,, iii. k Brampour, 
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Brampour, where Lodi resided. He at the same 
time desired the shepherd to return the whole to 
Lodi; and to tell him, That if the presents were 
not unworthy of him to give, they were too in¬ 
significant for his servant to carry to a great 
prince. Having given these directions to the 
shepherd, the messenger proceeded to Shaw Je¬ 
ll an. The prince approved of his behaviour, 
thanked him for having such a regard for his 
honour; and after he was settled on the throne, 
raised the messenger, as a reward for his services, 
to the rank of a noble. 

Shaw Jehan, being in no condition to force 
his way through the government of Lodi, took 
a long circuit round the hills, through wild and 
unfrequented paths. Lodi became soon sensible 
of his error. The desert and death of Shariar, 
the imprisonment of the Sultana, the murder of 
Dawir Buxsh, and the accession of Shaw Jehan to 
the throne, came successively to his ears. He 
thought of submission; but an army was on its 
march to reduce him to obedience. Ziman, the 
son of Mohabet, was at the head of this force ; 
but Lodi being in possession of an army, and an 
extensive and rich province, the emperor gave 
to his general a commission to treat with that 
refraClory lord. He soon closed with the terms. 
He was appointed to the government of Malava, 
upon his resigning the Imperial division of the 
Decan. The emperor, however, was not sincere 
in the pardon which he promised. His pride 
revolted at the indignities offered him by Lodi; 
and, at a proper occasion he resolved to punish 
him. 

Lodi was not long in possession of the govern¬ 
ment of Malava, when he received orders tp 
repair to court. As his resignation of the com¬ 
mand of the army might be construed into obe¬ 
dience. 
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-^j^flience, rather than attribute., 1 to fear, he was a,.d. 1625. 



under no apprehensions in making his appearance 
in the presence. An edidtof indemnity had been 
promulgated to all the Omrahs who had opposed 
the accession of Shaw Jehan to the throne ; and 
Lodi thought that there was no probability of 
his being excluded from the indulgence granted 
to others. He was, however, convinced of his 
error, on the first day of his appearance at court. 

The usher, Perist, obliged him to exhibit some 
ceremonies of obedience, inconsistent with the 
rank which he held among the nobility. He was 
somewhat refractory, but he thought it prudent 
to submit.. His son, Azmut Chan, was intro¬ 
duced after his father. The youth was then 
but sixteen years of age. He thought that the 
usher kept him too long prostrate upon the 
ground ;■ and he started up before the signal for 
rising was given. The usher, in a rage, . truck 
Azmut over the head with his rod, and insisted 
upon his throwing himself again on the ground. 
Azmut, full of fire and valour, drew his sword. 

He aimed a blow at the usher’s head; but one 
of the mace-bearers warded it off, and saved his 
life. 

A sudden murmur spread around. All fell Heisdi*. 
into confusion ; and many placed their hands on lult? 
their swords. Lodi, considering the blow given s ' nC8 ' 
to his son, as the signal of death, drew his dag¬ 
ger to defend himself. Hussein, his other son, 
followed his father’s example. The tumult in¬ 
creased, and the emperor leapt from his throne. 

Lodi and his Sons rushed out of the presence. 

Their house was contiguous to the palace; and 
they shut themselves up, with three hundred de¬ 
pendants. The house being inclosed with a strong 
wall, no impression could be made upon it with¬ 
out artillery ; and as a siege so near the gates of 
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the palace would derogate from the majesty 
the emperor, Shaw Jehan endeavoured to entice 
Lodi to a surrender, by a promise of pardon. 
His friends at court, however, acquainted him, 
that there was a resolution formed against his 
life ; and he resolved to make his escape, or to 



die in the attempt. 

ress Night, in the mean time, came on; and he 
was tormented with various passions. His wo¬ 
men were all around him. To leave them to dis¬ 
honour was intolerable ; to remain was death ; to 
remove them by violence, cruelty. He was af¬ 
flicted beyond measure ; and he burst into tears. 
His wives saw his grief, and they retired. They 
consulted together in an inner apartment. Their 
resolution was noble, but desperate : they raised 
their hands against their own. lives. The groans 
reached the ears of Lodi. He rushed in ; but 
there was only one taper burning, which, in 
his haste, he overturned and extinguished. He 
spoke, but none answered. He searched around, 
but he plunged his hand in blood. He stood in 
silence awhile; and one of his sons having 
brought a light, discovered to his eyes a scene 
of inexpressible horror. He said not a word ; but 
the wildness of his eyes was expressive of the 
tempest which rolled in his mind. He made a 
signal to his two sons, and they buried the un¬ 
fortunate women in the garden. He hung for 
some time in silence over their common grave. 
Then starting at once from a profound reverie, 
he issued forth in a state of horror and despair. 
He ordered his drums to be beaten, his trumpets, 
to be sounded. His people gathered around him. 
They mounted their horses in the court-yard, 
and he himself at once threw open the gate. He 
issued out with his two sons ; and his followers 
fell in order into his path. The Imperial troops 
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were astonished, and made little resistance. He a. n. 1629 
was heard to exclaim, “ I will awaken the tyrant 
with the sound of my departure, but he iihall 
tremble at my return.” He rushed through the 
city like a whirlwind, and took the route of 
Malava. 

The emperor, disturbed at the sudden noise, and flight, 
started from his bed. He inquired into the 
cause ; and ordered Abul Hussein, with nine 
other nobles, to pursue the fugitive. They col¬ 
lected their troops ; and left the city by the 
dawn of day. Lodi, without halting, rode for¬ 
ward near forty miles. He was stopt by the river 
Chunbil, which was so high, so rough and rapid, 
on account of the rains, that he could not swim 
across it, and all the boats had been carried 
down by the stream. This was an unexpected 
and terrible check ; but as the weather was 
now fair, he hoped that the torrent would soon 
fall; and in that expectation, he and his followers 
stood on the bank. In the midst of his anxiety, 
the Imperial troops appeared. He called his peo¬ 
ple together, and told them he was resolved to 
die in arms. There was a pass behind him, which 
opened between two hills into a narrow plain. 

He took immediate possession of the pass; the 
river, which had cut off all hopes of flight, served 
to cover his rear. 

The Imperialists, trusting to their numbers, h is gallant 
advanced with confidence ; but they were so behavl0ur » 
warmly received, that they drew back, with ma¬ 
nifest signs of fear. Shame forced them to renew 
the charge. A select body pressed forward into 
the pass. The shock was violent; and the slaugh¬ 
ter, on both sides, was as great and expeditious, 
as the small place in which they engaged would 
permit. Hussein had a resource in numbers ; 

Lodi had nothingin which he could confide but his 
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a. v. i%. valour. Scarce one hundred of his men now re- 
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i l<? I0 */ mamed unhurt ; he himself was wounded in the 
right arm., and the enemy were preparing a third 
time to advance. His affairs w r ere desperate. His 
two sons, Azmut and Hussein, conjured him to 
attempt the river, and that they would secure his 
retreat. cc The danger is equal,” replied Lodi, 
** but it is more honourable to die in the field.” 
They insisted upon his retreating, as his wound 
had rendered him unfit for adlion. “ But can I 
leave you both,” said Lodi, “ when I have most 
need of my sons ? One must attend me in 
my misfortune, which is perhaps a greater evil 
than death itself.” A dispute immediately 
arose between the brothers, each contending for 
the honour of covering their father’s retreat. At 
that instant, the usher, Perist, who had struck. 
Azmut in the presence, appeared in the front of 
the Imperialists. “ Hussein, the thing is deter¬ 
mined;” said Azmut, ct dost thou behold that 
villain, and bid me fly?” He spurred onward 
his horse: his father and brother plunged into 
the river. 

and escape. Perist was a Calmuc Tartar, of great strength 
of body and intrepidity of mind. Pie. saw Azmut 
advancing, and he started from the ranks, and 
rode forward to meet him half-way. Azmut had 
his bow ready bent in his hand : he airbed an ar¬ 
row at Perist, and laid him dead at the feet of 
his horse. But the valiant youth did not long 
survive his enemy. Pie was cut to pieces by the 
Imperialists ; and the few faithful friends who 
had remained by his side, were either slain on 
the spot, or driven into the river and drowned. 
The conquerors had no reason to boast of their 
victory: four hundred men, and three officers of 
high rank, were slain in the acStion ; six nobles 
and a great number of inferior chiefs were 
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Wounded. The latter adtion was so short, that 
it was over before Lodi and Hussein had extri- —f 

cated themselves from the stream. When they 
ascended the opposite bank of the river, they 
looked back with anxiety for Azmut ; but Azmut 
was no more to be seen : even his followers were, 
by that time, slain ; and the vidtors, with shouts 
or triumph, possessed the further shore. 

Lodi had no time to deliberate; none to in- h; s distress 
dulge his grief for Azmut. The enemy had al- audbriverr ’ 
ready plunged into the stream; and he made the 
best of his way from the bank. He entered his 
own province of Malava, but the Imperialists 
were close at his heels. Before he could colledl 
his friends, he was overpowered by numbers, and 
defeated in several adtions. He was at length 
driven beyond the boundaries of Malava. He 
continued his flight to Bundela, with a few adhe¬ 
rents who had joined him ; and he maintained, 
with great bravery, every pass against the troops 
that pursued him in his retreat. The Imperialists, 
however, being at length harassed by long marches, 
bad roads, and continual skirmishing, gave over 
the pursuit. Lodi remained a few days at Bun¬ 
dela, then he traversed the provinces of Berar 
and Odipour, in his route to Golconda, and pre¬ 
sented himself before the Nizam at Dowlatabad. 

That prince received the unfortunate fugitive with 
open arms, a warm friendship having, lor some 
years, subsisted between them. 

The emperor expressed great uneasiness at the 
escape of Lodi. He knew his abilities; he was F' ror - 
acquainted with his undeviating perseverance. 
High-spirited and adtive, Lodi loved danger, as 
furnishing an opportunity for an exertion of his 
great talents; and he was always discontented 
and uneasy at that tranquillity for which mankind 
in general offer up their prayers to heaven. The 
k 4 more 
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more noble and generous passions of his mind 
were now up in arms. His pride had been roused 
by the indignities thrown upon him, and he 
ascribed the death of bis wives and of his gallant 
son to the perfidy of Shaw Jehan. His haughty 
temper revolted against submission, and his pru¬ 
dence forbad him to A ten any more to pardons 
that were not sincere. The emperor knew the 
man with whom he had to contend ; and he was 
alarmed at the news of his arrival in the Decan. 
He foresaw a storm in that quarter, should time 
he given to Lodi to reconcile the jarring interests 
of princes who were the avowed enemies of the 
house of Timur. Shaw Jehan was naturally pro- 
vident. He judged of futurity by the past ; and 
he was rapid in decision. He thought the objetft 
not unworthy of his presence, on the southern 
frontier of his empire ; and he ordered his army 
to be drawn together, that he might command 
them in the expedited war in person, 

During these transactions, an ambassador ar¬ 
rived from Shaw Abas of Persia, to felicitate 
Shaw Jehan on his accession to the throne. He 
had scarce made his public entrance, when the 
news of his master’s death arrived. Abas died 
in the month of January of the year 1629, after 
a reign of fifty years over Chorassan, and more 
than forty-two as sovereign of all Persia. He 
was a prince of a warlike disposition, a good 
statesman, a deep politician, a great conqueror. 
But he was cruel, and prodigal of blood. He 
never forgave an enemy ; nor thought he ever 
sufficiently rewarded a friend. Severn in his 
justice beyond example, he rendered what is in 
itself a public good, a real evil. He knew no 
degrees in crimes : death, which ia among man¬ 
kind the greatest punishment, was the least in- 
Aided by Abas. Though given to oppression 

himself. 
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himself, he permitted none in others. He was 
the monarch, and he would be the only tyrant. ,—,—j 
He delighted in curbing the haughtiness of the 
nobility; he took pride in relieving the poor. 

All his subjects had access to his person. He 
heard their complaints, and his decisions were 
immediate and terrible. His people, therefore, 
became just through fear; and he owed a reign 
of half a century to the terrors with which he 
surrounded his throne. He was passionate and 
violent to a degree that sometimes perverted his 
judgment; and he who boasted of holding the 
scales of just dealing between mankind, broke 
often forth into outrageous a6ts of injustice; 
During his life, he was respeCted by all; but his 
death was lamented by none. 

The great preparations made by Shaw Jehan Prepay, 
for an expedition into the Decan, detained him war . 
at Agra till the fourth of February of the 1631 
of the Christian sera. He placed himself at the 
head of one hundred thousand horse, which, to¬ 
gether with infantry, artillery, and attendants, 
increased the number of the army to three hun¬ 
dred thousand men. He advanced toward the 
Decan, and the governors of the provinces 
through which he passed, fell in with their forces 
into his line of march. On the borders of Can- 
deish, he was met by Eradit Chan, the suba of 
the province, who Conducted him to his own re¬ 
sidence, the city of Brampour. The emperor 
encamped his army in the environs of Brampour, 
and dispatched messengers to the tributary princes 
of the Decan. The principal of these were Aclil, 
sovereign of Bejapour, Kjuttub, who styled him¬ 
self king of Hydrabad and Tellingana, and the 
Nizam, prince of Golconda. He threatened them 
with utter destruction, should they not come per¬ 
sonally to make their submission, after having 
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disbanded the armies which they had raised to 
support the rebellion of Lodi. He also recom¬ 
mended to them either to deliver up or expel 
the man who had, by encouraging their schemes, 
proje&ed their ruin. They sent evasive answers 
to these demands, and continued their prepara¬ 
tions for war. 

ImKe’ The sudden arrival of the emperor with such a 

Decan. great; force, was, however, premature for the 
affairs of Lodi. He had not yet been able to 
unite the armies of his allies, nor to raise a suf¬ 
ficient force of his own. The terror of the Im¬ 
perial army had made each prince unwilling to 
quit his own dominions, lest they should become 
the theatre of invasion and war. They saw the 
storm gathering, but they knew not where it was 
to fall; and when they were afraid of all quarters, 
they took: no effectual means for the defence of 
any. They were besides divided in their councils- 
Ancient jealousies and recent injuries were re¬ 
membered, when the good of the whole was for¬ 
got. Distrust prevailed, indecision and terror 
followed; and the unfortunate Lodi, in spite of 
his activity, his zeal and abilities, found but small 
ground on which he could rest his hopes. 

He detaches The emperor, in the mean time, was piqued 
at the inattention which princes, whom he con¬ 
sidered as tributaries, had shewn to has embassy. 
He resolved upon revenge. The Nizam, as be¬ 
ing the first who had received Lodi under Ms 
protection, was the first object of his resentment. 
He raised Eradit, the governor of Candeish, to 
the title of Azim Chan, and submitted an army 
of twenty-five thousand men to his command. 
The force was not judged sufficient for the reduc¬ 
tion of the Nizam ; but the emperor would not 
trust Eradit with the absolute command of a more 
numerous army. He fell upon the expedient of 
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two other armies, consisting each of a. .d. i6j«. 
fourteen thousand horse, under the separate com- 
mands of Raja Gop Singh and Shaista Chan. 

These two generals were tp act in conjunction 
with Eradit, but they were not absolutely under 
his orders. The three armies began their march 
from the capital of Candeish, about the vernal 
equinox of the 1631 of the Christian asra, and 
took the route of ©owlatabad. 

The emperor, in the mean time, remained at arm;« from 
Brarnpour. Forces from various quarters ci owd- camp, 

ed daily into his camp. He detached seven thou¬ 
sand horse, under Raw Ruton, toward Tellin- 
gana, and as many more, under the conduct 
of Abul Hussein, into the principality of Nasic, 
in the mountains of Ballagat. l.he raja of Na¬ 
sic had insulted Shaw Jehan in his exile and mis¬ 
fortunes ; nor did he ever forget an injury which 
affected his pride. The Hindoo prince suffered 
for his insolence, his country being, without 
mercy, subjected to fire and sw'ord. The empe¬ 
ror told Hussein at parting : “ The raja of Na- 
sic listened not to me in my distress; and you 
must teach him how dangerous it is to insult a 
man that may one day be sovereign of the 
world.” The expression alluded to his own 
name; but a jest was unfit for the tragedy which 
was a&ed fci the desolated country of Nasic. 

The first account of the success of Shaw Je- m 
hfin’s arms arrived at Brarnpour from Bakir, the 
governor of Orissa. That province lying conti¬ 
guous. to Golconda, Bakir had received orders to 
make a diversion on that side. He accordingly 
had marched with a considerable force, and 
found the side of the country nearest to Orissa 
uncovered with troops. He, laid siege to Shudda, 
Shikerist, Chizduar and Berimal, places of great 
strength in Golconda; and they fell successively 
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The news of this success pleased 
f® it was expected. In the splen¬ 
dour of the other . expeditions, that under Bakir 
was forgotten; and the emperor scarce remem¬ 
bered 'that he had given orders to thesubato in¬ 
vade the enemy, when he heard that he had pe¬ 
netrated ihtb the heart of their country. Ho¬ 
nours were heaped upon him , and (vis messengers 
were loaded with presents. 

Though Lodi had failed in bringing the united 
force of the confederates into the field, he led 
the councils of the courts of Golconda and Bya- 
pour. By representing to them, that when they 
fought one by one, all should be overcome, they 
submitted their armies to his command. He ad¬ 
vanced immediately toward the Imperialists, and 
threw himself into the passes of the mountains 
before Eradit, who made many vain efforts to 
penetrate into Go'lconcla. A reinforcement of 
nine thousand men were detached to him from 
the Imperial camp. Nothing would do. His 
situation and abilities enabled Lodi to counteract 
all His motions ; • and he either remained inactive, 
or lost numbers in fruitless attempts. An army 
which penetrated from Guzerat into the countries 
on the coast of Malabar, was not so unsuccessful. 
The strong fortress of Chandwar fell into their 
hands, and they spread their devastations far and 
wide. 

Shaw Jehan was not in the mean time idle at 
Brampour. Though he directed all the motions 
of the armies, he was not forgetful of the civil 
government of his vast empire. With a justice 
which bordered on severity, he quashed all petty 
disturbances through his dominions. He inquir¬ 
ed minutely into every department. He. heard 
all complaints against his own officers; and when 
the people were aggrieved, he- removed them 

from 
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'em their employments- Nor was he, in- the a. d. m* 
midst of public business, negligent of that gran- 
derir arid magnificence which, by raising awe in 
his subjedts, gave, weight to his commands. He 
selected a hundred out of the sons of the nobility, 
who were of the most distinguished merit, and 
created them Omrahs in one day. He gave to 
each a golden mace, and they were, by their in¬ 
stitution, always to attend the presence- They 
were all uniformly dressed in embroidered clothes, 
with golden helmets, swords inlaid, and shields 
studded with gold. When the emperor rode 
abroad, these attended him, with drawn sabres, 
all mounted on fine Arabian horses. Out of these 
he chose his officers ; and when lie sent any of 
them on service, his place was immediately sup¬ 
plied from another corps who, though not digni¬ 
fied with titles, were equipped in the same man¬ 
ner, only that their ornaments were of silver. 

They also attended the emperor on horseback, 
when he rode abroad. 

Eradit, having despaired of being able to force An mion. 
the passes of the mountains where Lodi was posted 
with the army' of the confederates, directed his 
march another way. He was close pursued by 
Lodi with twelve thousand horse. That general, 
finding a proper opportunity, attacked the Im¬ 
perialists with great vigour, throw them into con¬ 
fusion, and went near routing the whole army. 

Six Omrahs of rank fell on the Imperial side; 
but Eradit having formed his army in order of 
battle, Lodi thought proper to give v ay, and to 
shelter himself in the hills. Eradit took advan¬ 
tage of his retreat, arid hung close upon his heels: 

—but Lodi had the address not to offer battle, 
excepting upon unequal terms on the side of the 
enemy. He in the mean time harassed the Impe¬ 
rial army with fly ing squadrons ; cutting off their 
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a . t >. 1631. convoys, defeating their foraging parties^ anc 
Hig. 1040 . j a yj n g was te the country in their rear. Nor was 
the expedition under Raw Ruton into Tellingana 
attended with more success than that under Era- 
dit. The general was inactive, and the army 
weak. Raw Ruton was recalled, and disgraced 
for his inactivity ; and Nazir Chan took the com¬ 
mand of the Imperial troops in Tellingana. 

The aCtive spirit of Lodi was not confined to 
the operations of the field. No stranger to the 
superior power of the emperor, he armed against 
him, by his emissaries, the Afgans of the north. 
They issued from their hills to make a diversion 
on that side. They were led by Kemnal, the 
chief of the Rohilla tribe ; and they entered Pun¬ 
jab, with a numerous but irregular army.' The 
projeCt failed. The emperor despised too much 
the depredatory incursion of naked barbarians, 
to be frightened by them from his main objeCt. 
He contented himself with sending orders to the 
governors of the adjacent provinces to repel the 
invaders. The Afgans accordingly were opposed, 
defeated, and driven with little loss on the side 
of the empire, to shelter themselves in their na¬ 
tive hills. The projeCt of Lodi, though well 
planned, fell short of the intended effeCt. 

The slow progress made by Eradit, against 
the conduCl and abilities of Lodi, induced the 
army ° f,h * emperor to think of superseding him in his com¬ 
mand. He had promised to himself success, from 
the great superiority of his army in point of num¬ 
bers, and the disappointment fell heavy on liis 
ambition and pride. To place himself at the 
head of the expedition, was beneath his dignity; 
and his presence was otherwise necessary at Brain- 
pour, as the place most centrical for conveying 
his orders to the different armies in the fieldi 
Besides, the civil business ot the state, the solid 
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regulation of which he had much at heart, re- a. ». «*.?i. 
quired his attention and application. He there- 
fore resolved to send his visier Asiph into the 
field. His name was great in the empire ; and 
his abilities in war were, at least, equal to his 
talent for managing the affairs of peace. 
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The Visier commands the army—Defeat of the 
confederates — Flight , misfortunes, and death of 
Lodi—Progress of the war in the Decan—Death 
of the favourite Sultana—A famine—Peace in 
the Decan—Emperor returns to Agra — Perse¬ 
cution of Idolaters—War ivith the Portuguese 
—Their faSlory taken—Raja of Bundela re¬ 
duced and slain-—Marriages of the princes Dara 
and Suja—War in the Decan—Golconda re¬ 
duced—Death of Mohabet—Affairs at court . 
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THE visier, in obedience to the emperor’s 
orders, set out for Brampour on the nineteenth 
visier takes of November, with a splendid retinue, together 
xnand°oif"the with a reinforcement of ten thousand horse. He 
army * took the command of the army upon his arrival 
in the mountains, and Eradit remained as his 
lieutenant; the emperor distrusting more the abi¬ 
lities than the courage and fidelity of that Omrah. 
x The name of Asiph, at the head of the army, 
struck the confederates with a panic. They were 
no strangers to his fame; and they began to be 
conquered in their own minds. They resolved 
to retreat from their advantageous post. Lodi 
remonstrated in vain. They had taken their re¬ 
solution. 
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ution, and. would not hear him. His haughty Aj.n 
spirit was disgusted at their cowardice. Several vJL^,—f 
nobles, formerly his friends, had joined hith in 
las misfortunes, with their retihues. They ad¬ 
hered to his opinion, add resolved to stand by 
his side. They took possession of advantageous 
ground ; and they engaged the visier with great 
resolution and conduct. The battle was long- 
equal : numbers at last prevailed. Lodi and his 
brave friend Deria Chan covered the retreat of 
their party, whilst they themselves slowly retired. 

The field of action and the passes of the moun¬ 
tains remained to the visier, who immediately 
detached a great part of the army under his lieu¬ 
tenant Er-iT.it to Dowlatabad. 

The Nizam, being advanced in years, was uu-th* 
fit for the fatigues of the field. He had remain- KT* 
ed in his capital; but as soon as he heard of the 
approach of Eradit, he evacuated the city, arid 
shut himself up in the citadel, which was thought 
impregnable. Lodi, after his defeat, made the 
best of his way to Dowlatabad, with an intention 
of throwing himself into that capital, to defend 
it to the last extremity. He was too late by some 
hours : Eradit was in the city. He fled, and 
took possession of a pass near Dowlatabad, where 
he defended himself till night, against the whole 
force of the Imperialists. He escaped in the dark, 
and wandered over Golconda. The army of the 
Nizam had, by this time, thrown themselves into 
the fortresses, and the open country was over-run 
by the enemy. To complete the misfortunes of 
that prince, "his nobles daily deserted him, with 
their adherents, and joined Shaw Johan. He 
began seriously to think of peace, and dispatched 
ambassadors both to the emperor and to the 
visier. 

vol. in. L The 
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a. O r63r. The emperor had given instructions to Asiph 

Hig.j° 4 ° . listen to no terms, without a preliminary arti- 
cle, that Lodi should be delivered into his hands. 
The affairs of the Nizam were desperate; and 
Lodi was afraid that necessity would get the better 
of friendship. He now considered his allies as his 
greatest enemies, and he resolved to fly from Gol- 
conda. The emperor had foreseen what was to 
happen, and he placed strong detachments in all 
the passes of the mountains. Notwithstanding 
this precaution, in spite of the general orders for 
seizing him , dispersed over the country, Lodi forced 
his way, with four hundred men, into Malava, 
and arrived at the city of Ugein. Shaw Jehan 
was no sooner apprized of his escape, than he sent 
Abdalla in pursuit of him with ten thousand horse. 
Abdalla came up with the fugitive at Ugein, but 
he escaped to Debalpour; and being also driven 
from that place, he surprized Sirong, where he 
seized several Imperial elephants ; and with these 
he took the route of Bundela. 

misfortunes, Misfortune pursued Lodi wherever he went. 
The raja’s son, to gain the emperor’s favour, fell 
upon him. In the action he lost many of his 
best friends. Deria was the first who fell; and 
the unfortunate Lodi gave up his soul to grief. 
He fled ; but it was to accumulated misery. He 
fell in, the very next day, with the army of Ab¬ 
dalla : there scarce was time for flight. His 
eldest son, Mahommed Aziz, stopt, with a few 
friends, in a narrow part of the road; and de¬ 
voting their lives for the safety of Lodi, were cut 
off to a man. He waited half the night on a 
neighbouring hill, with a vain expectation of the 
return of his gallant son. All was silent; and 
the unhappy father was dissolved in tears. The 
noise of arms approached at last; but it was the 
enemy, recent from the slaughter of his son and 
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friends. .He fled toward Cullenger ; bat SeidT- ^ 
Amucl, tiie governor of that plac£> marched out 
against him. A skirmish ensued : Lodi was de¬ 
feated : Hussein, the only son left to him, was 
slain, and his adherents were now reduced to 
thirty horsemen. He was pursued with such 
vehemence, that he had not even, time for despair. 

Ahdalla, hearing of the low ebb of Lodi’s far-*£*«** 
tune, divided his army into small parties, to scour 
the country. A detachment under Muziffer Chan 
fell in with the unfortunate fugitive. When he 
saw the enemy at a small distance, he caked toge¬ 
ther his thirty followers. iC Misfortune, said he, 

“ has devoted me to ruin : it is in vain to struggle 
longer against the stream. I have lost my sons ; 
but your attachment, in the last ex creme* 
tells me 1 have not lost all my in ends, I 
only remain of my family; but let me not in¬ 
volve you in the destruction which overwtielms 
me without resource. hour adherence is a 
proof that I have conferred favours upon you; 
permit me to ask one favour in my turn. 

It is—that you leave me—and save yourselves 
by flight.” They burst all into tears, and told 
him, that was the only command h orn him winch 
they could not obey. He was silent, and gave 
the signal with his sword to advance. Muziffer 
was astonished when he saw thirty men inarching 
up against Ids numerous detachment. He. ima¬ 
gined they were coming to surrender themselves. 

But when they had come near his line, they put 
their horses on a gallop, and Muziffer ordered 
his men to fire. A ball pierced Loch through 
the left breast: he fell dead at the feet of his 
horse, and his thirty faithful companions were 

cut off to a man. , 

Such was the end of Chan Jeh&n Lodi, after 3 hi* charac* 
series of uncommon, misfortunes. He was m^ UT ’ 

1,‘i scended 



scended of the Imperial family of Lodi, who held 
the sceptre of India before the Moguls. His 
mind was as high as his descent : his courage 
was equal to his ambition. He was full of ho¬ 
nour, and generous in the extreme. His pride 
prevented him from ever gaining an enemy, and 
he never lost a friend. The attachment of his 
followers to his person, is the best eulogy on the 
benevolence of his mind ; and the fears of the 
emperor are irrefragable proofs of his abilities. 
Those misfortunes, therefore, which might have 
excited pity had they fallen upon others, drew 
admiration only on Lodi. We feel compassion 
for the weak; great men are a match for adver¬ 
sity : the contest is equal, and we yield to no 
emotion but surprize. 

Negotiation When the news of the death of Lodi arrived 
ro e ° ' in the Imperial camp, Shaw Jehan betrayed every 
symptom of joy. The head of the unfortunate 
rebel was placed above one of the gates of the 
city of Brampour. Abdalla was caressed for his 
services. Valuable presents were given him, and 
he was dignified with the splendid title of, The 

SUN OF OMRAHS, AND THE VICTORIOUS IN WAR. 

MuzifFer, whose fortune it was to kill Lodi, was 
raised to the dignity of the deceased, being af¬ 
terwards distinguished by the name of Chan Je¬ 
han. The negotiations for the re-establishment 
of peace between the emperor and the confederate 
princes of the Decan, was, in the mean time, 
broke off by the too great demands on the part 
of Shaw Jehan. Hostilities were accordingly 
/ recommenced, and Eradit was left in the com¬ 

mand of the army ; the public business demand¬ 
ing the presence of the visier at court. The con - 
federates had, as has been already observed, re¬ 
tired from the field into their strong holds. The 
war was converted into a succession of sieges. The 
fortresses were strong, the garrisons determined. 
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:t and the Imperialists unskilful; but the emperor a. d. 1631. 
was obstinate, and would not abate from his first ”' 8 ' lo4 V 
demands. The consequence was, that Shaw Je¬ 
han, after a war of two years, in which he lost 
multitudes of men by famine, disease, and the 
sword; and after having expended prodigious 
treasures, found himself possessed of a few forts, 
his army tired out with ineffectual hostilities, and 
the enemy distressed, but not vanquished. 

A minute detail of unimportant campaigns Progress of 
vyould be tedious and dry. Uninteresting par- I™.* 
ticulars and events scarce stamp a sufficient value 
on time, to merit the pen of the historian. In 
the summer of 1631, Damawir, the strongest 
fort in Golconda, was taken. In the beginning of 
the year 1632 , Candumar, in Tellingana, which 
was deemed impregnable, fell into the hands of 
the Imperialists. Little treasure was found in 
either. The Patan princes never had a disposition 
for hoarding up wealth. A fierce, warlike, and 
independent race of men, they valued the hard 
tempered steel of their swords more than gold and 
silver, which the rest of mankind so much prize. 

On the eighteenth day of July, l 6 ' 3 l, died in Dea.hand 
child-bed, about two hours after the birth of a 
princess, the favourite Sultana, Arjemund Banu, 
tire daughter of Asiph Jah. She had been twenty 
years married to Shaw Jehan, and bore him a 
child almost every year. Four sons and four 
daughters survived her. When her husband 
ascended the throne, he dignified her with the title 
of Mumtaza Zemani, or, The most exalted 
of the age. Though she seldom interfered in 
public affairs, Shaw Jehan owed the empire to 
her influence with her father. Nor was he 
ungrateful: he loved her living, and lamented 
her when dead. Calm, engaging, and mild 
hi her disposition, she engrossed his whole 
L 3 afl'eCtion: 
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affe£Hon ; and though he maintained a numbed 
of women for state, they were only the slaves of 
tier pleasure. She was such an enthusiast in Deism, 
that she scarce could forbear persecuting the Por¬ 
tuguese for their supposed idolatry ; and it was 
only on what concerned that; nation, she suffered 
her temper, which was naturally placid, to be 
ruffled. To express his respeft for her memory, 
the emperor raised, at Agra, a tomb to her name/ 
which cost in building the amazing sum of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

The death of the Sultana was followed by pub¬ 
lic calamities of various kinds. The war in the 
Decan produced nothing but the desolation of 
that country. An extraordinary drought, which 
burnt up all vegetables, dried up the rivers, and 
rent the very ground, occasioned a dreadful fa¬ 
mine. The Imperial camp could not be supplied 
wit h provisions : distress prevailed over the whole 
face of the empire. Shaw Jehah remitted the taxes 
in many of the provinces, to the amount of three 
millions sterling ; he even opened the treasury for 
the relief of the poor ; but money could nor pur¬ 
chase bread ; a prodigious mortality ensued ; dis¬ 
ease followed close on the heels of famine, and 
death ravaged every corner of India. The scar¬ 
city of provisions prevailed in Persia *. the famine 
raged with still greater violence in the Western 
Tartary. No rain had fallen for seven years in 
that country. Populous and flourishing provinces 
were converted into solitudes and desarts ; and a 
few, who escaped the general calamity, wandered 
through depopulated cities alone. 

But as if famine and disease were not sufficient 
to destroy mankind, Asiph Jah, who had resumed 
the command of the army, assisted them with the 
sword. He trod clown the scanty harvest in the 
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Decan, and ravaged with fire and sword the 
kingdom of Bijapour. Add Shaw, the sovereign >^3' 
of the country, carne into terms when nothing 
was left worthy of defence. He promised to pay 
an annual tribute to the house of Timur, and 
jjto own himself a dependant on the empire. Mo¬ 
ney was extorted from the Nizam, and from 
Kuttub, prince of Tellingana. The conditions 
were, that the emperor should remove his army, 
but that he should retain, by way of security for 
their future behaviour, the strong holds which 
had fallen into his hands. Such was the end of a 
war, begun from motives of conquest, and con¬ 
tinued through pride. The emperor, after 
squandering a great treasure, and losing a multi¬ 
tude of men, sat down without extending his 
limits, without acquiring reputation. His great 
superiority in point of strength, when compared 
to the small force of the confederates, prevented 
battles which might yield him renown. He wasted 
his strength on sieges, and had to contend with 
greater evils than the swords of the enemy. He, 
however, humbled the Patan power in India, 
which, during the distractions occasioned hy his 
own rebellion in the preceding reign, had become 
formidable to the family of Timur. 

The emperor returned not to Agra, from the Return of 
unprofitable war in the Decan, till the seventh of t0 Agra! 
March of the year 1033. Eradit was left in 
the city of Brampour, in his former office of 
governor of Chandeish. He, however, did nut 
long continue to execute the duties of a commis¬ 
sion which was the greatest the emperor could be-» 
stow. The command of the army stationed on 
the frontiers of the Decan, had been annexed to 
the subaship of the province ; and though Shaw 
Jehin was in no great terror of Eradit’s abilities, 
he at that time placed no trust in his fidelity. 

l 4 The 
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:f> jj. The command and the province were offered to 
Hig. io4j; (-p e visier, who was alarmed, lest it might be a 
pretence of removing him from the presence. He 
covered his dislike to the measure with an aft of 
generosity. He recommended Mohabet to the 
office destined for himself; and the emperor^ 
though, from a jealousy of that lord’s reputation, 
he had kept him during the war in the command 
of the army near Brampour, consented to grant 
his request. He, however, insinuated to Moha¬ 
bet, that he could not spare him from his councils, 
and therefore recommended to him to appoint his 
son Chan Zirnan, his deputy in the province of 
Ghandeish. 

emperor had observed, that, during the 
«*«>»•’ distress occasioned by the late famine, the super- 
stitiousHindoos, instead of cultivating their lands, 
flew to the shrines of their gods. Though nei¬ 
ther an enthusiast, nor even attached to any system 
oi religion, lie was enraged at their neglect of 
the means of subsistence for the uncertain relief 
to be obtained by prayer. “ They have a thou¬ 
sand gods," said he, “ yet the thousand have not 
been able to guard them from famine. This army 
of divinities,” continued he, “ instead of being 
beneficial to their votaries, distraft their attention 
by their own numbers, and I arn therefore de¬ 
termined to expel them from my empire.” These 
were the words of Shaw Jehan, when he signed 
an edift for breaking down the idols, and for 
demolishing the temples of the Hindoos. The 
measure was impolitic, and, in the event, cruel. 
The zealous followers of the •Brahmin religion 
rose in defence of their gods, and many enthu¬ 
siasts were massacred in their presence. Shaw 
Jehan saw the impropriety of the persecution; he 
recalled the edict, and was heard to say, “ That 
a prince who wishes to have subjects, must take 

them 
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em with all the trumpery and baubles of their 
religion,” 

Soon after this insult on the superstition of SubaofBcn- 
Brahma, letters were received at court from Casim plains of the 
Chan, governor of Bengal. Casim complained IuUusllcsc * 
to the emperor, that he was very much disturbed 
in the duties of his office by a parcel of European 
idolaters, for so he called the Portuguese, who 
had been permitted to establish themselves at Hug- 
ley, for the purposes of trade; that, instead of 
confining their attention to the business of mer¬ 
chants, they had fortified themselves in that 
place, and were become so insolent, that they com¬ 
mitted many a£ts of violence upon the subjects 
of the empire, and presumed to exa Si duties from 
* all the boats and vessels which passed by their fort. 

The emperor wrote him in the following laconic 
manner: “ Expel these idolaters from my domi¬ 
nions.” The severity of this order proceeded 
from another cause. 

When Shaw Jehan, after the battle at the Nir- Their ins®, 
bidda, found himself obliged to take refuge in je. 
the eastern provinces, he passed through Orixa han * 
into Bengal. When he arrived in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dacca, Michael Rodriguez, who com¬ 
manded the Portuguese forces at Hugley, paid 
him a visit of ceremony. Shaw Jehan, after the 
first compliments were over, requested the assist¬ 
ance of Rodriguez, with his soldiers and artillery, 
making large promises of favour and emolument, 
should he himself ever come to the possession of 
the throne of Hindostan. The governor saw the 
desperate condition of the prince’s affairs, and 
would not grant his request. He had the impru¬ 
dence to add insult to his refusal, by insinuating, 
that he would be ashamed of serving under a rebel, 
who had wantonly taken up arms against his fa¬ 
ther and sovereign. Shaw Jehan was silent t but 
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t6.fi- h* laid up the sarcasm in his mind. He, there- 
Hig, m44 - p orfl) listened with ardour to the representations 
of Casini; and ordered him to invest Hugley. 

Casim, in consequence of Imperial orders, ap¬ 
peared with an army before the Portuguese facto¬ 
ry. Their force was not sufficient to face him 
in the field ; and he immediately made his ap¬ 
proaches in form. A breach was made, and the 
ditch filled up in a few days ; and the Imperialists 
carried the place by assault. The Portuguese, 
however, behaved with bravery. They continued 
to fight from their houses. Many were killed, 
and the living proposed terms. They offered half 
their effects to Casim ; they promised to pay ari 
annual tribute of four lacks, upon condition that 
they should be permitted to remain in the country, 
in their former privileges of trade. The victor 
would listen to no terms until they laid down their 
arms. Three thousand souls fell into his hands. 
Their lives were spared ; but the images, which 
had given so much offence to the favourite Sulta¬ 
na, were broken down and destroyed. These 
were the first hostilities against Europeans re¬ 
corded in the histories of the East. 

The petty war with the Portuguese, was suc¬ 
ceeded by the second revolt of the raja of Bun- 
dela. The terms imposed upon him at the reduc¬ 
tion of his country by Mohabet, were too severe ; 
and he only had remained quiet to prepare for 
another effort against the Imperial power. Au- 
rungzebe, the third son of the emperor, was sent 
against him, under the tuition of Nuserit, the 
suba of Malava. This was the first opportunity 
given to that young lion of rioting in blood. The 
raja, though much inferior in force, was obsti¬ 
nate and brave. Possessed of many strong holds, 
he resolved to stand upon the defensive, against m 
enemy whom he could not, with any assurance of 
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victory, face in the field. The war was pro- ,6 3j. 
tracked for two years. Jydger Singh maintained y lg ' '° 44 ; 
every post to the last; and he yielded in one 
place, only to retire with accumulated fortitude 
to another. Aurungz£be, though but thirteen 
years of age, displayed that martial intrepidity 
which distinguished the rest of his life. He 
could not, by the influence of Nuserit, be re¬ 
strained in the camp ; he was present in every 
danger, and shewed an elevation of mind in the 
time of adlion, which proved that he was born 
for tumult and war. 

The last place which remained to the raja was HUmUfor- 
his capital city ; and in this he was closely besieged. bra_ 
He was hemmed in on every side by the Imperial 
army ; and the circle grew narrower every day. 
Resolution was at last converted into despair. 

His bravest soldiers were cut off : his friends had 
gradually fallen. The helpless part of his family, 
his women and children, remained. He proposed 
terms ; but his fortunes were too low to obtain 
them. To leave them to the enemy, would be 
dishonourable ; to remain himself, certain death 
to him, but no relief to them. He set fire to 
the town: and he escaped through the flames 
which overwhelmed his family. A few horsemen 
-were the companions of his flight; and Nuserit 
followed close on their heels for two hundred 
miles. The raja at last crossed the Nirbidda, 
and penetrated into the country of Canduana. 

The unfortunate prince was, at length, over-W death, 
come with fatigue. He came into a forest, and 
finding a pleasant plain in the middle, he resolved 
to halt; dreaming of no danger in the centre of 
an impervious wood. Both he and his followers 
alighted, and, tying their horses to trees, betook 
themselves to rest. A barbarous race of men 
possessed the country round. They had not seen 

the 
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a. n. i6 3 j. the raja’s troop, but the neighing of his horses 
fed some of them to the spot. Looking from the 
thicket into the narrow plain where the fugitives 
lay, they perceived, to their astonishment, a 
number of men richly dressed, sleeping on the 
ground ; and tine horses standing near, with fur¬ 
niture of silver and gold. The temptation was too 
great to be withstood by men who had never seen 
so much wealth before. They rushed upon the 
strangers ; and stabbed them in their sleep. While 
they were yet dividing the spoil, Nuserit came. 
The robbers wdre slain ; and the head of the raja 
was brought back to the army, which Nuserit 
had left under the command of Aurungzebe. In 
the vaults of the raja's palace were found to the 
value of three millions in silver coin, in gold, 
and in jewels, which Aurungzebe laid at the feet 
of his father, as the first fruit of his victories. 
He was received with uncommon demonstrations 
of joy; and Nuserit, for his services, was raised 
to a higher rank of nobility. 

Marriages of During these transactions, all remained quiet 
at court. The emperor applied to public business; 
nor was he forgetful of pleasure. Though dur¬ 
ing the life of the Sultana, his affections were 
confined to her alone, he became dissolute after her 
decease. The vast number of women whom he kept 
for state in his haram, had among them many 
enchanting beauties. He wandered from one 
charming objedt to another, without fixing his 
mind on any ; and enjoyed their conversation, 
without being the dupe of their art. The daugh¬ 
ter of his brother Purvez was now grown into 
marriageable years ; and he gave her to wife to 
his eldest son Dara, whom he destined for the 
throne. Suja, his second son, was at the same 
time married to the daughter of Rustum Suffavi, 
of the royal line of Persia. The ceremonies of 
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these two marriages were attended with utvcom- a d. i«?j. 
mon pomp and festivity; eight hundred and se- 
venty-five thousand pounds were expended out of 
the public treasury alone, and 'the nobles con¬ 
tended with one another in expensive entertain¬ 
ments and shews. 

Though the jealousy of the emperor prevented 
Mob abet for some time from taking upon himself 
the subaship of Chandeish, and command of the 
army on the frontiers, that lord was at last per¬ 
mitted to retire to his government. His active 
genius could not remain idle long. Dissatisfied 
with the conduct of his predecessor Eradit, who 
had carried on the late unsuccessful war in the 
Decan, he found means of renewing hostilities 
with the Nizam. He led accordingly the Impe¬ 
rial army into the kingdom of Golconda. The 
Nizam was no match for that able general in the 
field, and he shut himse’f up in the citadel of 
Dowlatabad. Mohabet sat down before it ; but 
for the space of six months he could make little 
impression upon it, from its uncommon strength 
and situation. 

The citadel of Dowlatabad is built on a. solid 
rock, almost perpendicular on every side, winch 4M 
rises one hundred and forty yards above the plain. 

The circumference of the outermost wall is five 
thousand yards; the thickness, at the foundation, 
five; the height fifteen. The space within is divided 
into nine fortifications, separated by strong walls, 
rising gradually above one another toward the 
centre, by which means each commands that 
which is next to it beneath. The entrance is by 
a subterraneous passage cut from the level.of the 
plain, which rises into the centre of the inner 
fort by a winding stair-case. On the outside, 
the entrance is secured with iron gates ; the top 
of the stair-case is covered with a massy grate, on 
which a large fire is kept during a siege. But 

the 
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the strength of Dowlat.vbad was not proof against 
treachery. Fatte, the son of Maleck Amber, vvho 
was the governor, sold it to Mohabet for a sum 
of money, and an annual pension of twenty-five 
thousand pounds, secured on the Imperial trea¬ 
sury. 

The Nizam The old Nizam was dead before the treachery 

confineu. pv,^/. Fad delivered up the impregnable fortress 
of Dovvlatabad to Mohabet. An infant succeeded 
him, and Fatte chose to make terms for himself, 
under the uncertainty of the young prince’s for¬ 
tunes. The delivery of the Nizam into the hands 
of the Imperial general, was one of the conditions 
imposed on Fatte for the bribe which he received. 
The prince was carried to Agra. He was treated 
with apparent respedt and kindness by the empe¬ 
ror ; but it was dangerous to permit him to re¬ 
main at large. He was ordered into confinement 
in the castle of Gualiar, with an attendance of 
women and servants, to alleviate his captivity. 
His dominions, in the mean time, were annexed 
to the empire; and Mohabet, with his wonted 
abilities, established the form of government by 
which the new province was to be, for the fu¬ 
ture, regulated. 

Suja sent to The animosity and jealousy which broke out 
the Decan. afterwards among the princes, the four sons of 
Shaw Jehan, made their first appearance at this 
time. Aurungzebe, who shewed a courage and 
understanding beyond his years, was in great fa¬ 
vour with the emperor. He delighted to encou¬ 
rage him in the martial exercises, which the 
prince ardently loved; and though he did not 
abate in his regard for his other sons, they re¬ 
pined at the preference given to Aurungzebe. 
A feat which that prince performed on his birth¬ 
day, when he entered his fifteenth year, strength- 
tiled his interest in his father’s attentions. Fie 
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aenpht on horseback against an elephant, in the 
presence of the emperor and the whole court.; 
and by his dexterity killed that enormous animal. 

The whole empire rung with his praise y and the 
action was celebrated in verse by Sadi.belun, 
the best poet, of the age. The prince ouj-a, na¬ 
turally high-spirited and jealous, shewed violent 
signs of discontent at the preference given to . u 
rungzebe. He began to look upon his younger 
brother as designed tor the throne ; and his 
haughty mind could not endure the thought. 

He wished to be absent from a scene which gav e 
him uneasiness; and he prevailed on Mohamet to 
write to the emperor, requesting that he shouia 
he sent to him to the Detain Shaw JehSn con¬ 
sented. Suja was created an Oinrah of five 
thousand horse ; and, having receiver sixty 
thousand pounds for his expences from the ti ea¬ 
st iry. he took leave of his father. , 

Dara, the Imperial prince, highly resented the -«£»«> • 
honours conferred on Suja. He himself had hi- 
t.herto remained at court, without either office or 
establishment.. He complained to his father svitn 
great vehemence ; and the latter endeavoured to 
soothe his son, by insinuating, that from his great 
affccuon for him, he could not permit him to 
take the field; and that, in the palace, there 
was no need of the parade of a military command. 

Dara would not be satisfied with these reasons; 
and the emperor, to make him easy, gave hnn 
the command of six thousand horse, i he prince* 
however, could not forget the prior honours ot 
Suia He was told that Mohabet designed that 
prince for the throne; and there were some 
grounds for suspicion on that head. Had ohaw 
Jehan bad a serious design of favouring buja, 
he could not have fallen upon more effectual 
means of serving him, than by placing him u»~ 
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• ifiii. tier the tuition of so able an officer as Mohabet. 

Jill' But he had no intention of that kind. He had 
fixed on Dara as his successor; though there was 
little policy in his placing Suja in the channel of 
acquiring the favour of the army, a knowledge 
ot the world, and a superior skill in war. It was 
upon these grounds that Dara justly complained; 
and the sequel will shew, that he judged better 
than his father, of the consequences. 
r io On the fifth of April, 1634, the emperor 
re. marched from Agra toward Lahore. He moved 
slowly, taking the diversion of hunting in all the 
forests on the way. He himself was an excellent 
sportsman ; and the writer of his life relates, that 
he shot forty deer with his own hand, before he 
reached Delhi. In that city he remained a few 
days ; and then proceeded to Lahore, where he 
arrived after a journey of more than a month. 
The governors of the northern provinces met 
the emperor near the city; and, with these and 
his own retinue, Shaw Jehan went with great 
pomp to visit the tomb of his father. He dis¬ 
tinguished, by peculiar attention and afts of fa¬ 
vour, Mirza Bakir and Sheich Beloli, two learned 
men, who resided at Lahore ; and, having made 
a considerable present to the Fakiers, who kept 
up the perpetual lamp in his father’s tomb, he 
set out for the kingdom of Cashmire, on the 
limits of which he arrived on the thirteenth of 
June. Pleasure was his only business to Cash¬ 
mire. He relaxed his mind from public affairs 
for some days, and amused himself with viewing 
the curious springs, the cascades, the hanging 
woods, and the lakes, which diversify the de¬ 
lightful and romantic face of that beautiful coun¬ 
try. His progress was celebrated in verse by 
Mahommed Jan ; but his care for the state soon 
brought him back to Lahore, ' 
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The prince Suja arrived in the Imperial army 
in the Decan, while Mohabet was yet settling 
the affairs of the conquered dominions of the 
Nizam.. The general received him with all the 
distinction due to his birth, and soon after put 
his troops in motion toward Tellingana. The 
enemy forsook the field, and betook themselves 
to their strong holds. Mohabet sat down before 
Bizida; but the garrison defended the place 
with such obstinacy, that the Imperialists made 
little progress. The warm valour of Suja could 
not brook delay. He attributed to the inactivity 
of Mohabet, what, proceeded from the bravery 
of the enemy, and the strength of the place. 
He raised by fiis murmuring a dissention between 
the officers of the army. Mohabet remonstrat¬ 
ed against the behaviour of Suja ; and gave him 
to understand, that he himself, and not the 
prince, commanded the troops. Suja was obsti¬ 
nate. Mohabet sent expresses to court, and the 
prince was recalled. He was enraged beyond 
measure at this indignity : but it was prudent to 
obey. He left the c#inp; and Mohabet fall¬ 
ing sick, was obliged" to raise the siege. He 
returned to Brampour ; and his disorder having 
increased in the march, put a period to his life 
in a very advanced age. 

Mohabet was one of the most extraordinary 
characters that ever figured in India. Severe in 
disposition, haughty in command, rigid in the 
execution of his orders, he Was feared and re¬ 
spected, but never beloved by an indolent and ef¬ 
feminate race of men. In conclude he was un¬ 
rivalled, in courage he had few equals, and 
none in success. In the field he was adtive, dar¬ 
ing and intrepid; always in perfedt possession of 
his own mind. His abilities seemed to rise with 
the occasion ; and fortune could present nothing 
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A.p. ifiis- in battle which his prudence had not foreseen. 
H lg . 1044 . j n ^ p 0 ]j t j ca | character, he was bold in his re¬ 
solves, active and determined in execution. As 
his own soul was above fear, he was an enemy 
to cruelty ; and he was so honest himself, that he 
seldom suspected others. His demeanor was lofty 
and reserved; his manner full of dignity and 
grace: he was generous, and always sincere. He 
attempted high and arduous things, rather from 
a love of danger than from ambition ; and when 
he had attained the summit of greatness, and 
might have rested there, he descended the pre¬ 
cipice, ^because it was full of peril. Jehangire 
owed twice to him his throne ; once to his valour, 
and once to his moderation ; and his name gave 
the empire to Shaw Jehan, more than the friend¬ 
ship of Asiph Jah. 

Anecdotes Notwithstanding the great abilities of Moha- 
bet, he seemed to be sensible of his own merit, 
and conscious of his importance in the state. He 
was punctilious about rank ; and would upon no 
occasion give place to the visier; who would not 
relinquish the precedence which he derived from 
his high office. The dispute was carried so high 
between these two great men in the beginning 
of the reign of Shaw Jehan, that it was agreed 
they should not come to court on the same day. 
The emperor did not chuse to interfere in the 
contest: they were both his benefadtors, both 
were powerful in the state; and it would not be 
prudent to disoblige one, by giving preference 
to the claims of the other. He, however, was 
at last prevailed upon to decide in favour of 
Asiph; and he made his excuse to Mohabet, 
by saying, “ That in all civilized governments, 
the sword should yield to the pen.” Mohabet 
submitted ; but he avoided ever after, as much 

as 
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possible, the ceremony of appearing publicly a.d. i% 
in the presence of the emperor. ! llg ' l044 / 

These disputes, though they did not break 
out into an open rupture between the visier and 
Mohabet, were the source of a coldness between 
them. Shaw Jehan was at no pains to reconcile 
them. He was unwilling to throw the influence 
of both into one channel; and by alternately fa¬ 
vouring each, he kept alive their jealousy. Mo¬ 
habet. had a numerous party at court,; and they 
had once almost ruined the power of Asiph, by 
recommending him to the emperor' as the only 
fit man for settling the affairs of the Decan. His 
commission was ordered without his knowledge ; 
but he fell upon means of turning the artillery 
of the enemy upon themselves. He persuaded 
the emperor that Mohabet only was fit, to con¬ 
duct the war ; at the same time that he made a 
merit with that general, of transferring to him 
a government the most lucrative and important 
in the empire. 

The emperor, upon thg death of Mohabet, se- Emba-.-y» 
parated the command of the army from the go- lhe l '' , ’ ecs • 
vernment of the Decan. Islam Chan became ge¬ 
neral of the forces, with the title of paymaster- 
general ; and the subaship was conferred on Chan 
Ziman, the son of Mohabet. In the beginning 
of January l(? 35 , Tirbiet Chan returned from 
his embassy to Mahommed, prince of Bidick. 

That lord had been sent to Mahommed to demand 
redress for the incursions of his subjects into the 
northern provinces. Mahommed excused the in¬ 
sult, in submissive letters, accompanied with pre¬ 
sents ; the most valuable of which, to a prince 
of Shaw Jehan’s amorous disposition, was the 
young and beautiful Malika Shade, the daughter 
of Mahommed Sultan, lineally descended from 
Timur. The emperor received this northern 
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a. d. 1635 . beauty with excess of joy; and soon forgot the 
nig. 1044 . i nvas j ons 0 f the Usbecs in her charms. 

Shaw Jehan, after his return from Cashmire, 
continued for some time at Lahore. He left 
that city on the 27 th of January, and arrived 
at Agra on the 23d of March, 1635. Nadira, 
the daughter of Purvez, and wife of the Impe¬ 
rial prince Dara, was brought to bed, on the way, 
of a son ; who received the name of Soliman She- 
ko from his grandfather. Great rejoicings were 
made upon the birth of the prince ; and the em¬ 
peror, upon the occasion, mounted a new throne, 
formed' of solid gold, embossed with various 
figures, and studded with precious stones. The 
throne had been seven years in finishing, and 
the expence of the jewels only, amounted to 
twelve hundred and fifty thousand pounds of our 
money. It was afterwards distinguished by the 
name of Tuckt Taous, or the Peacock Throne, from 
having the figures of two peacocks standing be¬ 
hind it with their tails spread, which were stud¬ 
ded with jewels of various colours to represent 
the life. Between the peacocks stood a parrot 
of the ordinary size, cut out of one emerald. 
The finest jewel in the throne was a ruby, which 
had fallen into the hands of Timur when he plun¬ 
dered Delhi in the year 1308. Jehangire, with 
peculiar barbarity, diminished the beauty and 
lustre of the stone, by engraving upon it his own 
name and titles ; and when he was reproved for 
this piece of vanity by the favourite Sultana, he 
replied, “ This stone will perhaps carry my name 
down farther through time, than the empire of 
the house of Timur.” 

The festival on account of the birth of Soli¬ 
man, was succeeded by various promotions at 
court. Aurungzebe was created an Omrah of 
five thousand horse ; and the visier was raised to 
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high dignity of captain-general of the Impe- A. D.^63;. 
rial forces. Shaw Jehan was not altogether dis- 
interested in conferring this honour on Asiph. He 
paid him a visit in his own house upon his ap¬ 
pointment, and received a present of five lacks of 
roupees, which he immediately added to the sum 
of one million and an half sterling, which he laid 
out in the course of the year on public buildings, 
and on canals for bringing water to Agra. 
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CHAP. III. 


Emperor s expedition to the Decan—Reduction of 
that country—Death of Cham Zman—An in~ 
surreStion in Behdr — -Quelled—Candahdr re¬ 
stored to the empire—Invasion from Assam — 
ReduRion of Tibet—Oppressive governors pu¬ 
nished—Er'ince Suja narrowly escapes from the 
fames of Rajamdhil*—An embassy to Constanti¬ 
nople—Calamities in the northern provinces— 
Death and chara&er of Asiph Jah—Tirbiet pu¬ 
nished for oppression—An invasion threatened 
from Persia—Interrupted by the death of Shaw 
Sefi . 

A. r>. if>36. SHAW JEHAN, whether most prompted 
by avarice or by ambition* is uncertain, formed a 
The^empe- resolution to reduce the Mahommedan sovereign- 
[o invade 68 ties of the Decan into provinces of the Mogul 
*he Decan. em pj re# The conquests made by his generals 
were partial. They had laid waste, but had not 
subdued the country : and when most successful, 
they imposed contributions rather than a tribute 
on the enemy. Even the great abilities of Mo- 
habet were not attended with a success equal to 
the sanguine hopes of the emperor; and all his 
prospers of conquest vanished at the death of 
that able general. Shaw Jehan, though addicted 
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the enervating pleasures of the haram, was a. Drie^sr* 
roused by his ambition to mark his reign with '‘ s ' v '° 4 / 
some splendid conquest; ££ for it is not enough,” 
he said, ££ for a great prince to send only to his 
posterity the dominions which he has received 
from his fathers.” The thought was more mag¬ 
nificent than wise. To improve the conquests of 
his fathers with true policy, would be more useful 
to his posterity, and more glorious to himself, 
than to exhaust his strength in violent efforts 
to extend the limits of his empire. He, how¬ 
ever, had determined on the measure, and the 
advice of his most prudent Omrahs and counsel¬ 
lors was despised. 

On the first of October, 1 636, he set out from He sets out 
Agra with his usual pomp and magnificence. fvom Asii, ‘ 
Dowlatabad was the point to which he directed 
his march ; but his progress was politically slow. 

He had given .orders to the governors of the pro¬ 
vinces to join him with their forces as he advanced; 
and the distance of many of them from the in¬ 
tended scene of action, required time to bring them 
to the field. The prince Aurungzebe attended 
his father on this expedition, and was highly in 
favour. He proposed, with a youthful ardour 
which pleased the emperor, to take a circuit with 
the Imperial camp through the province ofBundela, 
to view the strong holds which he himself, under 
the tuition of Nuserit, had some time before 
taken from the unfortunate Judger Singh. The 
emperor had not as yet collected a force sufficient 
to ensure success to his arms ; and to gain time, 
he listened to the request of his son. The whole 
of the year was passed in premeditated delays, 
and in excursions of hunting; so that the empe¬ 
ror did not arrive in the Decan till the latter end 
of the rainy season of the 1637 of the Christian 
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country, 


The su ^as of the different provinces had, with 
,—•< tneir troops, joined the emperor on his march, 
was ;* (he j^’ s ^ 01 ’ ce was prodigious when lie entered the bor- 
r-nrtnys ders of the enemy. On his arrival at Dowlata- 
bacl, he was able to form twelve different armies, 
which, under twelve leaders, he sent into the 
kingdoms of Bijaponr and Tellingana. The 
princes of the country had collected their forces, 
but they knew not to which quarter they should 
direct their march. The Imperialists formed a 
circle round them, and war was At once in all 
parts of their dominions. The orders of the 
emperor were barbarous and cruel. He submit¬ 
ted the open country to fire, and garrisons that 
resisted were put to the sword. “ Wdr is an evil,” 
he said, “ and compassion contributes only to 
render that evil permanent.” The eastern writers 
describe the miseries of the Decan in the peculiar 
hyperboles of their did! ion. “Towns and cities,” 
say they, “ were seen in flames on every side; the 
hills were shaken with the continual roar of artil¬ 
lery, and tigers, and the wild beasts of the desert, 
fled from the rage of men.” One hundred and fif¬ 
teen towns and castles were taken and destroyed in 
the course of the year. The emperor sat, in the 
mean time, aloft in the citadel of Dowktabad, and 
looked down with horrid joy on the tempest 
which he himself had raised around. 

dhe devastations committed by the express or¬ 
ders of the emperor, had at last the intended ef- 
feett on the sovereigns of Tellingana and Bija- 
pour. Shift up in their strongest forts, they 
could not assist their subjects, who were either 
niined or massacred without mercy around them, 
i hey proposed peace in the most humble and sup¬ 
plicating terms. Shaw Jehan took advantage of 
their necessities, and imposed severe conditions. 

They 
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They were established, by commission from the a. 

--.‘-Emperor, as hereditary governors of their own ? lg ‘ i<x * ! 
dominions, upon agreeing to give a large annual 
tribute, the first payment of which was to be 
made at the signing of the treaty. The princes, 
besides, were to acknowledge the emperor and his 
successors lords paramount of the Decan in all 
their public deeds, and to ‘ design themselves, 

, The humble subjects of the-empire of the Mo¬ 
guls. 

The treaty being signed and ratified, the em- Em P e 
peror left his son Aurungzebe under the tuition 
of Chan Ziman, the son of Mohabet, at the head 
of a considerable force, to awe his new subjects. 

In the strong holds which had fallen into his hands 
during the war, he placed garrisons; and having 
left the Decan, took the route of Ajmere. On 
the eighth of December, lfi 38 , he arrived in 
that city, and visited the shrine of Moin ul 
Dien, more from a desire to please the supersti¬ 
tious among his courtiers, than from his own devo¬ 
tion. He had not remained long at Ajmere when 
the prince of Aurungzebe arrived, to celebrate his 
nuptials with the daughter of Shaw Nawaz, the 
son of Asiph Jah. The visier, who had remain¬ 
ed during the war at Agra, to manage the civil 
affairs of the empire, came to join the court at 
Ajmere, accompanied by Morad, the emperor’s 
youngest son, and was present at the splendid 
festival held in honour of the marriage of his 
grand-son with his grand-daughter. 

Soon after the departure of Aurungzebe from Death of 
the army in the Decan, Chan Ziman fell sick and 
died. His death was much regretted by the whole 
empire. Calm, manly, and generous, he was 
esteemed, respected, and beloved. He was pos¬ 
sessed of all the polite accomplishments of the 
gentleman ; he was a brave general, a good 

statesman, 
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.. r i' 6 3 s. statesman, an excellent, scholar, and a poet. 
! ffg '^ '° 48 ' Under his original name of Mirza Am~ni, lie 
published a coiledlion of his poems, which are 
still in high repute for their energy and elegance 
over all the East. The emperor was so sensible 
of the high merit of Chan Zirnan, that he sin¬ 
cerely lamented his death, and spoke much in 
Ills praise in the hail of the presence, before the 
whole nobility. “We did not miss,” said he, 
ce the abilities of Mohabet, till we lost his son.” 
Aurungzebe received immediate orders to repair 
to the Decan, and to take upon himself the sole 
command of the Imperial army stationed in the 
conquered provinces. 

loSSaa 60 During these transactions in Ajmere, the revolt, 
of the raja of Budgepour happened in the pro¬ 
vince of Behar, The emperor detached a part 
of the army under Abdaila to suppress the insur¬ 
rection. Abdaila at. the same time received a 
commission to govern Behar in quality of snba. 
He attacked and defeated the raja on his first 
arrival ; and that unfortunate prince, whose hove 
of independence had made him. overlook his own 
want of power, was reduced to the last extremity. 
He shut himself up in a fortress which was invest¬ 
ed on all sides. When a breach was made in.the 
walls, and the orders for the assault were issued, 
the raja came out of his castle, leading his chil¬ 
dren in his hand. He might have been par¬ 
doned ; but his wife appearing behind him, sealed 
his doom. She was extremely handsome, and 
Abdaila, though old himself, wished to grace his 
haram with a beautiful widow. The unfortunate 
raja, therefore, was put to death on the spot as 
a rebel. 

/P K: ncws of the defeat and death of the raja 

to (be «m- >of Budgepour scarce arrived at court, when Shaw 
Jell an received an agreeable piece of intelligence 
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from the northern frontier of the'empire. TheA.D.^s. 
feeble administration of Sefi, who succeeded Shaw >— v — 1 
Abas in the throne of Persia, had thrown the af¬ 
fairs of that kingdom into confusion. Ali Mut- 
dan commanded in the fortress of Candahai. His 
fidelity was suspected ; and, besides, he saw no 
end of the troubles which distracted his country. 

He resolved to save himself from the malice of 
his enemies, by delivering the city to the empe¬ 
ror of Hinclostan, from whose hands it had been 
wrested by Shaw Abas. A negotiation was there¬ 
fore set on foot by Ali Murdan with Seid Chan, 
the governor of Cabul. His terms weie only 
for himself. Seid closed with him in the name 
of his sovereign. He sent his son in haste with 
a force to Candahar, which was delivered by Ali 
Murdan, who set out immediately to pay his re- 
speCts to his new sovereign. 

Sefi no sooner heard of the treachery of Ah £<£*>* * 
Murdan, than he issued orders for a force to 
march from Chorassan to retake Candahar. d his 
expedition was under the conduct ot Seahosh. 

That officer appeared before the. city with seven 
thousand horse ; but Seid, who commanded in 
the place, sallied out with an inferior foice, and 
totally defeated the Persians, for which signal 
service he was raised, by the name of Ziffer Jung, 
to the dignity of six thousand horse. Gulzar, 
the governor of Afoul tan, was removed to Canda- 
har; and as a general war with Persia was appte- 
hended, the prince Suja was dispatched with a 
great army to the province of Cabul. Before 
Gulzar arrived at his new government, Seid 
following his victory over the Persians, pene¬ 
trated into Seistan. Bust, Zemindawdr, and other 
places fell into his hands ; and all the district 
w hich had formerly been annexed to the govern¬ 
ment 
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ment of CandaMr, was reduced to subjection by 
_ j his arms. 

aw Mur.ian The emperor was so overjoyed at the recovery 

iew4n*cii« 0 f Candah4r, that he received Ali Murdan with 
every mark of esteem and gratitude. He was 
raised to the rank of six thousand horse, with the 
title of captain-general of the Imperial forces, and 
invested with the government of Cashinire. The 
service he had done was great, but the reward 
of treachery was extravagant. Alt, however, 
seemed to possess abilities equal to any rank. 
IJold, provident and ambitious, he grasped at 
power; and when he had obtained it, he kept 
it during his life by management and intrigue. 
His generosity rendered him popular ;-and before 
his death he is said to have numbered sixteen 
thousand families of Afgans, Usbecs, and Mo¬ 
guls, among his clients and dependants. 

*nrMwn 1 he most remarkable transaction of the year 
tiT A ? 1638, next to the recovery of Candah&r* was an 
invasion of the province of Bengal by the Tartars 
oi Assam. They rushed down the river Birram- 
put a in armed boats, to where it falls into the 
Ganges, below Dacca. They plundered some of 
the northern districts, and made themselves mas¬ 
ters of several small forts. Islam, governor of 
Bengal, hearing of the invasion, marched against 
the enemy with all the Imperial troops stationed 
in the province. They had the folly to come to 
aCIion with the suba, and he gave them a signal 
defeat. Tour thousand were killed on the spot, 
and five hundred armed vessels fell into the hands 
of the conqueror. The remaining part of the 
invaders fled ; and the governor pursued them 
into their own country. Fifteen forts, wifhthe 
king of Assam’s son-in-law, fell into his hands. 
The whole province of Cochagi was reduced ; 
and he invaded that of Buldive. The latter was 
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very obstinately defended. Few passes led into 
it, being environed with mountains. The suba 
at last forced the passes, and the enemy fled to 
the hills. 

The sovereign of Buklive did not long survive 
the reduction of Ids country. Worn out with 
fatigue, harassed wsth grief, arid tormented with 
vexation, he was seized with a contagious dis¬ 
temper, which infe&ed his family, and carried 
him and them off in a few days. Ilia people, 
however, would not quit their hills. r l he enemy 
spread devastation over the plain below; and the 
unfortunate Assamites beheld from the woods 
the smoke of their burning towns. But the un¬ 
bounded ravages of Islam occasioned his retreat. 
The grain was inadvertently destroyed in the (ire 
which consumed the towns of Buldive, and a 
scarcity of provisions began to be felt in the Im¬ 
perial camp. Islam marched back with the spoils 
of Assam; but he suffered incredible hardships 
from the badness of the roads, the torrents which 
fell from the hills, and a distemper, which the 
rainy season, now come on, had raised in the 
army. The kingdom of Tibet was, at the same 
time, reduced by Ziffer. The news of this double 
conquest came at the same instant to the emperor, 
lie was greatly pleased with the success of his 
arms, as none ot the Mahommedan princes, who 
had reigned before him in India, ever penetrated 
into those countries. 

The eleventh year of the reign of Shaw Jehan 
commenced with the death of the Mali-Raja, 
prince of the Rajaputs. He was succeeded in the 
throne by iiis second son, 1 lussinet Singh; it being 
the established custom of the branch of the Raja- 
puts called Mahrattors, to leave the sceptre to tin- 
disposal of the sovereigns by their latter will. 
The Rajaputs, properly so called, did not ac¬ 
quiesce 
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fijs. quiesce in the right of Hussinet. He had an cider 
,048 / brother, and they adhered to him. The flames 
of a civil war were kindled ; but the emperor in¬ 
terfered ; and, after having examined the claims 
of both the princes, he confirmed the raja’s will 
in favour of Hussinet, whom he raised to the rank 
of four thousand horse. His elder brother, who 
was deprived of all hopes of the throne by the 
decision of the emperor, was also created an Om- 
rah of three thousand. 

The insult which Persia received through the 
invasion of its territories by the Mogul governor 
of Candahar, did not raise any spirit of revenge* 
in the court of Ispahan. The debility in the 
councils, of Sefi brought on a peace between the 
empires. Shaw Jehan had dispatched Sifder 
Chan his ambassador to the court of Persia. That 
lord returned this year from Serifa, where Seti 
resided, with a present of five hundred horses, 
some curious animals, and various manufactures 
of Persia, to the value of five lacks of roupees. 
Sifder executed his commission so much to his 
master’s satisfaction, that he was raised to the 
dignity of five thousand horse. The chief con¬ 
dition of the treaty of peace between Persia and 
Hindostan was, an entire cession of Candahar by 
the former in favour of the latter. 

The winter of the year 1637 had been remark¬ 
able for a great fall of snow in the northern pro¬ 
vinces of India. It extended as far as Lahore ; 
and in tlie mountains of Cabul and Cashmire, 
many villages, with all their inhabitants, were 
overwhelmed and destroyed. The emperor, in 
the mean time, kept his court at Lahore. Peace 
being established on every side, he applied him¬ 
self to the management of the civil government 
of the empire. He issued many salutary edicts for 
^ the security of 4 property, the improvement of the 
N country, 
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ountry, and the encouragement ot commerce. 
In the midst of his cares for the good of the state, 
he was afflicted with the deatji.ri£_A(zil Chan, a 
man of great literary talents,' who hadTlTeen his 
preceptor. The young princes were also edu¬ 
cated under his care, and they mourned him as a 
father. He had been raised to the first honours 
of the empire. He obtained the rank of seven 
thousand, and the management of the civil affairs 
of the empire were in a great measure in his hands. 
The emperor, to shew his great veneration for 
his abilities, allowed him an annual revenue of 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand pounds. 

Soon after the death of Afzil, the princes Dara 
and Suja were raised to higher ranks of nobility. 
Dara was dignified with the title of an Ornrah ot 
ten thousand horse and ten thousand foot; and 
Suja with the rank of seven thousand horse and 
as many of foot. The emperor having frequently 
declared his intentions of leaving the throne to 
Dara, gave him always the first place in dignities 
and power. He skewed an inclination of habi¬ 
tuating his other 7 sons to a submission to Darn ; 
and whatever marks of superior affection he might, 
bestow on his younger sons in private, in public 
he dire&ed his principal attention to the eldest. 
Aurungz&be was not at court when his brothers 
were promoted. Averse to idleness hi his com¬ 
mand of the army in tin Decan, he made an in¬ 
cursion, under pretence of injuries, into the 
country of Baglana. The forts fell into his 
hands, and the chiefs submitted to a tribute ; but 
the sterility and poverty of those regions did nei¬ 
ther answer the expence of the war, nor that of 
keeping the possession of the conquered country. 
He therefore evacuated the places which he had 
taken, and depended tor the tribute on the fu¬ 
ture fears of the enemy. Having brought back 
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the army within the limits of the empire. An- 
rr>g. 1048 . rungzebe, who was jealous of the influence of 
Dara with the emperor, requested leave of ab¬ 
sence, and came to Lahore, where his father at 
the time resided. 

S olemofot ^ le P r * nce Suja, who had been sent with an 
Bengal' 1 ° army to Gabul, when a war with Persia was 
apprehended, had for some time remained in that 
city. His wife dying, he returned on the twenty- 
third of June, l() 38 , to Lahore, where he was 
married with great pomp and solemnity to the 
daughter of Azim. Complaints having been sent to 
court against Islam, governor of Bengal, he was re¬ 
moved from his office; and Suja was ordered to 
proceed, with a commission, into that kingdom, 
to restore the civil regulations, which had been 
ruined by the rapacity of Islam. Abdalla, go¬ 
vernor of Behar, had also fallen under the empe¬ 
ror’s displeasure, for some oppressions which he 
had exercised in the execution of justice. Shaw 
Ntjfehan,.. who was a severe justiciary, would not 
even have Ins"“represenfatives in the provinces 
suspected of partiality in the distribution of the 
laws. He heard the complaints of the poorest 
subjects, from the most distant corners of the em¬ 
pire, and the influence of the first men in the 
state was not sufficient to protect the delinquents 
from his resentment. He was, therefore, beloved 
by the people, and reverenced and feared by the 
great. An Imperial order was issued to Abdalla 
to appear in the presence, to give a public ac¬ 
count of his administration; and Shaista, the 
son of the visier, was raised to the government 
of Behar. Abdalla had the good fortune to clear 
himself of the aspersions thrown on his character 
by his enemies ; and he w as sent with a consi¬ 
derable force against insurgents in the province 
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of Bundela, and some rajas, who, from their 
hills, made depredatory incursions into Behar. * *’.'-**/ 

Abdalla no sooner arrived in the place of his. Excellent 
destination than peace was restored. The ban-^XTm- 1 
ditti who infested the country, fled precipitately i ,e "» r * 
to their mountains, and dispersed themselves to 
their several homes. Some examples of justice 
upon those who fell into the hands of the Impe¬ 
rialists, confirmed the tranquillity which now was 
general over all the empire. The attention of' 
the emperor.to the improvement of his dominions,. 
his impartial .execution of justice, his exact 
hut not oppressive mod© of collecting the 
revenues, rendered his people happy and his 
empire flourishing. A lover of pleasure him¬ 
self, though not fond of parade and shew, 
his harain was a considerable market foi the 
finest manufactures ; and the ample provision 
made for his sons and nobles, rendered his 
capital a cluster of princely courts, where mag¬ 
nificence and elegant luxury prevailed in the ex¬ 
treme. He divided his time between the hall 
of audience and the haram. He heard com¬ 
plaints with patience ; he decided with precision 
and equity ; and when his mind was fatigued 
with business, lie dived into the elegant and se¬ 
cret apartments of his women ; who, being the 
natives of different countries, presented to his 
eyes a variety of charms. 

Suja, to whom a son was born soon after his Th ' 
arrival in Bengal, narrowly escaped with his life, 
from a fire which broke out in the capital of the byf “*' 
province. Many of his servants, arid some of 
Iiis women, were destroyed in the flames ; and 
the whole city was burnt down to the ground. 
Rajainubil never recovered from this disaster. 

The waters of the Ganges joined issue with the 
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nig. 1049°' ^ ames * n destruction. The ground on which 
\— v —/ it stood was carried away by the river ; and no¬ 
thing now remains of its former magnificence, 
except some wells, which, as the earth on which 
they were sunk has been carried away by the 
stream, appear like spires in the channel of the 
river, when its waters are low. 

AH Murdan, who, for the delivery of Canda- 
har to the emperor, had been gratified with the 
government of Cashmire, returned to court at 
Lahore on the eighteenth of October. No com¬ 
plaints against his administration having been pre¬ 
ferred in the hall of audience, he was received 
with distinction and favour. To reward him 
for the equity and justice of his government, he 
was raised to the government of Punjab ; with 
a power of holding Cashmire by deputy. Ali 
Murdan took immediate possession of his new of¬ 
fice ; and the emperor signified to his son Aiming- 
zcbe, that his presence in the Decan was necessary, 
to superintend the affairs of his government; 
Which, in the hands of deputies, might fall into 
confusion, from the distance of the conquered 
provinces from the seat of empire. 

VV hen Aurungzebc set out for the Decan, the 
resolving upon a tour to Cashmire, 
emperor, moved the Imperial camp northward from La¬ 
hore. "W hilst lie amused himself in that beautiful 
country, Mahommed Zerif, whom he had some 
time before sent ambassador to Constantinople, 
returned to court. Morad, who at that time 
held the Ottoman sceptre, had received Zerif with 
every mark of respect and esteem. The empires 
having no political business to settle, the embassy 
was chiefly an affair of compliment; with a 
request to permit Zerif to purchase some fine 
horses in Arabia. Morad not only r granted the 
required favour, but even gave to the ambassador 
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several horses of the highest blood, with furni¬ 
ture of solid gold, studded with precious stones, 
as a present to Shaw Jehan. The emperor was 
highly pleased with the reception given to his 
ambassador ; and he was charmed with the beauty 
of the horses. On the seventeenth of February, 
1640, he set out for Lahore, the business of the 
empire requiring his presence nearer its centre. 

When he was upon the road, a prodigious 
fall of rain laid the whole country under water. 
No dry spot was left for pitching the Imperial 
.tent; and he was obliged to sleep for several 
nights in a boat. His army were in the mean 
time in the utmost distress. Their horses'without 
provender ; and they themselves destitute of provi¬ 
sions. Four thousand families were swept away 
and drowned by the river BeMt. On the banks of 
the Choshal the destruction was greater still. Se¬ 
ven hundred villages were carried away, with 
their inhabitants ; and every day brought fresh 
accounts of disasters from other parts of the 
country, through which the branches of the In¬ 
dus flow. When the waters began to subdue, 
the emperor hastened his march. I he scene 
which presented itself to his eyes as he advanced, 
was full of horror. Boats were seen sticking in 
the tops of trees; the fish were gasping on dry¬ 
land, the bodies of men and animals were mixed 
with the wreck of villages, and mud and sand 
covered the whole face ot the country. He was 
so much afiedted with the misery of his subjects, 
that he issued an edidl lor the remission of the 
taxes for a year, to the countries which had suf¬ 
fered by that dreadful calamity. He also made 
donations from the public treasury to many ot 
the farmers, to enable them to maintain their 
families; and, continuing- his journey, arrived, 
on the first of April, at Lahore. 
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During these disasters on the banks of the In¬ 
dus, Bust was surprized by the Persian governor 
of the province of Seistan. Gulzar, who com¬ 
manded for the empire in Candahar, detached *a 
part of the garrison under his lieutenant Leitif 
Chan, to retake the place. He summoned Bust 
upon his arrival, but the Persians refused to sur¬ 
render. He began his approaches ; and, after a 
smart siege, in which his vigilance, activity, and 
courage did him great honour, he took Bust. 
The garrison were made prisoners ; and Leitif, 
pursuing the advantage which he had obtained, 
made incursions into Seistan, and carried off great 
booty, with which he returned to Candahar. 
The debility of the councils of Persia suffered this 
affront to pass without revenge. 

In the summer of the year 1640, Arselan Aga, 
who had accompanied Zerif from Constantinople, 
as ambassador from Morad, had his audience of 
leave of the emperor. lie was presented with 
twelve thousand pounds for the expences of his 
journey home; and he was charged with mag¬ 
nificent presents for his master. News at the 
same time arrived at court, that the oppressions 
committed by Azim, governor of Guzerat, had 
occasioned an insurrection; at the head of which, 
the two chiefs, Jami and Bahara, appeared. Azim, 
possessedofan immense revenue, soon raised a force, 
which, in the end, reduced the insurgents ; but all 
the money which ought to have been remitted to 
the treasury, was expended in the war. Theempe- 
ror was enraged at his condudl. He deprived him 
of his government ; and ordered him to repair 
to court, to give an account of his administra¬ 
tion. His friends interceded in his behalf. The 
emperor was inflexible; till a fair cousin of Azim, 
who was retained in the Imperial haram, threw 
herself at his feet, and not only obtained tJie par¬ 
don of the governor, but even his reinstatement 
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in his former office. After he had passed his 
word in favour of Azim to this weeping beauty, 
he commanded her never more to appear in his 
presence; “ for,” said he, “ I will not have my 
justice perverted by my weakness.” 

Morad, the fourth son of the emperor, was 
now in the seventeenth year of his age. Like 
his brothers, he was high-spirited, and a lover of 
war. An opportunity offered which suited his 
disposition. Jagenat Singh, a prince on the con¬ 
fines of Marwar, who was a subject of the empire, 
revolted, and issuing from his native mountains, 
spread devastation through the neighbouring 
plains. The active spirit of Morad flew before 
him. He outstripped the news of his coming by 
his expedition, surprized, defeated, and pursued 
the prince to his fort of Tara Cudda, in which, 
after a smart siege, he was taken, but pardoned 
upon conditions. The emperor was pleased with 
the vigour which he discovered in the soul of Mo¬ 
rad ; and he received him upon his return with 
great distinction and affeCtion. 

The death of the visier Asiph Jah, in the se¬ 
venty-second year of his age, was the most re¬ 
markable event of the succeeding year. His 
daughter, Moina Banu, the sister of the favourite 
Sultana, and wife of Seif Chan, the high steward 
of the household, died a short time before her 
father; and his grief for her, as he was worn out 
with business, infirmities, and age, seems to have 
hastened his death, which happened on the twen¬ 
tieth of November. He was born in Tartary, many 
years before his father Aiass quitted that country 
to push his fortune in Hindostan, and he did not 
leave the place of his nativity till the affairs of 
his father assumed a very favourable aspeCl in the 
court of the emperor Akbar. The merit of Aiass 
raised himself to the first offices of the state ; and 
n 3 ‘ his 
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liis son was not of a disposition to relinquish the 
advantages which his family had gained. Habi¬ 
tuated to business under his father, he succeeded 
him in the office of visier, and managed the af¬ 
fairs of the empire with great address during the 
remaining part of the reign of Jehangire. The 
aitive part which he took to secure the empire for 
Shaw Jehan, met with every return of gratitude 
from that prince, who, soon after his accession, 
raised him to an office superior ir. dignity to that 
of visier, called Vakiel Mutuluck, or absolute 
minister of the empire. The emperor, who had 
the sincerest afFeition for his daughter, the mo¬ 
ther of so many princes and princesses, distin¬ 
guished Asiph in his conversation with the title of 
Father. He dignified that minister at the same 
time with many pompous titles. In public deeds 
be was styled, the Strength of the Realm, the 
Proteilor of the Empire, the Powerful Prince, 
tlie Lord of Lords, the revered Father of Wis¬ 
dom, the Leader of Armies, in rank great as 
Astpu, and a Lion in War. 

Though three sons and five daughters survived 
the visier, he adopted his grandson Dara, the 
Imperial prince, and constituted him heir to all 
his fortune. He excused himself to his sons, 
by saying, that he had already raised them to high 
ranks and employments in the state; and that, 
it they conducted themselves with prudence and 
wisdom, the favour of the emperor would be 
to them an ample fortune. “ But should folly 
be the ruler of your conduit,” continued Asiph, 
“ you do not deserve to possess the wealth which 
I have acquired by my services.” There was 
prudence in the conduit of Asiph upon this occa¬ 
sion. The emperor loved money; arid he might 
have availed himself of the law, which constitutes 
the pnnee the jtyir of all his officers; and a dis¬ 
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putc of that kind might prove fatal to the infill- a d. 
ence and interest of the family of the visier. He, t 
however, divided,'before his death, three hun¬ 
dred and seventy-five thousand pounds among 
his children and servants. Dara, in terms of his 
will, took possession of the bulk of his fortune, 
which in coin, in jewels, in plate, elephants, and 
horses, amounted to near four millions sterling, 
exclusive of his estates in land, which, according 
to the tenures in India, reverted to the crown. 

Though the abilities of Asiph Jah were little hi» ch««c. 
known under the wise and able administration of 1 "" 
his father, they broke forth with lustre when he 
himself came into the first office in the state. He 
was a great orator, a fine writer, an able politician. 

In his private character, he was mild, affable, 
humane, generous; in his public, severe, reserved, 
inflexible, exad. He never excused negligence; 
he punished disobedience. His orders, therefore, 
were no sooner issued than they were executed; 
his very nod was respected, understood, and obey¬ 
ed. He was possessed of political as well as per¬ 
sonal courage; as little afraid of the unjust re¬ 
proaches of his friends, as he was of the wea¬ 
pons of his enemies; and he was often heard to 
say, “ That he w ho fears death is unworthy of 
life.” He was uniform in his condud, impartial 
and dignified in his adions, consistent with him¬ 
self. He courted not popularity by his measures ; 
justice, propriety, and the ultimate good of the 
state, and not the applause of the vulgar, were 
his objeds in all his decisions. He was fit for the 
field, as well as adapted for the cabinet; and had 
he not gained renown with the pen, he would 
have commanded it with the sword. In his youth 
he was addided to poetry. He wrote upon he¬ 
roic subjeds; and the fire of his genius was such, 
that the very sound of IfJs verse animates the soul 
n 4 to 
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i i'(ig. io{ 4 i'.‘ t0 vvav - The glory and happiness of India, dur- 
1 —v— ' ing iris long administration, were great; and 
when war raged on the frontiers, the interior 
provinces enjoyed uninterrupted peace. The 
field in which he moved was extensive, but his 
eye comprehended the whole. An eastern wri¬ 
ter continues the metaphor, and says, “ That 
he rendered that field flourishing and fruitful. 
He passed through it with reputation and lustre, 
and when he sunk into the grave, a cloud of 
sorrow obscured the face of the empire.” 

The original name of the eldest son of Asi'ph was 
Muza Moratl. He was dignified afterwards with 
the title oi Shaista Chan ; and he was governor of 
Beh&r at the death of his father. He possessed 
not the abilities of his family; being of an infirm 
and sickly constitution, with a delicate, rather 
tb.in a vigorous and active mind. Mirza Misti, 
the second son of Asiph, was a youth of great, 
hopes, vigorous, active, and full of fire. He 
lost his lire in a drunken frolic; for being one 
day at the river Bela fit, in Casbmire, when it foam¬ 
ed over its banks, he spurred his horse into the 
stream, by way of bravado, and, for his teme¬ 
rity, was drowned. Mirza Hussein, the third son 
of the visier, was a man of moderate abilities; 
and his fourth son, who had been dignified with 
the title of Shaw Nawaz, was a nobleman of 
great reputation and high distinction in the em¬ 
pire. 

The emperor, jealous of the influence which 
the governors of tlie provinces might acquire by a 
I long continuance in their offices, made a praClice 
| of removing them every third year. When the 
news of any oppression committed by them ar¬ 
rived at court, they were instantly superseded ; 
and, upon examination, if found guilty, divested 
of all tn eir honours, and confined. The punish¬ 
ment 
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ment of death seemed to have been laid aside from a ; 
the commencement of this reign. Tirbiet Chan —< 

was, this year, ordered back from the govern¬ 
ment of Cabul, for his severity in exacting the 
revenue from the poor. The emperor himself 
had been a witness of the miserable condition to 
which the people of that province were reduced, 
by the floods in the rivers Choshal and Behat; 
and they had not yet recovered from that griev¬ 
ous calamity. They were unable to pay their 
rents; and Tirbiet submitted them to the rigours 
of military execution. He was divested of his 
honours as well as of his government; and the 
emperor issued money from the treasury to relieve 
thirty thousand of the inhabitants, whom the ex- 
adlions of Tirbiet had reduced to want: “ Re¬ 
member,” said the emperor to his nobles, “ that 
when you are too r>ftrere on my people, you only 
injure me ; for it is but just I should pay for losses 
Occasioned by my wrong choice ol officers, to 
govern the provinces of my empire.” Ali Mur- 
dan was appointed to the government of Cabul, 
in the room of Tirbiet. He was succeeded in 
that of Cashmire, by Ziffer. Complaints had 
been received against the prince Aurungzebe 
from the Decan. " His father ordered him to the 
presence, to answer to the charge; which he did 
to satisfaction, and was forthwith reinstated in 
his_ government. 

The cruelty of Shaw Sefi of Persia had crowd- Persian in. 
ed hitherto his reign with tumult and misfortune. threatened. 
The empire suffered in its consequence with fo¬ 
reign powers, during years which Sefi distin¬ 
guished only with the blood of his subjects. His 
intentions against Ali Murdan lost him the strong 
fortress of Candahar, and he took no measures 
to revenge the insults which he received on his 
frontiers, after that place had fallen into the 
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D i!fV ^ an( ^ s of the Moguls The tumults of the Per- 
sians were at length quelled in their blood ; and 
Soli, having destroyed his domestic enemies, 
turned his attention to his foreign foes. Having 
collected a great army, he took the field, and 
moved toward Candahar with a professed design 
to jet like that. city. 

The news of the motions of the Persians was 
n/shawlifi. brought by express to the court of Agra. The 
emperor was alarmed. lie gave a commission to 
the Imperial prince Dara, to command an army 
cf fifty thousand men. The troops were soon 
ready, and the prince took the route of Cabal. 
Thirty thousand men, stationed on the frontiers, 
flocked also to the standard of Dara, upon his 
arrival at Cabul. Morad, the emperor’s fourth 
sen, was posted with twenty thousand men be¬ 
hind the Nilab, with orders to reinforce, in case 
or a requisition for that purpose, the army of Dara* 
But these formidable preparations were, in the 
event,* unnecessary. Sefi, to the great joy of his 
subjects, fell >iek and died. The war, which was 
begun by him, was dropt, with his other measures, 
by his successor. The Persians retreated ; and 
Dara and Morad returned to their father, who still 
kept his court at Lahore. Morad, soon after his 
return to the presence, married a .daughter of 
Shaw Nawaz, the son of the late visier Asiph. 
ah Ur# at The emperor, who took pleasure in managing 
in person the aiFairs of his empire, created no 
visier upon the death of Asiph. That lord’s de¬ 
puty in office, without any rank or title, managed 
the business of the department, and by a spe** 
oial commission, countersigned all public edids. 
Aliverdi, governor of Punjab, who resided at 
Lahore, which had formerly been the capital of 
his government, had the imprudence to speak 
! ontemptuously of this mode of transacting the 
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public business. He said, That the emperor, from ad. ir.^. 
extreme avarice, endeavouring to save to himself l I<8 ‘ 
the usual appointments bestowed on vislers, had 
thrown disgrace upon his own administration. He 
made no secret of his sarcasms ; and they were 
carried to Shaw Jehan. He sent for Aliverdi, 
and said to that lord : “ You do not like, I am 
told, my mode of governing my subjects; and 
therefore Aliverdi shall not assist in an admini¬ 
stration which he does not love.” He was imme¬ 
diately divested of his government and honours, 
and dismissed with ignominy from the presence. 

The prince Morad was raised to the vacant go¬ 
vernment ; and, having received magnificent pre¬ 
sents from the emperor, set out for Moultan. 

The emperor, in the mean time, assisted at a 
grand festival, which he gave to his court, upon 
opening the new gardens of Shalimar, which had 
been begun in the fourth year of his reign. The 
gardens were laid out with admirable taste ; and 
the money expended upon them amounted to the 
enormous sum of one million sterling. 
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CHAP. IV. 


RefeBions—Emperor arrives at Agra—Incidents 
at Court—Incursions of the Usbecs—Aurungzebe 
removed, from the Decan—Sadalla Chan made 
visier—Buduchshdn invaded by the Moguls — 
Death and charciBer of Noor Jehdn—Balick 
reduced — Prince Mordd disgraced—Aurungzebe 
defeats the Usbecs—Who submit to the empire — 
Emperor jealous of his sons—Arrival at Delhi 
—Persians take Candahdr—Aurungzebe besieges 
it. in vain—Defeats the Persians—Usbecs of 
Balick claim the Emperor's aid—Candahdr 
again besieged to no purpose—-Emperor returns 
to Agra — Promotions. 

IN absolute governments, the despot is every¬ 
thing, and the people nothing. He is the only 
objeCt of attention ; and when he sits in the 
midst of tranquillity, the page of the historian 
languishes in the detail of unimportant events. 
His hall of audience is a court of summary justice. 
His decisions are rapid; and they are generally 
impartial, as his situation has placed him beyond 
the limits of fear and of favour. But there is a. 
sameness which never pleases, in the transactions 
of a government, whose operations run through 
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one unchangeable channel; and it. is for this rea- a.d.*«- 
sou only we pass lightly, over the more peaceable Jfj, 
years of the reign of Shaw Jehan. In these he 
aded in the character of a judge, a mere deter- 
minater, if the word may be used, ot differences 
between individuals; and it must be confessed, 
that he had abilities to see, and integrity to do 
what was right. 

Lahore, during the former reign, had been Emperor »r. 
considered as the capital of the empire, and thfXJJJ,** 
most settled residence of the prince. Jehangire, 
whose lungs were weak, wished to breathe in 
the free air of the north; and the improve¬ 
ments which- he made in the palace and gardens, 
had rendered Lahore the most convenient and 
beautiful, if not the most magnificent of the Im¬ 
perial residences. Shaw Jehan, however, whose 
attention to the affairs of the empire was always 
uppermost in his mind, thought Lahore too distant 
from the southern provinces; which, on account 
of their wealth, were the most important division 
of his dominions. He therefore resolved, as 
there was a prospedt of permanent tranquillity on 
the northern frontier, to remove his court to 
Agra, where he arrived in the month of Novem¬ 
ber. The cavalcade which attended his progress, 
was magnificent and numerous beyond description. 

The armies returned from the north were in his 
train; and half the citizens of Lahore, who, 
from his long residence in that place, were be¬ 
come in a manner his domestics, accompanied 
him on his march. He pitched his tents in the 
gardens of his favourite wife, Mumtaza Zemani. 

The tomb of that princess was now finished at a 
great expence; and he endowed with lands a mo¬ 
nastery of Fakiers, whose business it was to take 
care of the tomb, and to keep up the perpetual 
lamps over her shrine. 

Nothing 
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a. n. 164J. Nothing material happened during nine months 
dig. 1053. after the emperor’s arrival at Agra. The public 
business, which had been neglefted through the 
alarm of the Persian war, took up a part of bis 
time ; and pleasure appropriated to itself the rest. 
Several beautiful acquisitions had been made in 
theharam; and the emperor’s attention to the 
execution of justice was interrupted by his love 
for women. A son was in the mean time born 
to Dara, the Imperial prince. Shaw Jehan, who 
loved his son, gave a magnificent festival upon the 
occasion. His posterity began to multiply apace 
A son was born to Aurungzebe, whom he named 
Mahommed Mauzim ; and Morad had this year 
a daughter, whom he called Zebe-ul-Nissa, or, I lie 
Ornament of Women. The emperor in the 
course of the year, made an excursion to Ajmere ; 
and after he returned to Agra, Dara was seized 
with a violent fever, which endangered his life. 

The emperor’s alarm for Dara was scarce sub¬ 
sided, when a dreadful accident happened to Ins 
eldest daughter, whom he loved above all Ins 
children. Returning one night from visiting her 
father to her own apartments in the haram, she 
unfortunately brushed with her clothes one of the 
lamps which stood in the passage. Her clothes 
caught fire; ;ind, as her modesty, being within 
hearing of men, would not permit her to call for 
assistance, she was scorched in a terrible manner. 
She rushed into the haram in flames and there 
were no hopes of her life. The emperor was 
much afflifted. He gave no audience for several 
days. He distributed alms to the poor ; he opened 
the doors of prisons; and he for once became 
devout, to bribe Heaven for the recovery of his 
favourite child. He, however, did not m the 
mean time negledt the common means. Amt- 
Alla, the most fiimous physician of the age,^was 
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brought express from Lahore; and the Sultana, ad. 164*. 
though by slow degrees, was restored to health. 

The princess had scarce recovered, when the Rashness 
emperor himself escaped from imminent danger. Ama^Smshf 
The brother of the Maraja, whose name was Amar 
Singh, having rebelled against the decision of 
Shaw Jehan, in favour of his father’s will, was 
defeated by a detachment of the Imperial army,, 
and sent prisoner to court. When he was brought 
into the emperor’s presence, he was forced by the 
lords in waiting to make the usual submissions, 
and the emperor pronounced his pardon from the 
throne ; desiring him at the same time to take his 
place among the lords, in the rank which had 
been conferred upon him on a former occasion. 

He accordingly took his place ; but being a young 
man of a proud and ungovernable spirit, he burnt 
with rage at the late indignity, as well as at the past 
injury done him by the emperor, in preferring to 
him his younger brother. He drew his dagger 
in secret, and rushed furiously toward the throne. 

Sillabut Chan, the paymaster-general of the forces, 
threw himself before Amar, who plunged his 
dagger in his body, and stretched him dead at his 
feet. Chilulla, Seid Sallar, and several other 
lords, drew immediately their swords, and slew the 
Hindoo prince on the spot. The emperor, who 
had descended from his throne with his sw r ord in 
his hand, ordered the body to be dragged out of 
the hall of audience. A number of his followers, 
seeing their master dead, fell upon the guards, 
and fought till they were cut off to a man. 

The Usbecs, who had for a long time remain- IncursIoDS 
ed quiet, made an incursion this year into the ter- j£ l s he ^ 
ritories of the empire. They were led by Kuli, 
the general of Mahommed, king of the Wes¬ 
tern Usbecs. Ali Murdan, governor of Cabul, 
marched out and defeated the invaders. He fol¬ 
lowed 
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A. 1 >. . 644 . lowed his victory* and driving the fugitives be- 
f P : ,c '”/ yond the limits’ of the empire, ravaged their 
country as far as Balick, and returned with a 
considerable booty. The news of the vidtoiy ar¬ 
rived at Agra on the day that anotoei son was 
bom to Dara, the Imperial prince. The emperor 
expressed his satisfaction on this double occasion 
of jov, by restoring Abdplla, his own former 
friend, to’ the dignities of which he had been 
deprived, on account of his mismanagements in 
the government of the province ot Behar. Ab- 
dalla, however, did not long enjoy the good 
change in his fortune, He died in the eightieth 
year of his age, having been sixty years a noble 
of the empire. At the time ot his death, he was 
possessed of the dignity of six thousand horse, x le 
had passed through all the various vicissitudes ot 
fortune. He was engaged in every war, and was 
unsuccessful in all; yet he was esteemed an able 
and aCtive general. \ 1 

Aimmgzcbe Dara, by a constant residence with his fattier, 
JETS'. had gained an ascendancy over his mind. I he 
ocean. prince was free, generous, and manly; pleasing 
in conversation, aflfab e, polite and mild, i he 
emperor loved him as a friend, as well as a son ; 
he listened to his advice, and studied to please him, 
He represented to his father, that it was danger¬ 
ous to the repose of the empire to leave so long 
the management of the Decau in the hands of 
Apiungz&be. “ I trust, ’ says he, *' to my 
brother’s honour; but why should the happiness 
of flic emperor depend upon the honour of any 
man ? Anrungzebe possesses abilities; and his 
manner, and perhaps his integrity, has gained 
him many friends. They, in their .ambition, 
may persuade him to things which, without their 
advice, he would abhor. The army he com¬ 
mands are, by habit, accustomed to perform his 
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pleasure, and are. attached to his person. What a. d.^. 
if they should prefer the spoils of the empire, to 
their watchful campaigns on our frontiers ? Are 
the troops, debauched by the loose manners of 
the capital, fit to cope with men inured to arms ? 

To foresee danger is to no purpose,” continued 
Dara, “ unless' it is prevented. It. is my part 
to advise my father and sovereign; his to do 
what he pleases : but to remove Aumngzebe from 
the government of the Decan, is to remove 
temptation from that prince. It he is that de¬ 
vout man he pretends to be, he will thank heaven 
for being deprived of the means of committing 
crimes.” 

The emperor was sensible of the justice 
Dara’s observations; and he complied with his »*«*. 
request. He was naturally fond of his children : 
he liked their spirit, and loved their aspiring ge¬ 
nius. He was, however, too prudent not to 
foresee the disturbances which were likely to rise 
from even their good qualities. His atledtion, 
when they were young, prevented him from fol¬ 
lowing the policy of other despots, by shutting 
up every access of knowledge from their minds : 
and to keep them at court after they had com¬ 
manded armies and provinces, would be a per¬ 
petual source of animosity between them, and of 
uneasiness to himself. He was heard often to 
say, “ I have the sons I wish ; yet I wish I had 
no sons.” But hitherto he had no just reason to 
complain; they kept on apparent good terms 
with one. another, and they implicitly obeyed his 
commands. 

Orders were sent to Aumngzebe to remove to Aunmczcbe 
Ahmedabad, the capital of Guzerat, where he Guzerat. 
should find a commission to govern that province. 

The prince obeyed ; and Chan Dowran, who had 
lately been governor of Cash mire, was advanced 
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a. DM64*. to the superintendency of the conquered provinces, 
and to the command of the troops stationed on 
the southern frontiers of the empire. Dowran 
did not live to enjoy his high office, being assas¬ 
sinated by one of his domestics, whom he had 
punished for some crime. Sixty lacks of roupees, 
or about seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
of our money, were found in coin and jewels in 
his tent. The emperor was his heir, as he had 
amassed his fortune in his service. He had been 
governor of several provinces ; and he possessed 
the rank of seven thousand horse in the empire. 
When the news of his death came to court, Islam 
Chan was appointed his successor; and that lord 
set out for his government, in the month of Au¬ 
gust of the year 164 5 . 

The emperor, it has been already observed, 
did not appoint any successor to Asiph Jah in the 
high office of visier. Sadulla, the chief secretary 
of Asiph, who was acquainted with the business 
of the empire, transacted the duties of the office 
without the name. He was a man of abilities. 
His experience in his department recommended 
him first to the emperor ; and when he came to 
know him better, he esteemed him for his inte¬ 
grity. He was sent for one day to the presence; 
and the emperor, without previously acquainting 
him of his design, delivered to him the seals of 
the empire ; and at the same time presented him 
with a patent, for the dignity of five thousand 
horse. 

invadcs U Bi£ Whilst these things are transacted at court, 
Uuchshan. Ali Murdan, governor of Cabul, continued his 
incursions into the dominions of theUsbecs. He 
took the fort of Shermud, in Buduchshan, and 
some other strong towns. When the winter 
came on, he retreated into his province; and 
took that opportunity of paying his respects to the 

emperor, 
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emperor, who, upon his return from a tour tp a. 0. 16#. 
Cashrnire, had stopt at Lahore. Shaw.Jchan ap- Hie ''° , V 
proved of his incursions, and recommended to 
him to continue the war. »Ali returned to Cabul, 
and led his army to the north in the beginning 
of the spring. He took the direct road to Baiich ; 
but the enemy, turning his rear, cut off'both his 
supplies and his communication with Ilimlostan. 

They, at the same time, laid waste their own 
country, by carrying off or destroying the grain 
and cattle. Ali thought it prudent to retreat; 
but the U-becs had retaken the forts which had, 
when he advanced, fallen into his hands. He 
a second time laid siege to Shermud; and, hav¬ 
ing forced it to surrender, he established posts 
along the skirts of Buducnshan, and then returned 
to Cabul. An ambassador, charged with rich 
presents, was dispatched this year to the court of 
Persia, to congratulate Shaw Abas the Second, 
upon his accession to the .throne. 

The emperor had not been returned to Lahorb n^th, and 
many days, before the famous Noor-Jehan, thewir-jc-" 
favourite Sultana of his father Jebangire, died in h *"' 
her palace in that city. Twenty-five thousand 
pounds had been annually paid to her out of the 
treasury; and, as her power ceased with the 
death of her consort, she was too proud even to 
speak of public affairs, and she therefore gave 
up her mind to study, retirement, and ease. The 
extraordinary beauty of her person has been al¬ 
ready mentioned ; we shall now delineate the 
features.of her mind. Her abilities were uncom¬ 
mon ; for she rendered herself absolute, in a go¬ 
vernment in which women are thought incapable 
of bearing any part. Their power, it is true, is 
sometimes exerted in the haram; but, like the 
virtues of the magnet, it is silent and unper¬ 
ceived. Noor-Jehan stood forth in public ; she 
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broke through -all restraint and custom, and ac¬ 
quired power by her own address, more than by 
the weakness of Jehangire. Ambitious, pas¬ 
sionate, insinuating, cunning, bold and vindic¬ 
tive, yet her character was not stained with 
cruelty ; and she maintained the reputation of 
chastity, when no restraint but virtue remained. 
Her passions were indeed too masculine. When 
we see her aCting the part of a soldier, she excites 
ridicule more than admiration ; and we are apt 
to forget that delicacy, beyond which her sex 
ceases to please. 

The ineffectual expedition of Ali against the 
Usbecs, did not induce the emperor to relinquish 
the war. He set up an antiquated claim, which 
his ancestors had on Buduchshan, and the district 
of Balich, and moved with a great army toward 
Cabul, to support his pretensions. When he ar¬ 
rived in that city, he detached fifty thousand 
horse, with a large train of artillery, under the 
conduit of prince Morad, to the north. Nidder 
Mahommed, who had taken Balich and its dis¬ 
trict by force from the Usbecs, shut himself up 
in that city, where he was besieged by Morad. 
Mahommed made but a poor defence ; for he 
evacuated the place in a few days. Morad en¬ 
tered the city in triumph. He protected the in-, 
habitants from being plundered ; and detached a 
party in pursuit of Mahommed. His own army 
fell, in the mean time, upon Mahommed; and 
having plundered him of sixty lacks of roupees. 
Separated, and left him alone. The unfortunate 
prince had no resource but to fly his dominions, 
which were now over-run by the conquerors. 
He hoped to engage Persia in his interest, and he 
hastened to Ispahan. The prince Morad, in the 
mean time, took all his towns and castles, at 
leisure : there was no enemy in the field, and 

scarce 
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scarce a garrison within the walls. Having left a. n. 
detachments of his army in the conquered coun- 
tries, he moved toward the frontiers of the em¬ 
pire ; and waited there for orders of recall. 

The emperor having fixed his mind upon the Moraj 
complete conquest of Buduchshan and Balich, dls B raced - 
had no intention of withdrawing his army from 
these provinces. Morad became impatient. He 
wrote letters to his father. He pretended want 
of health ; he said he disliked the country ; and 
he earnestly requested leave to return. Shaw Je- 
han, knowing the real state of his son’s health, 
was much offended at his request. He com¬ 
manded him to remain in the north, to settle the 
country according to the instructions given to 
him, and not to attempt to enter the dominions 
of Hindostan without orders. Morad having a 
violent inclination to be near the capital, in case 
of his father’s death, and preferring the rich and 
fertile provinces of the south to the sterile regions 
of the north, obstinately disobeyed the emperor, 
left the army, and returned to Cabul. His fa¬ 
ther resented this undutiful behaviour. He for¬ 
mally divested him of the government of Moul- 
tan, and of all his dignities, without admitting him 
into his presence. He at the same time issued an 
ediCt. which banished Morad to the mountains 
of Feshawir. Sadulla, the visier, was sent to settle 
the affairs of the north. 

The fugitive prince Mahommed having arrived P rin « of 
at Ispahan, was treated by Shaw Abas with great mesioi’er 
friendship and respect. He received at different s,a- 
times four lacks of roupees, for his subsistence. 

He, however, could obtain no aid. His appli¬ 
cations were counteracted by the ambassador of 
India; and, besides, the Persian was not fond of 
war. The bad success of Mahommed soured his 
temper. He spoke disrespectfully of Shaw Abas 
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h«? 74 £’ an< ^ ^' s ministers. His subsistence was with- 
'■—y —> drawn, and he was reduced to creat distress. 
Sadulla, in the mean time, settled the affairs of 
Balich. In the year 1646 he was recalled to 
court; and the emperor returned to Lahore. 
Morin f in the mean time, wrote letters of con¬ 
trition to his father. He owned his error, and 
expressed his grief His friends solicited warmly 
in his favour. He was permitted to come to 
court; and, by his prudent management, he 
soon regained the affections of his father, who 
restored him to his dignities, and to the govern- 
v b ^ ment of Moultan. 

vade Ba« When the prince of Balich^ was deserted by his 
own army, and obliged to take refuge in Persia, 
his son Abdul Aziz, who commanded a body 
(>£ troops in another part of the province, threw 
himself under the protection ofthe northern Us - 
bees. The petty ^chieftains 'beyond the Oxus 
were induced, by promises of advantage to them¬ 
selves, to join his small squadron ; so that he soon 
found himself at the head of an army. He, how¬ 
ever, could not cover his intentions of invading 
the conquered dominions of his father, from the 
Mogul garrison of Balich ; who sent advices of 
the approaching storm to the emperor. That 
monarch issued orders to his son Aurungzebe to 
leave Guzerat, and to hasten to take the com¬ 
mand of the army in the north. The emperor 
himself marched to Cabul to sustain the opera¬ 
tions of his son ; whilst Dara commanded ano¬ 
ther army in the environs of Lahore. Shaw Je- 
han, upon this occasion, shewed an instance of 
his generosity. Two of the sons of the prince of 
Balich, together with some of his wives and 
daughters, had been taken prisoners in the war. 
The sons he raised to the rank of nobles : and 
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the women were treated with the decency and re- a. d. 1647. 
sped due to their quality. >—„—> 

Aurungzebe, who was fond of adtion, posted 
with great expedition to Balich. He took the them, 
command of the troops upon his arrival; and he 
was informed that the enemy were, by that time, 
advanced to within a few miles of the place. He 
surveyed the works, and made temporary repaii s ; 
then devolving the command of the ganison 
upon raja Mado Singh, he marched out against 
the Usbecs with the troops which had flocked in 
to his standard from the untenable posts in the 
province. Bahadur, of the Rohilla tribe of Af~ 
gans, commanded the vanguard. Ali Mmdan 
was stationed on the right wing, and Ziiier on 
the left. The prince himself, after having mar¬ 
shalled the field, took his post in the centre. 

The enemy, seeing the good order and firmness 
of the Moguls, declined, for that day, to come 
to action. 'They, however, skirmished with small 
parties, whilst the main body retreated. JNight 
coming on, Aurungzebe lay on lus arms. .. me . 

When day-light appeared, the prince formed aaioni 
his line of march, and pursued the Usbecs. Se¬ 
veral detachments of the enemy hovered round, 
and insulted him from time to time, whilst others 
turned his rear, and began to plunder a part of 
his baggage : the main body, in the mean time 
began to form in his front. The prince detached 
parties from the line, who drove the flying squa¬ 
drons of the enemy from the field. He then 
drew up his forces in the same order as on the 
preceding; day; but Zifter, from exerting um- 
self too much, was seized with a violent fever, 
and obliged to devolve his command on his son. 

He scarce had retired, when Abdftl Aziz ad¬ 
vanced upon the Imperialists with ths whole force. 

Ziffer again mounted his horse, and when he^re- 
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a d. 1647, turned to his post, he found his son in close en- 


H;g. 1057. gageinent with the Usbecs. The enemy ad¬ 
vanced with redoubled violence ; but 7 iffer, who 
now had resumed the command, stood his ground 
with great spirit and firmness, till he received 
nine wounds. He fell, with loss of blood, from 
his horse, and two of his sons covered him from 
the Usbecs, and carried him between their horses 
to the rear. 

«efcat* Abdul Aziz, in the mean time, wi th ten thou¬ 
sand Tartar horse, fell in, sword in hand, with 
Ali Martian on the right. The contest was fierce 
and bloody. The Tartars, proud of their native 
valour, despised the opposition of troops whom 
they deemed inferior to themselves; the Impe¬ 
rialists being chiefly composed of soldiers from the 
north, and better disciplined than the Tartars to 
war, stood their ground with great firmness, and 
checked the confident bravery of the enemy. 
Ali exhibited all the qualities of an able general, 
and valiant soldier : he sometimes encouraged his 
troops by words, but oftener by example ; and 
finding that the enemy charged in a deep column, 
lie contracted and strengthened his line. The 
Usbecs were thrice repulsed; but defeat only ren¬ 
dered them more desperate. In the fourth charge, 
the Imperialists were thrown into confusion ; but 
they were rather borne down than defeated. 
They were on the point, of flying; but Aurung- 
zebe came in to their aid. 

the usbecs; The prince had been engaged in the centre, 
where the aftion had not been so hot. Finding 
how affairs went on the right, lie formed into a 
column, and advanced on full speed on the flank 
of Abdul Aziz. That chief, however, was ready 
to receive him. The shock was violent and 
bloody. A mighty shout arose on either side ; 
and men seemed to forget, they were mortal. 

The 
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The Usbec was at the last overpowered, and a- n.^*47 
driven off the field with great slaughter. Au~ 
rungzebe thought himself in possession of a com¬ 
plete victory, but the battle was not yet; over. 

The enemy took a circuit round the right, where 
Ai.i was restoring the line of his broken squa¬ 
drons, and fell upon the rear of the Imperialists. 

The vanguard had retired thither after the com¬ 
mencement of the action, and formed a line 
round the artillery, which had been little used. 

Abdul Aziz attacked them with great violence, 
and drove them from the guns. Bahadur, who 
commanded the vanguard, rallied them, and sus¬ 
tained the charge till Aurungzebe came up in 
full speed from the line. Abdul Aziz was again 
repulsed with great slaughter, and the remains of 
the Usbec army quitted the field in disorder. 

The prinCe', after the action was over, advanced and take* 
and took possession of the enemy’s camp. It was lheircam " 
now dark ; and such an impression had the valour 
of the enemy made upon the Imperialists, that 
even the flight of the vanquished could not con¬ 
vince them of their victory. A panic seized the 
victors; frequent alarms disturbed the night ; 
and, though fatigued and wearied, they lay sleep¬ 
less upon their arms. Morning appearing, con¬ 
vinced them of their error, and discovered to 
them how much they had done, by the number 
of the slain. Ten thousand lay dead on the field. 

Many officers of distinction fell on the Imperial 
side ; and Aurungzebe justly acquired great repu¬ 
tation, from the fortunate end of such an obsti¬ 
nate battle. 

The Usbecs, under their gallant leader, being They are 
frustrated in their designs on Bah eh, by the sig- BudulV.! 01 * 
nal victory obtained over them, fell upon the sbSn * 
province of Buduchshan. Despairing of conquer¬ 
ing that province, they laid it waste, and filled 
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a. d. 1647. their route with confusion, desolation, and death. 

\ Ug ' 0! > 7 ; Express upon express was sent to Cabul to the 
emperor ; and he forthwith detached twenty 
thousand horse, under the prince Morad, to ex¬ 
pel the enemy. The Usbecs, weakened in the 
late bloody battle with Aurungzebe, were in no 
condition to face Morad. They fled before that 
prince beyond the limits ot the province, and 
left an undisturbed conquest to the family ot 
Timur. 


They sub- Nidder Mahommed, who left the court of Per¬ 
sia upon advice of the invasion under his son, re¬ 
ceived on the way the news of the unfortunate 
battle, in which all his hopes were blasted. To 
contend longer in arms against Shaw Jehan, was 
impossible ; heitherefore had recourse to submis¬ 
sion and entreaty. He sent a letter to Aurung¬ 
zebe. To the emperor,” said he, “ I dare 
not write. But you, descended from the victo¬ 
rious line of sovereigns, who support with your 
sword their title to command the world, may 
find an opportunity of presenting the request of 
Mahommed among those of his meanest sub¬ 
jects ; and he who confers happiness on mankind, 
will relent at the misfortunes of an exiled prince. 
Inform him, that Nidder Mahommed wishes to 
be numbered among the servants of the King of 
Kings, and waits melancholy on the skirts of his 
dominions to receive his answer.” Aurungzebe 
sent the letter to his father. The emperor, 
moved by prudence as much as by pity forMa- 
liomined, ordered his son to reinstate that prince 
in his sovereignty over his former dominions. It 
was difficult to defend such a distant frontier 
against the incursions of the Usbecs beyond the 
\ Oxus; and he made a merit of his policy, by 
Restoring the provinces of Balich and Buduchshan 
ko Mahommed, upon condition of receiving a 
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small annual tribute. That prince being sick, . 
sent his grandson Chusero to Aurungzebe to sign > g ' v 
the terms of this pacification. 

The emperor, in the month of April of the Empemr n- 
year 1647, returned to Lahore; and Aurung- f, 1 ™" 101 ‘" 
zebe, after the treaty was signed and ratified, 
joined his father in that city. Pie was appointed to 
the government of Moultan, to which province lie 
went, after remaining a very few days at court. 

The prince Suja was, at the same time, sent to 
command in the province of Cabul, to watch the 
motions of the, Tartars on the northern frontier. 

The war with the TJsbecs was undertaken through 
wantonness, and ended, though successful, with 
loss to the empire. Six millions were expended 
upon it out of the Imperial treasury, besides 
estates granted to the nobility, to the value of one 
million more. The emperor had a puff of repu¬ 
tation for this enormous sum. 

Shaw Jehan, who became jealous of the abili- jealous of 
ties and ambition of his sons, repented sincerely of his suns - 
having raised them to the first offices of the state, 
and to the government of the richest provinces of 
the empire. They had hitherto maintained a shew 
of implicit obedience ; but the nation looked up 
to their power and consequence, and seemed ap¬ 
parently to divide themselves into parlies in their 
favour. To prevent them from taking a stronger 
hold of the affections of the people, he removed 
them from one province to another, to prevent 
an increase in their popularity, and to inure them 
to obedience. In the midst of this policy, the 
complying weakness of the father prevailed over 
the prudence of the monarch. None of his sons 
liked the northern provinces. They suited not 
with their pride, and they were not fit for 
their ambition. They were destitute of trea¬ 
sure, to acquire dependants ; they abounded not 
in lucrative employments, to gratify friends. Mo- 
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rad, by an a£t of disobedience, had quitted the 
north; Atmuigz&bd‘, by his address, was permit¬ 
ted to leave it; and Suja, by his friends at court, 
wrought, so much upon the urnperor, that, he was 
removed from Cabul to the government of Ben- 

g a [- 

'I he emperor, ever fond of festivals, found an 
opportunity of exhibiting his generosity and hos¬ 
pitality, upon finishing the repairs of the city of 
Delhi. Seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
had been laid out on the Imperial palace, in which 
the emperor mounted the throne of his ancestors, 
on the first of April of the year 1648. The no¬ 
bility paid their compliments with magnificent pre¬ 
sents ; and their ladies waited with gifts of value 
upon the most favoured of the emperor’s wives. 
During nine days the whole city, as well as the 
court, were entertained at the public expence. 
Magnificent dresses were distributed among the 
great officers; and several new Omrahs, among 
whom were the two sons of prince Dara, were 
created. Himid, one of the disciples of the great 
A bill Fazil, presented, upon the occasion, to the 
emperor, a history of the first ten years of his 
reign, and received a princely present. 

The emperor remained at Delhi nine months, 
and returned to Lahore in the end of De¬ 
cember the same year. Soon after his arrival 
in that latter city, he raised the visier to the 
rank of seven thousand, and gratified him at 
the same time with the government of Behar, 
which he was permitted to hold by deputy. The 
abilities of this lord in his high deportment, and, 
above all, his unintriguing disposition, if the ex¬ 
pression may be used, recommended him in the 
highest degree to his master. He never sought 
a favour of the emperor ; and he conferred none 
without his permission. His assiduity to please, 

consisted 


consisted in his undeviating attention to business • a. d. i&t 9 . 
and he gained the affections of his prince, mak- 1 t ilg ' '° st> 
ing him believe that he was the sole spring which . 
moved all the affairs of his own-empire. The 
Vftnity of Shaw Jehan induced him to wish that 
every thing were done by himself; and the pru¬ 
dent visier did not, by his obvious interference, 
deprive him of the reputation which ho strove to 
maintain. On the same day that Sadulla was pro¬ 
moted to the government of Behar, the prince 
Morad Was raised to that of the Decan. The em¬ 
peror, though fond of his son, distrusted his na¬ 
tural impetuosity and fire : he therefore com¬ 
mitted the charge of the army on the frontiers 
to Shaw Nawaz, the father-in-law of Morskl him¬ 
self. Without the consent of this lord. Morad 
was not to attempt any thing of material concern 
to the empire. 

Though the Imperial ambassador, who had been p m j, m 
sent to congratulate Shaw Abas the Second on his 
accession to the throne, had been well received at 
Ispahan, the court of Persia had not relinquished 
their pretensions to the city of Candahar. The 
arrangements necessary to "restore the kingdom 
to order, after the tyranny of Shaw Sefi, had 
hitherto engaged their attention ; and the nume¬ 
rous armies employed by Shaw Jehan on his 
northern frontiers against the Usbecs, rendered 
it imprudent to break with him, till they were 
withdrawn. After the pacification with the prince 
of Balich, the greater part of the Imperial army 
had been removed to the south, and a fair field 
was left for the designs of Shaw Abas. That 
monarch accordingly, in the year 1048,- marched 
with a great force toward Candahar; but the 
news of his preparations for the expedition had 
been previously carried to Lahore. Shaw Jehan, 
who had arrived in that city toward the close of 

the 
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a. d. 1649. the year, detached fifty thousand of his troops 
10S9 ‘ under the visier, to cover Candahar. The prince 
Aurungzebe joined that minister with the forces 
stationed in the province of Moultan ; but before 
they arrived, the city'was surrendered to the Per¬ 
sians by capitulation. Shaw Abas left ten thou¬ 
sand musketeers to garrison the place, and re¬ 
treated with the rest of his army. 
bes!egH z ft bc Aurungzebe and Sadulla invested the place in 
in vain. the March of l 64 Q. The siege continued more 
than three months, before a practicable breach 
was made ; and the Imperialists, in a general 
assault, were repulsed with great loss. The prince, 
however, did not raise the siege : he continued his 
approaches, but he made very little progress to¬ 
ward taking of the place. Winter was now ap¬ 
proaching, and the weather began to be already 
very severe in that high country. There was a 
great scarcity of forage and provisions ; and the 
warlike stores were exhausted. The emperor, 
being apprized of the state of his army, ordered 
the siege to be raised ; and Aurungzebe, without 
laurels, returned toward Lahore. 

?c t f sUn S lhc Nizier Ali, the Persian governor of Candahar 
and Murtizi, who commanded an army of ob¬ 
servation on the frontiers of that province, hav¬ 
ing joined their forces, fell on the rear of the 
Imperialists in their retreat. Aurungzebe be¬ 
haved upon the occasion with his usual spirit and 
conduct. He fell upon the assailants in the flank, 
with a column of cavalry, which he had filed off' 
from his front, when he first observed the enemy. 
The Persians were repulsed with considerable 
slaughter. Though defeated, they were not, how¬ 
ever, intimidated. Being reinforced from Canda¬ 
har, they hovered round the Imperial army ; and, 
after a few days, formed their line and offered 
battle. Aurungzebe did not decline to come to 
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action. The shock was from wing to wing ; and a. n. j6 S o. 
the contest was long and bloody. The prince V lg * v J0 
owed the victory which he obtained to the bravery 
of Rust tun, one of his generals, who commanded 
the reserve, consisting of two thousand horse, 
Rustum, when the prince was on the point of 
quitting the field, fell on the enemy sword in hand, 
and threw, them into confusion Aurungzebe, in 
the mean time, restored his ranks, and returned to 
the charge. The Persians fled, and were pursued 
twenty miles beyond the field ; and the prince 
returned, with unexpefted- glory, to the emperor, 
who set out soon after the arrival of his son, for 
Agra. 

The IJsbec Tartars beyond the Outs, taking usbecs a P - 
advantage of the debilitated state of Nidder Ma- ply lor ,,,J 
hornmed, who had not recovered from the blow 
given to his power by the conquest of his country 
by the Imperialists, invaded the dominions of that 
prince, Mahommed applied, in the character of 
a vassal, to the emperor, who was so well pleased 
with this mark of his submission, that he sent 
him a very considerable sum of money, which 
was the principal thing wanted. The escort sent 
with the treasure to Balicli, conveyed his women 
and children to Mahommed ; but two of his sons, 

Chusero and Byram, who had been created nobles 
of the empire, remained from choice in India, 

Many marks of the emperor’s favour were con¬ 
ferred on the family of Mahommed. An honorary 
dress was given to each, together with a consider¬ 
able sum of money. Nor had their education 
been neglected. Masters had been appointed to 
teach the young princes; and the daughters were 
instructed in the suitable accomplishments of 
their sex, 

The prince Morad, as before related, had^^ 1 ^- 
been sent, under the tuition of his father-in-law, the 

into 
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a. d. 1651. into the Decan. Proud, haughty, and full of 
nig. 1061 . j ie cou ]j no t bear, with patience, the con- 
troul of that lord. He possessed abilities, and he 
knew it; and he considered it as an insupportable 
hardship to have the name, without the power of 
government. Pie, upon many occasions, ne- 
gledled the counsel given him by Shaw Nawaz ; 
'but at last he added insult to contempt. “ Know 
you not,” said he one day to his father-in-law, 
“ that even you, who attempt to command me, 
are, by the Imperial commission, subject to my 
government. Behave yourself* therefore, as the 
humble adviser, not as the proud didtator of my 
measures.” Shaw Nawaz was enraged at this 
disrespedl; and he wrote letters of complaint to 
the emperor, who, without farther examination, 
removed his son from the government of the De¬ 
can. He, however, conferred upon him that 
of Cabul, and removed Ali Murdan to the go¬ 
vernment of Cashmire. 

Aurungzebe Morad, impatient in every station, did not 
besieges i on g keep the government of Cabul. Aurung¬ 
zebe, by the command of the emperor, made 
preparations for re-commencing the siege of Can- 
dahar. Morad, instead of assisting him with the 
troops stationed in his own province, threw 
every obstacle in his way, and pretended that the 
necessary service required all the troops under his 
command. To Aurungzebe’s commission for 
taking his choice of all the troops in the 
northern provinces,' his brother opposed his 
own commission for the absolute command of 
the forces in Cabul. Aurungzebe wrote to 
the emperor ; and Morad was ordered into 
the province of Malava. Upon his removal, 
his brother collected an army. The visier joined 
him with fifty thousand horse from the south, 
escorting five hundred camels loaded with treasure 
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to pay the army, five hundred with arms, andA.t>.JS|s. 
two thousand with other warlike stores. 1 he re- v — v —< 
taking of Candahar engrossed so much of the 
emperor’s attention, that he himself made a pro¬ 
gress to Cabul to support the besiegers. Channa 
Zad, the son of Asiph Jah, was upon this occa _ 
sion raised to the office of paymaster-general of 
the forces. Prince Suja came from his govern¬ 
ment of Bengal to pay his respects to his father, 
soon after his arrival at Cabul. 

The preparations' for the siege of GandaMr 
took up a considerable time. Aurungzebe did vail ‘ 
not appear before it till the month oi January, 

1652 .' He invested the place on all sides, and be¬ 
gan to make his approaches in form. ^ But his 
gunners were bad, and his engineers, if possible, 
worse. The siege continued two months and 
eight days, without any impression being made on 
the city." All the warlike stores were at length 
exhausted; the army was discouraged, from 
seeing no end to their toil. The prince was 
ashamed; and the positive orders of his father 
recalled him to Cabul. Shaw Johan, after all 
his expence and idle parade, returned, without 
having effected any thing material, to Agra. In 
that city, his first business was to promote his 
children and nobles to honours and governments. 
Solimau, the son of Dara, was raised to the dig¬ 
nity of eight thousand horse, and sent to the go¬ 
vernment of Cabul. Aurungzebe was ordered 
back to the Decan. Dara, who held Guzerat by 
deputy, was removed to Mcultan ; Suja returned 
to Bengal; and Shaista Chan, one of the sons of 
the late visier, was promoted to the government 
of Guzerat, in the room of Dara. 
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CHAP. V. 

Dara's jealousy of Aurungz.ebe—His bad success 
before Candahdr—Raised to a part of the Impe¬ 
rial power—Rebellion of the Rana—Rise and 
char abler of Jumla—Death of the visier—War 
in Golconda—Exploits of Mahommed, the son of 
Aurungzebe — War, and reduction of Bijapour — 
Sickness of the emperor—Too great violence of 
Dat a—Emperor removes to Agra — Recovers — 
Dara in high favour—Carries all before him at 
•court. 


THOUGH Shaw Jehan, by his great atten¬ 
tion upon every occasion to Dara, had convinced 
his subjects of his design to appoint him his suc¬ 
cessor in the throne, that prince was jealous of the 
growing reputation of Aurungzebe. The latter, 
in his frequent expeditions at the head of armies, 
found various opportunities of gaining friends, 
by the places of honour and profit which he had 
by his commission to bestow ; and he was not of 
a disposition to relinquish by negligence, the in¬ 
fluence which he had acquired by favours. Cool, 
subtle, and self-denied, he covered his adtions 
with such an appearance of honest sincerity, that 
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men imputed his attention to their own merit, 
and not to hi- designs. The penetrating eve of 
his father had pierced the veil which lie had thrown 
over his ambition; blit the. implicit obedience 
which Aumngzebe paid to all his commands, 
flattered him into a kind of oblivion of his former 
observations on the duplicity of his character. 
Dara had carried his jealousy of Aurungzebe into 
a kind of aversion to his person. He envied him 
when successful, and he triumphed over his mis¬ 
fortunes; but. his exultation was as secret as his 
hatred, as both proceeded from tear—a passion 
which his soul disdained t.o own. 

Aurungzebe having twice miscarried in his at¬ 
tempts on Candahar, 1 Dara wished to gather lau¬ 
rels where his rival had failed. He applied to 
his father for an army; insinuating, that the bad 
success which attended his brother, proceeded 
from his want of knowledge and conduct. A 
very large sum was issued from t he Imperial trea¬ 
sury ; and the army and artillery in the provinces 
beyond the Indus, were submitted to the command 
of Dara. That prince invested Candahar. The 
siege continued five months, without, any impres¬ 
sion being made. The stores were at last exhaust¬ 
ed, the troops were dispirited;, and Dara found, 
himself under the necessity of retreating with loss 
of reputation. Shaw Jehan was silent upon the 
occasion ; and even Aterung/.cbe, who triumphed 
in secret over Dara’s disappointment, attributed, 
in his conversation, this fresh miscarriage to the 
strength of the place, more than to his brother’s 
want of abilities in war. 

The unsuccessful expedition to Candahar. did 
not shake the emperor’s design in favour of Dara. 
He foresaw the tumult and disorder which were 
likely to arise from the ambition of his younger 
Sons after liis death ; and he resolved to habituate 
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a. d.i^ 2. them, in his lifetime, to the authority of their 
i' lg ’ 10 * ' elder brother. Having ordered all the nobles to 
attend the presence, he descended from his 
throne, took Dara by the hand, and placed him 
under the Imperial canopy, commanding the 
lord of the requests to read aloud an edidl, chang¬ 
ing the name of Dara into that of Shaw Belind 
Akbal, or, The Emperor op exalted For¬ 
tune. “ Behold,” said Shaw Jehan, “ your 
future prince ! Upon him we leave the support 
of the reputation and honour of the family of 
Timur.” Nor was this merely a ceremony. He 
devolved on Dara a part of the Imperial power, 
and made an allowance of more than two mil¬ 
lions a-year for the expences of his household. 

Soon after this solemn appointment of Dara to 
the succession, Shaw Jehan made a progress of 
pleasure to the city of Ajmere. During his resi¬ 
dence in that place, Zulfikar Aga, the Turkish 
ambassador, arrived from Bussora at Surat. He 
was received with the usual honours, and escorted 
by a party of the Imperial cavalry to court. The 
presents which he brought to the emperor were 
rather curious and rare, than valuable. He was 
treated with the highest distinction ; a table was 
kept for him at the public expence, and he was 
gratified with a considerable present in money for 
his own private use. He remained for some 
months in Hindostan ; and Cairn Beg, an Omrah 
of distinction, returned with him to Constanti¬ 
nople, on the part of the emperor. 

The’ Maraja, who owed his throne to an Im¬ 
perial decision against his elder brother, the un¬ 
fortunate Amar Singh, forgot, about this time, 
the gratitude which he owed to Shaw Jehan. He 
stopt the payment of the stipulated tribute, and 
began to fortify the strong city of Chitor. The 
emperor detached thirty thousand horse, under 
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Sadulla the visier, to chastise him for his insolence, 
and to demolish the works. The Hindoo prince 
hung out the flag of defiance, and the visier in¬ 
vested Chitor. Parties were at the same time 
detached on all sides to lay waste the open coun¬ 
try. The refraCtory prince had not the spirit 
necessary to support his rebellion. He sent, on 
the eleventh day, to Sadulla a most submissive 
overture of peace. The minister referred him to 
the emperor, who still remained at Ajmere; but 
that monarch would not receive the letters. Or¬ 
ders were sent to prosecute the siege with vigour ; 
and to give no terms. The Majara, in this ex¬ 
tremity, found means to convey a present to Da- 
ra. That prince softened his father’s resentment; 
and the Maraja, upon paying the expence of the 
war, was reinstated in his hereditary dominions. 

The most memorable transaction of the year, 
was the promotion of Mahommed Jumla to the 
rank of five thousand horse. He was recom¬ 
mended to the emperor by the prince Aurung- 
zebe ; and as he is to make a great figure in the 
sequel of the history, there is a propriety in pre¬ 
mising something concerning hi's origin and gra¬ 
dual rise. Jumla was a Persian, born in Ardistan, 
a village in the neighbourhood of Ispahan. His 
parents, though of some rank, were extremely 
poor : he, however, found means to acquire some 
knowledge of letters, which circumstance pro¬ 
cured for him the places of clerk to a diamond 
merchant, who made frequent journies to Gol- 
conda. In that kingdom he quitted his master’s 
service, traded on his own account, and acquired 
a considerable fortune, which enabled him to pur¬ 
chase a place at the court of Cuttub, sovereign of 
Tellingana. In that station he behaved so well, 
that he attracted the notice of his prince, who 
raised him to a considerable rank in the army. 
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His miJitar y promotion opened a field for the -ibi- 
v — v —- I i ties of J anil a. He yielded to few in conduct ; 
in courage to nunc. He rose by his merit to the 
head of the forces of Tellingana. He led the 
army into the Carnatic ; and, in a war which 
continued six years, reduced that country to sub¬ 
jection. But when he conquered for his sovereign, 
he acquired wealth for himself. Cut tub wishing 
to share with his general in the spoil, disobliged 
him ; and he attached himself to the fortunes of 
Aurungzebe, who then commanded for his father 
m the conquered provinces of the Decan. The 
prince, who was an excellent judge of character, 
saw something extraordinary in Jumla. He found 
him, upon trial, a fit instrument for hie ambition ,- 
and he exerted all his influence at court, in his 
favour. 

Fromotions. Soon after the promotion of Jumla, the eldest 
son of the prince Suja was sent by his father from 
Bengal to pay his respects to the emperor. Shaw 
Johan, naturally fond of his posterity, was struck 
with (lie accomplishments of his grandson; and 
raised him to the rank of seven thousand horse. 
To avoid giving umbrage to Dara, always jealous 
of distinctions bestowed on his brothers, Cipper 
•Sheko, tiie second son ol that prince, was pro¬ 
moted to the same rank of nobility. A. magni¬ 
ficent festival was given on the occasion ; at which 
the dependants of the t.wo dignified princes as¬ 
sisted. Though jealousy prevailed in private be¬ 
tween the posterity of Shaw Jehan, in public 
there was nothing but hainony and affection : 
Dara, who, with the state of an emperor, possess¬ 
ed also a part of the power, treated the son of 
buja with distinction and reaped. His fears of 
the ambition of Aurungzebe absorbed all his sus¬ 
picions concerning the designs of his other bro¬ 
thers. Suja, who was a man of pleasure, was not 
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so formidable as the hypocritical austerity of Au- a. d. i6;6. 
rungzebe ; and the open valour of Morad, without V‘ E ' 1066 ' 
the necessary balance of prudence, was not an ob¬ 
ject of serious terror. 

On the twentieth of February, 1 606, the visier Death and 
died, after a short illness. He was forty-seven $*’vw'r. of 
years of age at the time of his decease. His as¬ 
siduity and ability in business recommended 
"him, in an uncommon degree, to the empe¬ 
ror’s affections; and the bier of the minister 
was bathed with the tears of his prince. His 
parts were rather solid than shining ; industry and 
indefatigable perseverance made up for the defeCts 
of his genius. Experience rendered him master of 
the detail of finance ; and he was by habit con¬ 
versant in the inferior intrigues, which are the 
springs of aCtions of moment. His mind was too 
much circumscribed in its powers, to compre¬ 
hend, at one view, the great line of public af¬ 
fairs ; but he could execute with precision 
what he could not plan with judgment. He was 
fond of military fame, but he was unsuccessful in 
the field ; though neither deficient in conduCl nor 
destitute of courage. Superstition, which was 
none of the follies of the age, was the greatest 
defeCt in his character ; and his sanCtity was said 
to be frequently a cloak for dishonourable deeds. \ 

The influence of Jumla with Aurungzebe, WatonCoi*. 
was the source of a new war in the Decan, though ronda ' 
another cause was assigned, to reconcile the em¬ 
peror to the measure. Cuttub Shaw, sovereign of 
Tellingana and of a great part of Golconda, had, 
upon the desertion of Jumla, imprisoned the son 
of that lord, and seized upon his wealth. Au¬ 
rungzebe complained, in repeated letters, of Cut- 
tub to his father; alleging, that he was dilatory 
in the payment of his annual tribute to the em¬ 
pire. He therefore applied for leave to bring the 
p 4 refraCtory 
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Tor, jealous of his authority, gave permission for 
the march of an army into the dominions of Cut- 
tub. Maho aimed, the eldest son of Aurungzdbe, 
commanded in this expedition ; a brave, an ob¬ 
stinate, and a haughty prince, not to be swayed 
from his purpose either by argument or fear. 

Mahommed, at the head of twenty thousand 
Aurangzcbe, horse, entered suddenly the dominions of Cuttub; 
and that prince, expecting nothing less than hos¬ 
tilities, was totally unprepared for war. He sent 
messengers to the camp of the Imperialists; and 
paid down the arrears of the tribute. He, at the 
same time, released/Amin, the son of Jumla; and 
endeavoured to sooth Mahommed .with rich pre¬ 
sents. This, however, was not the sole objedt of 
tile expedition of the Imperialists. The fortune 
of Jumla was still in the hands of Cuttub. A just 
restitution was demanded ; and the latter in vain 
objected, that the accounts between him and Jum- 
la were not settled ; and, therefore, that till they 
were adjusted, he could form no judgment of tlie 
sum which ought to be paid. Mahommed contimi- 
€cl obstinate, and advanced to the g&tes of Hy~ 
fit Arid. Vi- hen tilings appeared ready' to come 
to extremities, a few chests of money and some 
caskets of jewels, were delivered by Cuttub, as 
toe whole wealth of Jumla. Amin made greater 
claims in the name of his father ; and the prince, 
offended at the prevarications of Cuttub, ordered 
nun to come out of the city to do him homage, as 
the grandson of his emperor and lord. 

The pride of Cuttub was still greater than his 
avarice. His mind revolted against the very idea 
of homage ; and his rage overcame his prudence. 
Mahommed entered Hydrabad. Death and con¬ 
fusion filled every street, and the city was submit¬ 
ted to the ravages of fire and sword. The spoil 
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was great, but the destruction was immense, a d. i6 5 6 . 
The avarice of the Imperialists was defeated by t *' 8 ' lo66 ; 
their fury. The flames moved quicker than de¬ 
predation ; so that except silver, gold, and jewels, 
which neither the rage of men nor of fire could 
destroy, nothing of value remained to the conque¬ 
rors. 


Cuttub, from this scene of slaughter, tumult 
and ruin, fled to the old city of Golconda, which OoiconL!* 
stood about six miles from Hydrabad. A number 
of his troops and many of the citizens followed 
their sovereign. Mahommed immediately invest¬ 
ed Golconda, Cuttub, in his distress, resolved 
to try the fortune of the field. He accordingly 
marched out with six thousand horse, twelve thou¬ 
sand foot, and a great rabble of half-armed men, 
to give battle to the Imperialists. The affair was 
soon decided. Cuttub was defeated ; and the 
enemy entered the city at his heels. The horrors 
of war were renewed in every form. Mahom- 
med waded through blood; Cuttub threw him¬ 
self at his feet, but he was not to be appeased by 
submission. The unfortunate prince at length 
produced his beautiful daughter, Rizia, to the 
vic'd or, and he sheathed his sword. He married 
her in form, and a magnificent festival was held 
to celebrate the nuptials. Mirth was mixed with 
sorrow ; and pageants of joy with the solemn 
funerals of the dead. 

Mahommed, after finishing with more good Returns to 
fortune than reputation, the war with Cuttub, re- Ora,,ipour - 
turned to his father, who resided at Brampour. 
Aurungzebe wrote a pompous accountof the suc¬ 
cess of his son to the emperor ; and that monarch 
raised him to the rank of eleven thousand horse. 

Shaista, the son of the late visier Asiph, was se¬ 
cond^ in command in the expedition against Hy- 
drabad; and he, as a reward for his services, was 
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u&,'$! 7 : digged with the honours of-six thousand horse. 

1 —^—-» Jttmla, who had hitherto remained with Aurung- 
zebe at Brampour, charged himself with the let¬ 
ters of that prince to his father. His son Amin 
attended him to court; and both were received 
with distinguished marks of kindness and esteem. 
His knowledge and abilities recommended Jumla, 
in a high degree. The place of visier was vac.anf 
l»j the death of Sadulla, and notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of Dara, who was averse to Jumla, 
on account of his attachment to Aurungzebe, 
that lord was invested with the highest office in 
the empire. The avarice of the emperor joined 
issTie in this promotion, with the merit of Jumla. 
W hen he received the seals, the presents which 
he made amounted to more than sixty thousand 
pounds of our money, 

aju s&V The emperor, soon after the promotion of Jum¬ 
la, took a tour of pleasure toward the north. 
Having hunted for some time in the forests on the 
banks of the Ganges, he returned to Agra; and, 
upon his arrival, received intelligence of the 
death of Adil, king of Bijapour. The principal 
officers of the court of Adil, without asking per¬ 
mission of the emperor, raised the son of the de¬ 
ceased to the throne. This conduct was highly 
resented by Shaw Jehan, who considered the do¬ 
minions of Bijapour as an appendage of the em¬ 
pire. The expedient upon which he fell, was, in 
some measure, the source ?>f his misfortunes, 
t he new visier was ordered with twenty thousand 
horse into Bijapour, to depose the son of Adil, 
till he should make his submissions in the Im¬ 
perial presence. Amin, who was his father’s de¬ 
puty in his high office, remained at court to carry 
on the business of that department. 
u'raOer^of *he month of November of the year 1656, 
AUMura.m. died Ali Murdan, the nominal captain-general of 
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the Imperial forces, on his return from Agra to a, d. igi. 
his province of Cashmire. His defection from ^_l v — 
his sovereign, the emperor of Persia, and his de¬ 
livering up the important fortress of Candahar, 
had highly recommended him to Shaw Jehan; 
and he had abilities to keep the favour which he 
had once acquired. The designs of Shaw Sefi 
against his life, were a sufficient apology for his 
revolt from that prince ; and the fidelity with 
which he served his benefadtor, is a proof that 
necessity was the sole cause of his treachery, He 
was rather a dignified than a great character; 
more fit for the fatigues of the field than lor tho 
intrigues of the closet. He was a faithful servant 
to his prince, a constant and unshaken friend, 
an adlive and a gallant officer. A love of money, 
which did not amount to absolute avarice, was the 
greatest defedt of his mind; but, were v r c to judge 
from the number of his dependants, he was pos¬ 
sessed of a generous disposition. Being always 
absent from court in the government of various 
provinces, he had no opportunity for expending 
his vast income; and he therefore amassed great 
wealth. The emperor became the heir of his 
fortune, which, in money and jewels, amounted 
to one million eight hundred and seventy-five 
thousand pounds. 

Intelligence of the march of Jumla flew before 
him to the kingdom of Bijapour. Ali, the visier vour. 
of the deceased Adil, who had raised the son of 
that prince to the throne, had foreseen the storm 
which was now gathering over his head. Pie 
levied forces ; he fortified his dismantled castles 
and towns. Jumla, in the mean time, advanced 
to Brampour. Aurungzebe joined him with his 
forces; and, with his usual affected humility,, 
pretended to submit himself to the command of 
his father’s visier. That minister, however, was 

too 
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too much attached to t he interests of the prince 
i-. !. v ° to avail himself of his modesty ; and though 
Junfia bore the name of commander in chief, the 
orders of Aufungzebe were only issued and obey¬ 
ed. The greatest harmony subsisted between 
them ; for they reckoned this present expedition 
as a fortunate prelude to their future designs. 

The rapid march of the Imperialists disfcOn-*- 
certed the measures of Ali. He had collected 
an army, but it was too small, and the troops 
too raw, to risk the fortune of the field. lie 
threw a numerous garrison into Bider, which 
is one of the strongest places in Hindostan. 
With a body of cavalry he himself harassed the 
enemy, leaving the command at Bider to Jan 
Jissi; who had been thirty years governor of 
that important fortress. Aurungzebe arriving 
before Bider, reconnoitred it with great attention 
and care. He foresaw the difficulty which would 
attend a siege; and he endeavoured, by bribes 
and large promises, to corrupt the fidelity of 
Jissi. That old officer rejected his proposals with 
indignation and disdain; and the prince, de¬ 
spairing of success by intrigue, prepared to ensure 
it by force : he accordingly made his approaches 
to Bider. 

On the twenty-seventh day of the siege, a mine 
sprung, a practicable breach was made in 
the first wall. Aurungzebe, wishing to make a 
lodgment within the wall, ordered an assault. It 
happened that one of the principal magazines of 
the place was under a great bastion in the second 
wall, opposite to the breach. The besieged hav¬ 
ing expended all their granadoes and ammunition 
in repelling the attack, this magazine was thrown 
open, that they might supply themselves with 
more. A rocket by accident fell near the door 
of the magazine, upon some powder that had 
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been scattered there in the confusion. It took a. p. 1657* 
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fire, and, communicating with the magazine, 
blew up the bastion, which was covered with peo ¬ 
ple, and destroyed the greatest part of. the garri¬ 
son, who had been drawn together into that place 
to oppose the enemy. The governor and hia 
three sons were numbered among the dead. 
The assailants, in the mean time, suffered con¬ 
siderably from the explosion. The whole place 
was exposed. The Imperialists took advantage 
of the consternation of the surviving part of tlie 
enemy. A thick darkness, occasioned by the 
smoke and dust, covered Eider: Aurungzebe 
rushed over the ruins and when light began to 
appear, lie found himself in the midst of the cita¬ 
del. Though there was no resistance, death ra¬ 
vaged all around him; for even his authority could 
not appease, for some time, the rage, of the "troops. 

• Ali, who had looked on Bider as jnjpregnable, 
had deposited in that city the greatest part oi Iiis 
young sovereign’s wealth : and Aurungzebe ac¬ 
quired an immense treasure as well as an unex¬ 
pected reputation, from the capture of the place. 
The minister, though struck with the loss of his 
strongest fortress, did not give all his hopes away. 
He collected a numerous army of Abyss!niaiAuer- 
eenaries under the walls of Kilburga ; and placed 
the prince at their head. Aurungzebe despised 
the enemy too much to march against him in per¬ 
son. He detached twenty thousand horse, under 
the command of Mohabet, toward Kilburga; 
/whilst lie himself sat down before ICallian, which, 
after a siege of a few weeks, fell into his hands. 
Mohabet, in the mean time, came to battle with 
Ali, and defeated his mercenary army with great 
slaughter. Aurungzebe himself arrived in the 
camp soon after the battle, and invested Kilb.urga, 
where the fugitives had taken refuge. 
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Hig* lofe 5 / ' Kilburga was large and well fortified. The 
^L/ garrison was numerous, and made frequent sallies. 
an*isubmits. They at length issued forth with their whole force, 
came to battle, and were driven back into the city 
with great slaughter. These repeated efforts weak¬ 
ened those within; but one of the generals of 
young Adil, who commanded a body of horse, 
was very a&ive in harassing from without, the 
Jmperial army. He cut off their convoys ; and 
a -scarcity prevailed in their camp. Aurungzebe, 
however, was not to be driven from his designs. 
He carried on the siege with unabating diligence;' 
and, having made a pra£lioable breach in the 
walls, he took Kilburga by assault on the eleventh 
ot June, 1057 . Adil, led by his minister Ali, 
threw himself at the feet of the conqueror. The 
tribute of Bijapour was fixed at one million eight 
hundred and seventy-five thousand pounds ; and 
a great sum toward defraying the expence of the 
war, was paid down by Adil. He, at the same 
time, was obliged to give up his strongest forts, 
and to settle estates upon some- of the adherents 
of Aurungzebe. That prince having changed the 
name of the city of Bider to that of Zifferabad, 
or the City of Victory, returned in triumph to 
Brampour, the seat of his government. 

Jumla, the visier of the empire, remained in 
the army during the war against Bijapour. Af¬ 
ter the taking of Bider, the name of Aurung¬ 
zebe appeared first in the commission for com • 
manding the army. The attachment and grati¬ 
tude of Jumla to that prince, induced him to 
request the emperor to confer upon him the ho¬ 
nour as well as the power in the expedition. The 
measure, besides, was favourable to their concerted 
plans of ambition. Shaw Jehan was now become 
aged ; and his excesses in venery had weakened 
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his constitution. The scene of ambition was not AjD-^r- 
distant; and Aurungz£be, who had opened his 
whole soul to Jumla, had concerted all his future 
measures with that lord. Orders, in the mean 
time, arrived, for the visier to return to court. 

Having sworn fidelity and secrecy to one another, 
the prince and the minister parted at the gates of 
Brampour. 

On the seventeenth of September, lfi 57 , Shaw Emperor 
Jehan was suddenly seized, in the city of Delhi, 
with a paralytic disorder, accompanied with a 
violent strangury. He remained in a state of' in¬ 
sensibility for several days, and all hopes of his 
recovery vanished. But by the copious bleeding 
prescribed by his physicians, he was at length re¬ 
lieved. His disorder, however, returned, though 
not with the same violence; and, on the occasion, 
the customary edi<5t for the remission of the taxes 
due for the year, when the life of the emperor i's 
in danger, was issued, with the usual formalities. 

Large sums were, at the same time, given to the 
poor, and to Fakiers of reputed sanctity, for their 
prayers to heaven for the recovery of Shaw Je¬ 
han. The mosques were filled with the devout; 
and the people in general expressed unfeigned 
grief at the danger of a monarch, under whose 
auspicious reign they had enjoyed protection and 
happiness. All business was suspended in Delhi. 

Silence prevailed over the whole place; except 
when that silence was broken by anxious inquiries 
concerning the emperor’s health. Shaw Jehan 
was a stranger to the interest which he possessed 
in the hearts of his subjects, till he fell into a 
disease which was thought mortal by all. 

The emperor being, by his disorder, rendered 
incapable of giving any attention to business, th<M overa - 
management of public affairs fell into the hands ' ' 
of Dara. His father had prepared for an acci- 
. dent 
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,067!' ^ ent W ^ ic h might occasion a suspension of go~ 
4 ~- v —, vernment. An edidt had some time before been 
issued, bearing that the signet of Dara should be 
considered as equally valid with that of the em¬ 
peror, through all the dominions of the house of 
Timur. The prince, however, til! Shaw Jehan 
fell ill, made no use of this extraordinary power. 
When his father became insensible, Dara mounted 
the throne. Warm, vehement, and precipitate, 
lie adfed the sovereign with too much violence. 
He issued out a public order, that no person 
whatever should presume, under pain of death, 
to hold any correspondence with his brothers 
upon the present posture of affairs. The agents 
ot Aurungzebe and Morad at court, were seized, 
with their papers, and imprisoned. The money 
in their hands, on account of the princes, was 
locked up; and, in short, the whole eondudt of 
Dam betrayed the most violent suspicions of the 
designs of his brothers. 

The suspension of the visier was among Data’s 
first adts of power. He suspedted his fidelity, as 
being raised to his office by the influence of Au¬ 
rungzebe. An Indian prince, by the title of 
Rai Raian, w as made temporary visier; for the 
commissions given by Dara were limited expressly 
to the time of the emperor’s illness. The prince, 
in the mean time, ordered all the nobles into the 
hall of presence. He explained to them, with 
unfeigned tears, the hopeless condition of the 
emperor. He hinted the ambition of his bro¬ 
thers, and the dangers which would arise to the 
empire from a civil w r ar. “The emperor,” said 
he, “ more from an idea of justice than from 
any superior affedtion to me, has appointed me 
his successor in the throne; and I find in my 
own mind no inclination to relinquish what 
heaven and my father have thrown into my hands. 

Those, 
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Those, therefore* who will shew'' the earliest zeal a. a 16 
in my support, shall command my gratitude. “TJl! 
Be explicit and open, as I always am, and re¬ 
solve to continue faithful. Such of you as owe 
favours to my brothers, will not serve me with 
zeal. Let them, therefore, in their prudence, 
retire to their houses. I want not their pretended 
support; and I will not bear with then intrigues 
in favour of others.” The wishes of the prince 
were commands. The lords who had estates in 
Bengal, in Guzerat, and in the Decan, the go¬ 
vernments of Suja, Morad, and AurungzSbe, to 
avoid suspicion, confined themselves at home. 

On the eighteenth of October, the emperor Em pc ,o, 
being much recovered of his disorder, was placed a 
by his son in a barge, which was ordered gra¬ 
dually to fall down the Jumna to Agra. The 
army and court moved along the banks of the 
river, with slow marches, under the command 
of Dara; who, though he passed the most of his 
time with his father, spent' the night always 
ashore. Several arrangements were made in the 
greater offices during this progress. Chilulla. 
was sent back to the government of Delhi, and 
Danisnvund was turned out of his office of pav- 
master-general of the Imperial forces. Amin, 
the sori of Jorhla, had found means to recom¬ 
mend himself to Dara ; and, notwithstanding that 
prince’s aversion to his father, the son was raised 
to the vacant office of Danismund. 

The tour from Delhi was recommended to the 
emperor, for the re-establishment of his health ; 
and he gradually recovered on the way. On the 
l 6 th of November, 1657, he arrived at a palace 
in the country near Agra; and he continued 
daily to mend, till the 7 th of February, 1658, on 
which day lit entered Agra in perfect health. 

The populace, who had exhibited their affection 
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• in silent sorrow during his illness, crowded round 
him with tumultuous joy. His heart was opened 
at the shouts of his people ; and he ordered con¬ 
siderable sums to be distributed among the poorer 
sort. The first thing he did after his arrival in 
the Imperial palace, was to inquire for Jumla, 
the late visier. He was, however, told that, 
during his illness, that lord had applied to him 
for leave to proceed to the Decan, and that the 
leave had been granted. He sent for Dara. The 
prince appeared before him, and was severely 
reprimanded for dismissing so able a man from 
an office which demanded abilities. “ But Jum¬ 
la,” said he, u must be disgraced, since you will 
have it so. Dara is to be my successor in the 
throne; and the authority of the heir of the 
empire must not be diminished by the resto¬ 
ration of men whom he has dismissed in his dis¬ 
pleasure.” 

Favour for Dara had bestowed great attention and care on 


Dara, 


his father during his 'll ness. He sat often, for 
whole nights, by his side, and watched the very 
motion of his eye to supply him in all his wants. 
When the emperor was at the point of death, 
the prince dropt unfeigned tears; and he could 
not suppress his joy when the first dawn of his 
father's recovery appeared. But if Dara’s filial 
piety was great, the emperor’s gratitude was not 
less. He exhibited to his son unbounded testi¬ 
monies of his affection and regard. He raised 
him to the honours of sixty thousand horse, and 
in one day gave him jewels to the value of one 
hundred thousand pounds, twelve hundred thou¬ 
sand in specie, and an order upon certain reve¬ 
nues to the amount of three millions more. 
Three hundred Arabian horses, with rich furni¬ 
tures, and a number of elephants, were at the 
same time bestowed on the prince by the lavish 
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hand of his father. “ lie who prefers the life of 
an aged parent,” said Shaw Jehan, “ to the throne 
of India, can never be sufficiently paid for his 
filial piety.” 

Though Data laid down the name of autho¬ 
rity at the recovery of his father, his influence 
was equal to actual power. Soliman Sheko, his 
eldest son, was appointed to the command often 
thousand horse, to suppress some disturbances in 
the province of Allahabad ; his second son, Clip¬ 
per Sheko, was raised to the government of Be- 
har ; and Bahadur was sent as the deputy of the 
prince, to manage the affairs of the province. 
The Rapa, Jesswint Singh, who adhered to the 
interest of Dara, was raised to a higher degree of 
nobility. All means were used to attach the af- 
feiShons of the grandees to the heir-apparent. 
Jaffier Chan, known long for his abilities, was 
placed in the high office of visier ; Mohabet was 
sent to the government of Cab.ul, on account of 
his hatred to Aurungze.be; and the Rani, who 
had been saved from destruction at the interces¬ 
sion of Dara, -was gratified with the rich and ex¬ 
tensive province of Malava. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Cause of the civil war—Character of the emperor's 
sons —Dara — Suja — Aurungzebe — Mordd — 
Suja takes the fold—Defeated by $ oilman, the 
son of Dara—Mordd rebels in Guzerat — Au¬ 
rungzebe in the Decan—Marches to Bramhour 
—Battle of the Nirbidda—Preparations and 
obstinacy of Dara—Opposes Aurungzebe — To¬ 
tally defeated near Agra — RefleSlions . 


a. d. ig^s. SHAW JEHAN, after a reign of thirty years 
^ >g ‘ v Io68 ‘ of prosperity, found himself suddenly involved in 
dvilwars the trou kle and misfortune. The storm had been 
long gathering; it was foreseen, but nothing 
could prevent it from falling. The emperor, 
with abilities for business, was addidted to plea¬ 
sure ; and, though he was decisive in the present 
moment, he was improvident of the future. His 
/affedtion for his sons was the source of tlxe cala- 
' mities which shook his empire. Pleased with 
their promising parts when young, he furnished 
them with opportunities for exerting their talents 
in the cabinet as well as in the field; and when 
they became, by their own merit, objedts of pub¬ 
lic attention, it was dangerous, if not imprac¬ 
ticable, to reduce them into private stations. 

Th* 
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The unsettled system of succession to the crown a. 
had roused their ambition, and awakened their » 
fears. They were to each other objects of terror, 
as well as of envy. They all looked forward 
with anxiety to the death of their father ; and 
each saw in that gloomy point, either a throne or 
a grave. Their hopes and fears increased with 
their growing age. They had provided them¬ 
selves against the important event of his demise } 
and when he was seized with what was deemed a 
mortal disease, they broke forth at once from 
that silent respect, which their reverence for the 
person and authority of a parent had hitherto im¬ 
posed on their minds. 

. The means of ambition, which their respective views of 
ranks in the empire had placed in the hands of 
each of the sons of Shaw Jehan, were great; but 
their boldness to carry their schemes into execu¬ 
tion was greater still. High-spirited and intre¬ 
pid, they wished for no objeCt which their natu^ 
ral courage durst not attempt to obtain : they 
were born for enterprise, and though beyond 
measure ambitious, they loved danger more than 
power. Each was possessed of armies and of 
treasures ; and, being rivals in fame as well as in 
influence, they lost all affeCtion for one another, in 
the more violent passions of the mind. Dara, 
vested with his claim of primogeniture, as well 
as with his father’s declaration in favour of his 
succession, construed the ambition of his brothers 
into rebellion. Suja, in possession of Bengal, 
was carried by his pride to the resolution of seiz¬ 
ing the whole empire: A.urungzebe covered his 
ambition with motives of religion ; and the vehe¬ 
ment Morad arrogated all to himself by his cou¬ 
rage. The figure which the brothers are to make 
in the succeeding scenes, seems to demand a de¬ 
lineation of their respective characters. 

. q3 Dara, 
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Dara } the eldest son'of Shaw Jehan, was polite 
in his conversation, affable, open and free. He 
w Darf." was eas y of access, acute in observation, learned, 
witty and graceful in all his actions. He pryed 
not into the secrets of others; and he had no 
secret himself, but what he disdained to hide. 
He came fairly upon mankind ; he concealed no¬ 
thing from them, and he expected that faith 
which he freely gave. Active, lively, and full 
of fire, he was personally brave; and lie forgot 
misfortune in the vehemence of his mind ; which, 
neglecting past evils, looked forward to future 
good. Though elevated with success, he never 
was dejected by bad fortune ; and though no be¬ 
liever in a particular providence, he met with all 
the incidents of life as if they had been immove 
ably determined by Fate. In his public charac¬ 
ter, he was sometimes morose, frequently haugh¬ 
ty, always obstinate, and full of pride. Self- 
sufficient in his opinions, he scarce could hear 
advice with patience ; and all he required of his 
friends, was implicit obedience to his commands. 
But, with this appearance of ill-nature, he was 
in his disposition humane and kind ; for though 
he was often passionate, his rage was not destruc¬ 
tive ; and it passed suddenly away without leaving 
a trace of malice behind. In his private charac¬ 
ter Dara was, in every respect, unexceptionable. 
He was an indulgent parent, a faithful husband, 
a dutiful son. When he returned at night to his 
family, the darkness which had covered his brow 
throughout the day, was dispelled; his counte¬ 
nance was lightened up with joy, and his whole 
conversation displayed a peculiar serenity and be¬ 
nevolence of disposition. Though no enemy, 
from principle, to pleasure, he was naturally vir¬ 
tuous ; and he filled up his leisure time with 
study, instead of those enervating indulgences 
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which render the princes of the East effemi- a. d. i6?s, 
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Suja was humane in his disposition, averse toofSuja. 
cruelty, an enemy to oppression. In the execu¬ 
tion of justice, he had no respeCl of persons, but 
when the natural tenderness of his disposition gave 
his mind a bias toward the unfortunate. Though 
honest, like his brother Dara, he was not so open 
and free. He never told a falsehood; but he did 
not always tell the whole of the truth. He was more 
tranquil, more close and reserved than Dara; and 
he was more fitted for the intrigues of party, and 
that management which is necessary to direCt the 
various passions of men to one point. He was 
generous to his friends; he did not disdain to 
hear their advice, though he, for the most part, 
followed his own judgment of things. He was 
fond of pomp and magnificence; and much addicted 
to the pleasures of the haram. Graceful and 
a&ive in his own person, he loved in women that 
complete symmetry of limbs which rendered 
himself the favourite of the sex ; and he spared 
no expence in filling his seraglio with ladies re¬ 
markable for their beauty and accomplishments. 

In their society he spent too much of his time; 
but the warmth of his constitution did not make 
him negleCt the necessary affairs of life. During 
his long government of Bengal, he won the af¬ 
fections of the people by the softness of his man¬ 
ners, and his exaCt and rigorous execution of jus¬ 
tice ; and the country flourished in commerce 
and agriculture, under the protection which he 
invariably gave to industry. In battle he w r as 
brave; nor was he destitute of the talents neces¬ 
sary for a general; and we must attribute his 
misfortunes in the field to the effeminacy of his 
troops, more than to his own want of conduCt. 
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A. i). *5^. The character of Aorungzebe differed in every 
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respect from those of his elder brothers. Desti- 
<_f a nuig- tute of that graceful appearance of person which 
rendered them popular as soon as seen, be ac¬ 
quired, by address, that influence over mankind, 
which nature had on them bestowed. In dispo¬ 
sition serious and melancholy, he established an 
opinion of the solidity of his understanding, even 
among those who had no opportunity of being 
acquainted with his great talents. Pliant and 
accommodating in his manner, he gained man¬ 
kind by flattering their pride; and he wrapt up 
his behaviour in such plausibility, that they attri¬ 
buted his attention to their own merit, more than 
to his designs. His common conversation turned 
always on trifles. In affairs of moment he was re¬ 
served, crafty, and full of dissimulation, Reli¬ 
gion, the great engine of political impostors, he 
professed in all its severity. With it he deceived 
tne weak, and awed into a kind of reverence for 
his person, the greatest enemies of his power. 

1 hough not remarkable for humanity, he did not 
naturally delight in blood; but ambition was his 
darling passion, and before it vanished all the soft¬ 
er feelings of the soul. Fear, which renders other 
tyrants cruel, had noplace in his breast; but that 
provident caution, which wishes to shut up every 
access to danger, made him careless about the 
lives of Iris rivals. He had a particular talent for 
kindling dissentious among those who opposed 
lus designs; and his art and cunning were more 
destructive to his enemies than his sworn. 

Morad, the youngest son of Shaw Jehftn. was 
by constitution lively, and hill of fire. With too 
much levity tor business, he gave up his time to 
mirth, action, and amusement. He delighted in 
the ehace; he was more fond of battle than of 
In riding, in bending-the bow, in throwing 
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the lance, he met with few that could equal him a. d. i6^g 
in the armies which he commanded ; and he was H,g ~ J° 68 ; 
more desirous of carrying the palm in the manly 
exercises of the field, than in the intrigues of the 
cabinet. He despised all cabals : he gloried in 
keeping nothing secret. He thought it beneath 
his dignity to command mankind by art ; and he 
openly professed, that he disdained to owe distinc¬ 
tion to any thing but the sword. “ To possess a 
throne by the will of a parent, to owe it to birth,’* 
said Morad, is unworthy of a great prince ; 
and had not my brother supported his pretensions 
to the crown by arms, I would disdain to wear 
it.” In battle his soul was a stranger to fear ; 
he was even an enthusiast in his love of danger, 
and slaughter was his favourite pastime. In peace 
he was mild, though proud, liberal, affable and 
humane. But his very virtues were weakness; 
and his fate furnishes a melancholy proof, that 
an open generosity of spirit is never a match for 
hypocrisy and deceit. His splendid qualities, 
however, rendered him popular in the army ; 
and Aurungzebe, notwithstanding his superiority 
of parts, owed at last his success over Morad, 
as much at least to accident as to his known 
talents. Such were the illustrious competitors 
for the throne of their father. 



Suja, who had possessed the government of Su kt ake * 
Bengal for many years, was the first who appeared 1 e he 
in the field, upon receiving intelligence of the 
dangerous illness of Shaw Jehan. He excused 
his measures by the violence of Dara. He was 
informed, that he had nothing to expedf from 
his brother, should he possess the throne, but im¬ 
prisonment, or even death ; and he affirmed, that 
necessity had rendered rebellion lawful. The 
resources which Suja possessed, promised success 
to his enterprise. He had accumulated treasure, 

and 
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a. u.it'jt. and levied an army ; and, though his agent at 
court transmitted to him accounts of his father’s 
recovery, he affected not to credit the intelligence. 
When he pitched his tent in the field, he issued 
out a manifesto, which bore that Shaw Jehan 
was dead ; and that there were violent suspicions 
of Darn’s being accessary to his death. Though 
he received letters from the hands of his father, 
announcing his recovery, he alleged that they 
were a forgery by Dara to amuse him, and to 
divert, him from his intentions of revenging the 
death of the emperor on the parricide. The ene¬ 
mies of Dara contributed by their letters to make 
Suja persist in his resolution. 

Orpwc-d i>y , Dara had the earliest intelligence of the designs 
Shti.6. of his brother; and he made the necessary prepa¬ 
rations against him. His son Soliman had march¬ 
ed with ten thousand horse, to quell some disturb ¬ 
ances in the province of Allahabad. Dara order¬ 
ed a reinforcement to fall down the Jumna, and 
to join Soliman. Raja Joy Singh and Debere 
Chan commanded the detachment, and they had 
positive instructions, after joining the prince, to 
stop the progress of Suja to the capital with the 
sword. The emperor, however, repented of or¬ 
ders procured from him by the violence of Dara. 
He was averse to a civil war; and he sent secret 
directions to Joy Singh, to endeavour to induce 
Suja to return to his government of Bengal. These 
directions were scarce dispatched to the raja, when 
advices arrived at court that the prince Morad, 
who commanded in the kingdom of Guzerat, 
was proclaimed, emperor by the army ; that the 
receiver-general the" imperial revenues, in op¬ 
posing the usurpation, had been slain in battle ; 
and that Morad, having negotiated a considera¬ 
ble loan with the bankers of Ahmedabad, had 
coined money in his own name. 


The 
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The intelligence of this second rebellion hast- 
ened Suja in his measures. He wished to be the l — v —, 
first of the competitors who should arrive at the s»ja sur- 
capital ; and he therefore moved his camp to £ r a '” p ^ hl * 
Benaris. When he was busy in constructing a 
bridge of boats for crossing the Ganges, Soliman 
appeared in sight on the opposite shore with his 
army. A negotiation was set on foot with Suja 
by Joy Singh ; and it was at last agreed, that the 
prince should return to his government and dis¬ 
band his army. The aCtive spirit of Soliman did 
not relish this precarious pacification. Joy Singh, 
without his participation, had settled the terms 
with Suja ; and he did not think himself bound 
by a truce, in which he had no hand. He 
changed his ground, and moved a few miles up 
the Ganges. " The river, by an extraordinary 
drought, was remarkably low. Soliman, to the 
astonishment of every body, discovered a ford by 
which the cavalry could pass. The circumstance 
was too favourable to the inclinations of the prince, 
not to be turned to immediate advantage. In the 
night he forded the river ; and when day-light 
appeared, fell suddenly on Suja’s camp. 

Suja, who considered the Ganges an insupe- ^ e - 
rable barrier, permitted himself to be completely cattL ' 
surprized. The shouts of the army, the clashing 
of swords, first roused him frojn sleep. He started 
from his bed, seized his arms, rushed forth, and 
mounted his horse. When he looked round him, 
he beheld nothing but confusion and terror, and 
slaughter and flight. His voice was not heard in 
the tumult; and if heard, it was not obeyed. The 
crowd around him was great; but his army was 
too much agitated by fear to be reduced to any 
form. As no man could trust to another, each 
endeavoured to provide for his own safety by 
flight. The slaughter of those who stood, re¬ 
tarded 






Girded the enemy in their pursuit of the fugitives. 
‘—v— 1 Suja, with some of his officers, fought with 
courage; hut they were driven into the river ; 
and the prince with great difficulty made his 
escape in a canoe, and fell down the stream 
without stopping, till he reached Mongeer. Soli- 
man, after his victory, marched into Bengal, and 
besieged Suja in the fort of Mongeer. But we 
must turn our attention to another quarter of the 
empire. 

/hem of his- Aurungz^be, as has been already related, 

returned to Brampour after having finished 
the war in Telling-ana. He did not continue 
long in that city. He took, up his residence in a 
town in the neighbourhood of Dowlatabad, which 
he had rebuilt, and called after his own name, 
Aurangabad. In this place he received the 
first news of his father’s illness ; but three months 
elapsed before he heard any farther intelligence 

s”s h s! r siII ‘ from c ?” rt '. hJara, who was resolved to establish 
himself firmly on the throne in case of the demise 
of his father, bad placed guards on all the ferries 
and. highways; at the same time issuing orders to 
all the officers of t he customs, and the commanders 
of districts, to stop all letters and travellers. 
These circumstances induced Aurungzebe to be¬ 
lieve that his father was dead ; and he began to 
levy forces for his own security. In the "midst 
of his preparations, letters were-received from 
Morad, who commanded in Guzerat. That 
prince informed Vurungzebe that Dara had usurp¬ 
ed I he throne, and was taking measures for cutting* 
off his brothers. He therefore proposed that they 
should join in their own defence. Aurungzebe 
embraced Morad’s proposal with joy. He knew 
his own superior abilities, which were more than 
a match for file open valour of Morad ; and he 
hoped, that if by his assistance he could defeat 

I Darn, 
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Dara, his own way to the throne would be paved. A.o. t^. 
A negotiation with Morad was opened, and the , ’ s ~ . " 

preparations for war continued. 

Jumla, who had been dismissed from the office Cwm ov<* 
of visier by Dara, arrived in the mean time from 
Agra in the Decan. Shaw Jehan having disap¬ 
proved of that lord’s being turned out of his de¬ 
partment, endeavoured to gratify him in some 
other way ; and had, for that purpose, given him 
the command of a considerable body of troops, 
to reduce some places which Still held out in the 
lately conquered provinces. Darn., who was jea¬ 
lous of Jurnl a’s known attachment to An run g- 
z£be, kept his family in the capital as the hostages 
of his faith. Jumla, pitching his camp in tlie 
neighbourhood of Aurangabad, was informed of 
Aurungzebe’s preparations for war. He sent him 
a message, informing him that the emperor was 
recovered, and had resumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment. The prince, astonished at the coldness of 
Jumla, sent to demand a conference': but that 
lord, fearing the .spies of Dara, who were dis¬ 
persed over the camp, refused to wait upon a 
man who was arming against his sovereign. 

Aurungzebe penetrated into the cause of this Jumla. 
cautious conduct. He knew that he was attached 
to his interest; and that it was only the fear of 
Dara’s resentment against his family, prevented 
him from joining with alacrity in his own views. 

He therefore had recourse to art. Mahomnied 
Mauzim, the second son of Aurungzebe, was a 
great favourite with Jumla. That prince was 
sent to visit him, with proper instructions from Ids 
father. Mauzim, who was then about seventeen 
years of age, possessed a part of Aurungzebe’s 
address. He waited upon Jumla in his tent, 
without any previous notice, and was received 
with great kindness and distinction. When night 
■'"•'T'-'' was ,\ 
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was coming on, Jumla put the prince in mind of 
the time; and Mauzim told him, that having 
waited upon him without either the permission or 
knowledge of his father, he was afraid of return¬ 
ing without the customary honour of being at¬ 
tended by the person to whom he had paid the 
visit. Jumla, who was ashamed of being defec¬ 
tive in point of politeness, agreed to accompany 
Mauzim home. When they came to the prince’s 
apartment, Jumla signified his intention of re¬ 
turning; he was, however, persuaded to enter. 
Mauzim retired, and his father appeared. He 
earnestly insisted, that Jumla, with the army under 
his command, should join in his designs upon the 
throne. That lord excused himself, on account 
of his family, who were in the hands of Dara. 
It was at length agreed, that the person of Jumla 
should be seized ; and an order issued for confis¬ 
cating all his effedts. This expedient secured 
him the resentment of both parties; and a'door 
of reconciliation was left open, whichever side 
.should prevail. The troops, soon after the im¬ 
prisonment of their general, joined the standard 
of Aurungzebe. 

On the sixteenth of February, lfi 58 , Aurung¬ 
zebe marched from Aurangabad with twelve 
thousand horse ; leaving his second son Mauzim 
with a sufficient force for the protedtion of the 
Decan, from whence he intended to derive his 
supplies for the war. Nijabut Chan, descended 
in a diredt line from Timur, commanded his van¬ 
guard, and took the route of Brampour. He 
himself followed with the main body, and arrived 
on the first of March at that place. He remained 
at Brampour near a month, for an answer to the 
dispatches which he had sent to Guzerat to his 
brother. His- proposals to that prince were so 
obviously hypocritical, that only the open spirit of 
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Morad, who, being full of honesty himself, sus-A.p. im, 
,pe<5ted no guile in others, could be for a moment **'*• k6 * 4 
deceived. He professed in his letters, that he 
had always been his affectionate friend ; that Da¬ 
ra, from his natural weakness, was incapable of 
holding the reins of government; besides, that, he 
was from principle indifferent about all religion ; 
that Suja, with abilities little superior to Dara, 
was a heretic, and by consequence unworthy of 
the crown. “As for me,” continues Ainting- 
ze.be, “ I have long since dedicated myself to the 
service of God. X desire only for that safety and 
tranquillity which suits the fervency of my de¬ 
votion. But: I will, with rny poor abilities, assist 
Morad to take possession of a sceptre, which the 
united wishes of the people of Hindostan have 
already placed in his hand. Morad may then 
think of his faithful Aurungacbe, and assign him 
a quiet retreat, for passing the remainder of his 
life in the austerities of religion.” 

Morad, who, with his splendid -qualities, was tinmana«e. 
self-conceited and vain, ascribed A uni ngzebc’s ,!u, : ‘ visU ’ 
moderation to his own superior merit. He wrote 
back to his brother, that lie was ready to join, 
him with all his forces; and, for that purpose, 
was preparing to march from Ahmedabad. On 
the twenty-second of March, Aurungzebe having 
received the dispatches-of Morad, left the city of 
Brampour, and took the route of Ugein, where 
the brothers had preconcerted to joi n their forces. 

Arriving on the banks of the Nirbidda, he was 
informed that the Maraja, Jesswint Singh, had, 
on the part of Dara, taken possession of Ugein, 
with seventy thousand horse. He was beyond 
measure astonished, that, the enemy had not sent 
a part of his army to guard the passage of the 
river, which might have stopt his progress. He, 
however, with his small force, durst not cross it; 

and 
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anxious expectation of the arrival of Morad; 

The Maraja, instead of attacking Aurungzebe 
with a force that promised a certain victory, 
when he had advanced within ten miles of the 
rebels, took possession of a woody hill, on the 
top of which there was an extensive plain. In 
this place he intrenched his army ; and contented 
himself with detaching flying squadrons to awe 
the enemy from crossing the river. The conduCt 
of the Maraja, who was personally brave, pro¬ 
ceeded in a great measure from his pride and 
arrogance. He was heard to say. That he waited 
for the junction of the brothers, that he might 
in one clay triumph over two Imperial princes. 
Aurungzebe owed his safety to this unaccount¬ 
able folly. His small army, when he arrived on 
the banks of the Nirbidda, was so much fatigued 
with the march, and spent with the excessive heat 
of the weather, that he might be routed by an 
inconsiderable force. 

A few days after Aurungzebe’s arrival at the 
Nirbidda, the van of Morad’s army entered his 
camp. When they were first seen on a rising 
ground near the army of Aurungzebe, the ene¬ 
my struck his tents, and advanced toward the 
banks of the river. Aurungzebe dispatched a 
messenger to hasten Moracl, who was still about 
fifteen miles distant. He himself, in. the mean 
time, resolved to take the present opportunity to 
pass the river, which, by the late extreme drought, 
had become fordable. He placed, therefore, his 
artillery, which was worked by some Frenchmen 
in his service, on a rising ground, and entered 
the river in columns, under his own fire. The 
Maraja, trusting to the height of the banks and 
his advanced-guard, who were already engaged 
with the enemy, contented himself with drawing 

up 
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up his army in order of battle at a distance. An- *. o. «|;5. 
rungz&be, having forced the passage of the river, ’ll, 
encamped on its bank ; and the next day he was 
joined by Morad, who had left his army on their 
.march. The brothers, altera long- conference, 
resolved to attack the enemy by the dawn of the 
morning-; whilst orders were sent to the forces 
of Morad, who were not yet arrived, to hold 
themselves in readiness for action. 

The Maraja, by his scouts, being apprized of April **,&» 
the motions of the rebels, was ready to receive 
them. He drew up, before day-light, his army- 
in order of battle, to be ready to accommodate 
his dispositions afterwards to the appearance of the 
enemy’s lin$. He accordingly began the action 
with the Mogul cavalry, but these were soon re¬ 
pulsed by the veteran troops of Aurahgsdbe. 

The Me raj a, who foresaw the discomfiture of tlfe 
Moguls, shewed behind them the front of thirty 
thousand of his native troops, the Rajaputs, in 
whom he chiefly confided. Aurungzebe, upon 
seeing this formidable body, drew back from ''the 
pursuit, and restored his line. The Maraja ad¬ 
vanced with impetuosity, and the prince met him 
half way. The shock was extremely violent, 
and the rebels were on the point of giving way , 
when Mor&d with his troops, just arrived on 
t he field, attacked the enemy ip flank. The vic¬ 
tory was snatched from the hands of the Rajaputs : 
their prince disdained to fly. The wings were 
broken and ruined : but the centre, animated by 
the presence, of their prince, stood its ground. 

Slaughter and danger increased every moment. 

Monad was irresistible on the right flank; and 
Aurungzebe, who had been on the point of re¬ 
treating, advanced again to the charge. The 
Rajaputs behaved with then- usual bravery, but 
they were surrounded on all sides. The action 
vol. m, . e became 
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became mixed and undistinguished. Friends were 
mistaken for foes, and foes for friends. Uncer¬ 
tainty would have suspended the sword, but fear 
made it fall every where. About the setting of 
the sun, the field, covered with ten thousand dead > 
bodies on the side of the enemy, was left to Au- * 
rungzebe and Morad. The Maraja, after the 
battle was over, drove his chariot, by way of bra¬ 
vado, quite round the army of the vidtors ; and 
when it was proposed to Aurungzebe that a party 
should be detached in pursuit of that prince, 
“ No,” he replied; ££ let the wounded boar have 
time to fly.” 

The bad success of the Maraja proceeded not 
more from his own folly than from the address 
of Aurungzebe. That prince had his emissaries 
in the Imperial camp, who insinuated to the rigid 
Mahommedans, that, should the Maraja prevail, 
their religion would be at an end in India. The 
Moguls accordingly made but a faint resistance, 
and the whole weight of the adtion fell upon the 
Rajaputs. The Maraja, after his defeat, was 
ashamed to appear at court. He retreated to his 
own country ; but his wife, a woman of a mascu¬ 
line-spirit, disdained to receive a husband not co¬ 
vered with vidtory. She shut the gates of her 
castle against him. He in vain remonstrated, that 
though unsuccessful, he had fought with the bra¬ 
very of his ancestors, as appeared from the num¬ 
ber of the slain. ££ The slain,” said she, {t have 
left Jesswint without an excuse. To be defeated 
is no new thing among the Marajas, but to sur¬ 
vive a defeat is new. Descended from their blood, 
adopted by marriage into their house, they left 
their glory in the hands of Jesswint, and he has 
tarnished it with flight. To be the messenger of 
the ruin of his armies, to shew the world that 
he fears death more than disgrace, is now become 
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the employment of my husband. But I have no a- 
husband. It is an impostor that knocks at our 
gates. Jesswint is no more. The blood of kings 
could hot survive his loss of fame. Prepare the 
funeral pile ! I will join in death my departed 
lord !” To such $ pitch of enthusiasm had this 
woman carried her ideas of valour. She herself 
was the daughter of the late Rana, and Jesswint 
was of the same family. He, however, prevailed 
upon her to open the gate of the castle, by pro¬ 
mising that he would levy a new army, and reco¬ 
ver from Aurungzebe the glory which lie had lost 
to that prince. 

The princes, after their victory over the Ma- Auron**a« 
raja, entered TJgein in triumph. Morad, who vg'Ja .' 4t 
loved battle as a pastime, was unwilling to stop in 
that city; but Aumngzebe convinced him that it 
was necessary to refresh the troops for a few days, 
after the fatigues of a long march and the toils of 
an obstinate action. He at the same time informed 
him, that time should be given to their victory to 
work upon the fears of the enemy. Besides,’' 
said Aurungzebe, “ there are thirty thousand men 
in the army of Dara, whom I intend to gain over 
to my interest before we shall again engage.” 

The true cause of this delay was a want of infor¬ 
mation of the real state of the court oI Agra, If 
Dara was the sovereign, Aumngzebe had no doubt 
of carrying all before him, on account of the un¬ 
popularity of that prince among the nobility; 
but if the reins of government had reverted into 
the hands of Shaw Jehan, who was in a manner 
adored both by the army and the people, he was 
sure that even his own troops would desert him in 
a day of battle. He had sent privately expresses 
to his friends at. Agra, and he waited for their 
return. 

*2 . The 
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AjD.^8. _ The news of the battle near the Nifbidda ar- 
t-' g * 10 ‘ rived, in the mean time, at court. Dara was en- 
of1hec xity ra £ e< ^ a *- the Moguls, from whose cowardice or 
ror. eempe perfidy the rebels derived their success. The em¬ 
peror himself was perplexed beyond measure. 
He was sensible of the determined resolution of 
his rebel sons : he dreaded the violence of Dara. 
He saw nothing but misfortune before him, and 
some dreadful calamity hanging over himself and 
his family. The eager preparations of Dara for 
another battle, alarmed him as much as the ap¬ 
proach of the rebels. A victory would make 
Dara master of the empire; a defeat would throw 
himself into the hands of those whom he opposed. 
His mind flew from one resolution to another, and 
he could fix on none. The prospedt was gloomy 
before him; and seeing no point on which he 
could rest his hopes, he left all to chance, 
aonfofba. Dara, with the natural adtivity and vehemence 
**» his temper, prepared, with redoubled vigour, 

for the field. He passed like a flame through the 
capital, and kindled thousands into an eagerness 
equal to his own. When the first news of the 
defeat of the Maraja came to court, Dara sent 
an express to his son Soliman, who besieged 
Suja in Mongeer. He desired him to make the 
best terms which the urgency of the times would 
admit with Suja, and to return to Agra by forced 
marches. A negotiation was opened accordingly 
with the besieged prince. His necessities made 
him listen with eagerness to a treaty, Soliman, 
in the name of the emperor, reinstated him in 
the government of Bengal, after having exacted 
from him a solemn promise of taking no farther 
part in the war. He himself marched night and 
day to reinforce his father; and had he arrived 
in time, Aurungzebe might have given his hopes 
to the wind. Soliman was then in the twenty- 

sixth 
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sixth year of his age ; graceful in his person, and a. d. i6|R. 
vigorous in his mind. Nature seemed to have ”' 8 ' lof ’ ■ * 
formed him for war. He was brave in adtion, 
sedate, and possessing himself in the greatest dan¬ 
gers. He was generous in his disposition, liberal 
in his sentiments, pleasing to his friends, humane 
to his enemies. He possessed the fire and warmth 
of Dara without his weaknesses ; the prudence of 
Aurungzebe without his meanness and deceit. 

The Imperial army, in the mean time, marched who 
out of Agra under the conduct of Dara. The S*SU e A«. 
emperor became more and more perplexed, as anSo^a, 
matters approached to a decision. He knew 
that the nobles loved not Dara : he knew that the 
best troops were absent with Soliman. One ex¬ 
pedient only remained, and that, if followed, 
would have ensured success. He ordered the Im¬ 
perial tent to be pitched without the walls ; de¬ 
claring that he would take the field in person 
against the rebels. His friends saw an end to his 
troubles in this resolution. His own army to a 
man would die in defence of his power; and 
even the troops of Aurungzebe and Morad had 
openly declared, that they would not draw their 
swords against Shaw Jehan. The infatuation of 
Dara prevented his father’s designs. He had 
recourse to entreaty, and when that failed, to 
commands. The emperor, whose intellects had 
been in some measure impaired by his illness, 
was, at first, shocked at the obstinacy of Dara. 

That prince, whose filial piety was even greater 
than his ambition, waited upon his father. He 
threw himself at his feet, and earnestly requested 
that he would not endanger his health by taking 
the field ; as, upon his life, the prosperity of the 
empire depended, in days of so much trouble. 

The emperor, having yielded to the entreaties of charge gi. 
Dara, conjured him, though bent on war, to avoid huhSet? 

R 3 coming 
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coming to a&ioh till the arrival of his son. The 
malignity of his fate prevailed also over this 
advice. He said not a word to his father; but 
his countenance expressed chagrin and discontent. 
“ Then go, my son,” said Shaw Jehan, u bat, re¬ 
turn not without victory to me. Misfortune seems 
to darken the latter days of your father , add not, to 
his grief, by presenting, yourself before him in your 
distress, lest he may be induced to say, that 
prudence, as well as fortune, were wanting to Da- 
ra.” The prince had scarce parted with his father, 
when news arrived of the inarch of the rebels from 
the city of Ugein. Dara placed himself immedi¬ 
ately at the head of the army, which consisted 
of one hundred thousand horse, with a thousand 
pieces of cannon. He advanced hastily to the 
banks of the river Chunbul, which is twenty miles 
from Agra. A. ridge of mountains, which extend 
themselves to Guzerat, advance into the plain 
country, along the Chunbul, to within twenty- 
five miles of the river Jumna ; and this pass Da¬ 
ra occupied with strong lines, strengthened by 
redoubts, which were mounted with artillery. 

Dara had not long remained behind his lines, 
when the princes, on the first of June, appeared 
on the opposite bank of the Chunbul, and pitched 
their camp within sight of the Imperial army. 
Aurungzebe reconnoitred the situation of the ene¬ 
my, but he was not. to be forced. His army con¬ 
sisted not of forty thousand men ; and they were 
fatigued with the heat of the weather and the 
length of their march . But there was no time 
to be lost. Solitnan, covered with laurels, was 
approaching fast with the flower of the Imperial 
army, to -support, his father’s cause. No hopes 
presented themselves to Aurungzebe ; and he be¬ 
came, of a sudden, sullen, melancholy, and per¬ 
plexed. To retreat was ruin ; to advance, destruc¬ 
tion. He was lost in suspense. Morad, with 
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his usual love of arduous undertakings, was for a. d, ^en¬ 
forcing the lines ; but a letter from Shaista, the v— v — 
son of Asiph Jah, and who was third in com¬ 
mand in the Imperial army, broke off that mea¬ 
sure, by presenting a better to the brothers. 

This treacherous lord informed Aurungzebe, that 
to attempt the lines would be folly, and that the 
only means left him was to leave his camp stand¬ 
ing, to amuse Dara, and to march through the 
hills by a bye-road, which two chiefs, who were 
directed to attend him in the evening, would 
point out. The princes closed with the proposal. 

The guides joined them in the evening, and they 
decamped with the greatest silence, leaving their 
tents, baggage, and artillery, under a strong 
guard, who were to amuse the enemy. The army 
moved about thirty miles that night; and the 
next day they were discovered by the scouts of 
Dara, in full march toward Agra. 

Dara decamped from his lines with precipitation, £ a r r ^ s b °j: 
leaving the greater part of his cannon behind him. tie, June *. 
By a forced march he pushed between the enemy 
and the capital; and on the fourth of June, he 
presented himself before the rebels. On the 
morning of the fifth, the prince ordered the army 
to be formed in order of battle. Rustum Chan, 
an experienced general from Tartary, marshalled 
the field. The artillery was placed in the front, 
joined together with chains, to prevent th® passage 
of the cavalry of the enemy. Behind the artillery 
stood a number of camels, mounted with small 
swivels, which the riders of each camel, without 
alighting, could charge and discharge with ease. 

In the rear were drawn up the musketeers in 
three lines; and the two wings were formed of 
.the cavalry, armed with bows and arrows toge¬ 
ther with sabres. One third of the cavalry form¬ 
ed the reserve behind the lines. Dara placed 
himself in the centre, mounted on a lofty elephant, 
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A-n ^;.from which he could command a view of the 
held. The treacherous Shaista took the com¬ 
mand of the right wing; and that of the left was 
destined by Dara for Rusturn. That officer, who 
was acknowledged the most experienced com¬ 
mander in Hindostan, was actually at the head of 
the army. He bore the commission of captain- 
general, and all orders were issued by him. He 
represented to Dora, before the action commenced, 
that he intended to place himself at the head of 
the reserve in the rear, where he might diredt 
the movements of the field, and issue out his or¬ 
ders as the circumstances of affairs might require, 
<f My post,” said Dara, “ is in the front of bat¬ 
tle ; and I expert that all my friends shall partake 
of nay danger, if they wish to share the glory 
which i hope to obtain.” The generous and in¬ 
trepid spirit of Rustuin was offended at this reflec¬ 
tion. He answered with astern countenance and 
a determined tone of voice, <c The front of 
battle has been always my post, though I never 
contended for an empire; and if I wished to 
change it to day, it was from an anxiety for the 
fortune of Dara.” The prince was struck with 
the impropriety of his own cortdudb He endea¬ 
voured to persuade Busium to remain at the head 
of the reserve; but he went beyond hearing, and 
placed himself in the front of the left wing. 

7w>zMi. u ' Auruugzebe, on the other hand, having mar¬ 
shalled his army into order of battle, requested of 
Morad to take the command of the centre. He 
committed the left wing to his son Mahommed, 
and he placed himself on the right. Morad was 
astonished} and pleased at the ease with which 
Aurungzebe assigned to him the post of honour. 
Rut the crafty prince had two reasons for his con- 
duff Morad was haughty ; he had assumed the 
Imperial titles, and though, out of a pretended 
complaisance to his father, he had laid them 
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down, he looked forward with undeviating ar- a. d. .658. 
dour to the throne. It was not the business of 
Aurungzebe to offend him at'this critical junc¬ 
ture. But his other reason was equally prudent. 

Rustum commanded the left wing of the enemy; 
and he was the most renowned general of the 
times. He had passed many years in the service 
of the Tartars and Persians, being bred up to the 
field from his youth, in which he had almost emi¬ 
nently distinguished himself. He had been present 
in one hundred general adtions; he was habi¬ 
tuated to danger, and perfect master of his own 
mind in the most desperate situations. Aurung¬ 
zebe therefore could not trust the experience of 
Rustum against the conduct of any but his own. 

Both lines began now to move from wing to The battle 
wing; and the artillery opened on both sides. beBini ' 
Rustum advanced, on the left, with a hasty pace, 
directing the march of his troops by the motion 
of his sword. Aurungzebe ordered a part of his 
artillery to point toward Rustum ; and that ge¬ 
neral received a cannon-ball in his breast, when 
he had advanced within five yards of the enemy. 

The whole wing stopt at the fall of Rustum : but 
Sittersal, one of the chiefs of the Rajaputs, at 
the head of five thousand horse, fell in, sword in 
hand, with Aurungzebe. Shaw Mahommed, who 
commanded under the prince, opposed the Raja¬ 
puts with great bravery. A sharp conflidt en¬ 
sued ; and the Rajaputs began to file off, when 
their leader engaged personally with Shaw Mahom¬ 
med. The Rajaputs strove to cover their chief, 
but in vain; he was cut down by the sabre of 
Mahommed. The whole wing fell into disorder, 
but did not fly; and a promiscuous slaughter 
covered the field with dead. 

Dara, mounted on his elephant, in the mean n.uvs 
time advanced with the centre. He was observed Dravery - 
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p. i6 5 s. by his array to look over all the line, arid they 
K ,v08 ' gathered courage from his intrepid demeanour, A 
part of the enemy's artillery was opposed to the 
very point where Dara advanced. A heavy tire 
was kept up, and his squadron fell into a kind ot 
disorder ; but when he waved his hand for them 
to advance, they resumed their ranks, and follow¬ 
ed him with ardour. Before he could come to 
blows with the enemy, a second volley occasioned 
a second disorder. He however stood up on his 
elephant, and, without any change in his coun¬ 
tenance, called out with a loud voice to advance 
with speed. He himself, in the mean time, fell 
in with the first line of Morad. He rushed 
through with his elephant, and opened a way for 
his-horse, who, pressing into the heart of the 
enemy, commenced a great slaughter. 

The whole centre under Morad was broken, 
and the prince himself was covered with wounds. 
He endeavoured to lead his troops again to the 
charge ; but they were deaf to his commands. 
He ordered his elephant to be driven among the 
thickest of the enemy ; being determined to fall 
with his fortune, or, by a brave example, to re¬ 
animate his flying troops with hopes of recovering 
the day. His boldness was attended with success. 
His squadron seeing the enemy surrounding their 
prince, were ashamed of their terror, and poured 
around him. Arib Dass, an Indian chief, thrice 
strove to reach Morad with his sword ; but he 
did not succeed, on account of the height of the 
elephant. He, however, cut the pillars which 
supported the roof of the ainari or castle, which 
falling upon the prince, encumbered him in such 
a manner, that he could not defend himself. He 
however disengaged himself* and dealt death with 
his arrows on every side. In the mean time 
Mahommed, the son of Aurimgzebe, was sent by 
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his father’s orders from the left to the assistance a. d, iM, 
of Morad. He came up when the prince was in V lg ' ,o68 . ' 
the greatest danger. Fresh spirit was given to 
the troops of Morad, and Dara received a check. 

The battle now raged with redoubled fury. Dara^by an 
The elephant of Morad, rendered outrageous by 1 ’ 

wounds, rushed forward through the columns of 
the enemy. Mahommed, ashamed of being left 
behind, followed him with great ardour. Dara 
did not retreat. He gave his orders with appa¬ 
rent composure. But a cannon-ball having taken 
off the head of his foster-brother, who sat with 
him on the elephant, he was almost blinded with 
the blood. A rocket, at the same time, passing 
by his ear, singed his turban ; a second followed, 
and having stuck in the front of the amari, burst, 
and broke it all to pieces. His colour was seen 
then to change. The lord who drove the elephant 
observed an alteration in the prince; and, whe¬ 
ther through personal fear, or for the safety of 
his master, is uncertain, retreated a few paces. 

Dara reprimanded him with severity; but the 
mischief was already done. His squadrons saw 
the retreat of the prince ; and their spirit flagged. 

He, however, ordered the driver to turn his ele¬ 
phant toward the enemy, but that lord repre¬ 
sented to him, that now, being marked out by 
the rebels, it were better for him to mount his 
horse, and pursue the fugitives, for that now 
very few remained on the field. He alighted; 
but there was no horse to be found. He fought 
for some time on foot. At length he mounted a 
horse whose rider had been killed. 

Almost the whole of both armies had now left ** bfuM* 
the field. Not a thousand men remained with 
Dara, and scarce one hundred horse with Au- 
rungzebe and Morad. The latter, however, fought 
with increasing ardour. His young son, of about 

eight 
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. eight years of age, sat with him on the ele¬ 
phant.,' Him he covered with his shield, and 
dealt his arrows around on the enemy. _ Aumug- 
z$be, having in vain endeavoured to rally his fly¬ 
ing squadrons, advanced with fifty horsemen to 
the assistance of Morad, hoping more for an 
honourable death than for a victory. It was at 
the very instant that he came to blows with the 
Imperialists, that the unfortunate Dara dismount¬ 
ed from his elephant. His squadrons, who had 
still adhered to that prince, seeing the elephant 
retreating with the Imperial standard, thought 
that Dara had been, killed. The cause, for which 
they fought, in their opinion, no longer existed. 
They betook themselves to flight; and when 
Dara had mounted his horse, he found the field 
bare of all his troops. He fled with precipitation, 
and the rebel princes found themselves, at the 
head of only two hunhred horsemen, in posses¬ 
sion of an unexpected victory. 

This battle, in which many thousands, were 
slain on both sides, was lost to Dara by an ac¬ 
cident ; though that prince was guilty of 
previous follies, which made men forbode no 
good to his arms. Had he sat on his elephant, a 
few minutes longer, the princes his brothers 
would have been involved in those irretrievable 
misfortunes which now surrounded him. But. his 
evil stars prevailed. He who never received 
counsel before, was ruined by hearkening to 
advice ; and Aurungzebe, who had placed his 
hopes on art and intrigue, owed, at last, his suc¬ 
cess to his valour. Dara, like a desperate gam¬ 
bler, threw all upon throw; anti when Fortune 
favoured him in that, he turned the dye for his 
foes. Had he permitted Shaw Jehan to have 
taken the field, his brothers would scarce have 
dared to negotiate for their lives ; had he 

waited 
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waited for his gallant son, it would not. have been 
a contest but a flight. But ambition had dazzled »—' y —« 
the eyes of Dara, and he could not see things in 
their proper light. Had the emperor appeared at 
the head of his forces, his poorer would be at 
an end. Had Soliman arrived fresh from the 
conquest of Suja, the glory of victory would have 
rested upon that priiiee. Dara, unfortunately 
for himself, was, from his love of power, afraid 
of his father; and, from the desire of fame, 
envious of the renown of his son. 
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CHAP. VII. 


RefleSlions■—Dara appears before his father—His 
flight to Delhi—The army deserts Solimdn Sheho 
—Shaista Chan condemned to death — Rescued — 
The confederate princes appear before- Agra —- 
Aurungzebe writes to his father—Conference be¬ 
tween him and the princess JehaJidra—His art¬ 
ful conduct—By a stratagem seizes the citadel and 
the emperor—Deceives Mordd—Marches ivitk 
him in pursuit of Dara—Seizes and imprisons 
Mordd—Pursues Dara—Mounts the throne at 
Delhi—•Reflections on his conduSl—The news of 
his accession brought to Shaiv Jehdn—-CharaSler 
of that prince . 

A. D. THE decisive battle, which quashed for ever 

10 ; the hopes of Dara, and gave the crown of Hin- 
luflettions. dostan to Aurungzebe, was fought within sixteen 
miles of Agra. The viCtor, astonished at a piece 
of good fortune which he did not expeCt, pursued 
not his enemies beyond the field. The fugitives 
on both sides had rallied, in the rear of the small 
parties who continued the aCtion, and presented 
a shew of firmness, without any inclination of re¬ 
newing the combat. To an unconcerned specta¬ 
tor 
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tor it would have been difficult to determine a.o.^ 
which party had prevailed. The flight on each * <IS ~.. 
side was equal; and the field was left by both 
armies to the dead. But Dara was conquered 
in his own mind ; he passed "suddenly through the 
half-formed lines of his rallied array, end men, 
who wanted but an excuse for flight, relinquished 
their ground with precipitation. Aurungzfibe 
was first convinced of his victory by its conse¬ 
quences; but whether from policy or fear is 
uncertain, he forbore to advance towards Agra. 

He gave time to his troops to recover from their 
terror; as well as room to his enemies to increase 
their panic: besides, the affairs of his rival were 
not. desperate. Should the emperor tike the field 
in person, the rebel princes, notwithstanding the 
advantages which they had obtained, would have 
vanished from his presence. But his distemper 
had not left Shaw Jehan, and he was .-incumbered 
with the indolence of age. 

The emperor had sat all day in anxious ex pec- banap- 
tation, in the tower over that gate of the citadel KuwrJ 
which looked toward the field of battle. Parties 
of fugitives had often alarmed his fears ; but the 
expresses from Dara, during the time of action, 
had as often restored his hopes. The prince at 
length came to the foot of the wall, with marks 
of his own defeat. To mention the result of the 
battle was superfluous ; his appearance betrayed 
misfortune. “ The rebels, I perceive, have pre¬ 
vailed,”' said Shaw Jehan with a sigh ;” but 
Dara Sheko must have had some other cause than 
fear for his flight.”—“ Yes,” replied the prince, 

“ there is a cause. The traitor Shaista Chan ! 

I have lost the empire, but let him not escape 
unpunished.” The emperor bent his eyes to the 
ground, and for some time uttered not one word ; 
at length suddenly starting up, he said, “ What 

mean 3 
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a. d. i6?S. means Dara to do ?”—“ To defend these walls/' 

”‘ s ~ replied the prince. “ You deceive yourself,” 
said Shaw Jehan ; “ walls are no defence to those 
who have failed in the field.” Having expressed 
himself in these words, he ordered the by-standers 
to remove. He then advised Dara to set out im¬ 
mediately for Delhi. He told him, That the go¬ 
vernor of that city should have orders to supply 
him with all the public money in his possession ; 
and that an express should be immediately dis¬ 
patched to his son Soliman, to march along the 
northern banks of the Ganges, and to join him 
in the province of Doab, which lies between that 
river and the Jumna. 

Flies Dara, approving of this advice, retired to his 

own palace, and made preparations for his im¬ 
mediate flight. He loaded all his elephants and 
cnariots with his women and slaves ; and for want 
of beasts of burden, he imprudently left his trea¬ 
sure behind. About midnight, the unfortunate 
prince issued out of Agra, mounted on horseback, 
accompanied by a few menial servants. One of 
the pikemen who attended him, had the insolence 
to ride close by his side, and to murmur in his 
ears concerning the loss which he himself sustained 
by such an abrupt departure. Dara was enraged 
at this sudden mark of his own fallen condition. 
“ Slave !” said he, “ murmur not at your fate. 
Behold me, who but yesterday commanded ar¬ 
mies, reduced thus low, and forget your own 
trivial misfortunes. Behold me, who am called 
great as Darius,” alluding to his own name, 
“ obliged to fly by night, and be silent concern¬ 
ing your fate.” The pikeman was struck by the 
reproof. He shrunk back, and the other servants 
wept. One of them was so much enraged, that 
he prepared to chastise the slave; but Dara inter¬ 
posing said, “Forbear! the friends of the un¬ 
fortunate 
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Dara proceeded through night, - and deceived t0 Dethi - 
his misfortunes by repeating some of the elegies 
of Hafiz, .a famous poet of Shiraz. W hen he 
had rode two miles from Agra, he heard the 
noise of horsemen approaching from behind. He 
stood and drew his sword; but they were two 
private soldiers , who, having perceived the prince- 
passing through the gate of the city, took a reso¬ 
lution to join him. They told their business; 
and Dara was prevented from thanking them by 
his tears. He had not advanced many miles, 
when an officer with, forty troopers joined him ; 
and by the dawn of the morning, several men of 
distinction came up with him, with three hun¬ 
dred horse. With this- retinue he continued his 
route to Delhi; and arrived in that city on the 
third day after his departure from Agra. 

The emperor, anxious about Dara, sent to Iris 
palace soon after, his departure. He understood 0IU '"‘ 
that, in he confusion, he had neglected to carry 
along with him his treasure. He immediately or 
derea fifty-seven mules to be loaded with gold 
coin, and to be sent to his son under the protec¬ 
tion of a detachment of the guards. But a tribe 
of Hindoos, who have since made a figure under 
the name of Jat.es, having intelligence of this 
treasure, defeated the party, and seized the mo¬ 
ney. This was a dreadful blow to Dara. Thirty 
lacks of the public money were only found in the 
possession of the governor of Delhi; and the mer¬ 
chants and bankers would subscribe to no loan, 
in the present untoward posture of the prince’s 
affairs. The threats of military execution at last 
enabled him to raise considerable sums, for which 
he gave orders On the Imperial treasury. Soldiers 
vox. in. s ' flocked 
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Hi D ‘io6^' fl° c ^ e< ^ round his standard ; and he had, in a 
t lg ' v ° / few days, the appearance of an army. 

«rru"u* be Aurungzebe, who still remained encamped 
near the field of battle, was informed of every 
transaction in Agra by his spies. The greatest 
lords, who looked upon him as the heir, if not 
the aCtual possessor of the empire, endeavoured 
to gain his favour by giving him intelligence. 
He found that all the hopes of Dara depended 
upon the army under the command of his son ; 
and he resolved to gain it over to his own views. 
He sent letters to the Raja Joy Singh, he wrote 
to Debere Chan, who were next in command to 
Soliman Sheko. He exaggerated, if possible, the 
hopeless condition of Dara; he informed them, 
that the army of that prince had joined his 
standard, that he himself had fled unattended to 
Delhi, that he could not escape, as orders had 
been distributed through all the provinces to seize 
him, as a public enemy. “ Shaw Jehan,” con¬ 
tinued Aurungzebe, “ is rendered unfit for go¬ 
vernment by age and infirmities. Your hopes, 
and even your safety, must depend upon me ; and 
as you value both, seize Soliman, and send him 
to my camp.” 

*nceSoU of J°y who received the first letters from 

mini* 01 ’ Aurungzebe, was perplexed. His fears stood 
against his adherence to Soliman ; his honour 
rendered him averse to side with Aurungzebe. 
He went to the tent of Debere ; and that lord 
placed the letters which he also had received, in 
his hands. To seize the prince was a measure of 
peril, from his known valour ; to attempt to se¬ 
duce the army, whilst he remained at its head, 
dangerous. They followed the middle course as 
the safest. When the news of the defeat of Dara 
arrived at the camp, about a day’s march beyond 
Allahabad, the prince called a council of war. 

He 
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e proposed to march straight to Delhi : they a. d. Mt 
dissented, arid plainly told him, that they would ■ ° 

.not stir from the camp till more certain advices 
arrived. The prince, anxious to join his fat her, 
was distressed beyond measure. lie endeavoured 
to persuade them; but their measures had been 
taken, fie applied to the army ; they too were 
traitors, and disobeyed. Instead of being able to 
assist Dara, he became afraid of his own safety. 

He resolved to leave a camp where he had no 
authority. He, however, altered his opinion, 
and remained; but the principal officers, with 
their retinues, left the camp. 

Shaista Chan, who had commanded the right 
win g of Dara’s army in the late battle, betrayed de£"edw 
his trust, and retreated without coming to blows ie,lh ' 
with the rebels. He returned to Agra; and a 
message was sent him by the emperor, command¬ 
ing him to appear in the presence. His friends 
advised him not to obey; but his confidence was 
equal, to his want of faith. He trusted in his own 
power ; he was encouraged by the vicinity of the 
victorious princes. He went, and stood un¬ 
daunted in the presence. The emperor, offended 
before at his treachery, was enraged at his im¬ 
pudence. “ You villain,” said he, “ you sou 
of a villain, how could you presume to betray 
my son and me ?” Shaista took fire at the re¬ 
proach. “The name,” he replied, “I con¬ 
fess, is not unsuitable to Asiph Jah ; he invested 
Shaw Jehan w ith power, by delivering the heir 
of the crown into his hands.” The emperor 
started from his throne, and drew his sword. He 
looked furiously around on the nobles, and cried, 

“ Will none oi you seize the traitor ?” A ll were 
silent; the emperor repeated the same words. 

Fowl ad Chan stepped forth, threw Shaista to the 
ground, and binding his hands behind hint, asked 
s 2 the 
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Hig io$' farther pleasure of Shaw Jehan. “ Throw 
him headlong,” said he, “ from the Imperial 
bastion.” When they were dragging him to ex¬ 
ecution, Shaista cried out to the emperor, 
“ Shall you, who are the vicegerent of God, 
break his laws, by shedding blood on the seventh 
day of the holy month of Ramzan ?” Shaw Jehan 
hung down his head for a moment; and then 
ordered him to be kept bound till the next day. 

Rescued. The friends of Shaista were, in the mean time, 
apprized of his danger. They gathered from all 
quarters, and colledted near ten thousand men, 
who came to the gate of the citadel, and peremp¬ 
torily demanded him from the emperor. Shaw 
Jehan continued obstinate during the night. In 
the morning, the force of the rebels had increas¬ 
ed ; and he perceived that they were resolved to 
come to extremities. He sent for the prisoner ; 
and obliged him to write an order for them to 
disperse. They saw through this piece of policy. 
They refused to obey the commands of a man 
subjedt to another’s power. Scaling ladders were 
actually applied to the walls ; and the emperor 
was obliged to comply with the demands of the 
insurgents, and to restore Shaista to his free 
dom. 

J P pearbe- ces Oh the ninth of June, the confederate princes 

fore Agra, appeared with their army before the capital. The 
city was in no condition to sustain a siege; and 
the gates were left open. Aurungzebe, declining 
to enter Agra, pitched his tent in a garden with¬ 
out the walls. His schemes were not yet ripe for 
execution ; and he assumed an appearance of mo¬ 
deration. Morad lay ill of his wounds ; and, be¬ 
ing unable to attend to business, a fair field was 
left for his brother. The emperor, when the 
van of the rebels appeared in sight, ordered the 
gates of The citadel, which was a place of great 

strength. 
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strength, to be shut. This resolution alarmed a. d. 16:8 
Aurungzebe. To attack his father would be a , 
measure of great imprudence. His health being 
re-established, his subjects still looked up to him 
as their only lawful sovereign. Aurungzebe, 
therefore, resolved to substitute art in the place 
of force. 

When he arrived at the gate of the city he Aumnpzebe 
sent a trusty messenger to his father. He ordered father! 01113 
him to touch the ground in his name, before the 
emperor ; and to signify to him, that Aurung¬ 
zebe still retained for him the affection of a son, 
and the loyalty of a subject ; that his grief for 
what had happened was exceedingly great; that 
he lamented the ambition and evil designs of 
Dara, who had forced him to extremities ; that he 
rejoiced extremely at the emperor’s recovery from 
his indisposition ; and that he himself remained 
without the city, in humble expectation of his 
commands. Shaw Jehan being no stranger to 
the dark, crafty, and intriguing disposition of 
Aurungzebe, received his messenger with affected' 
joy. He had long discovered his passion for - 
reigning; and he resolved to meet deceit with 
duplicity. He, however, was not a match in art 
for his son ; and by endeavouring to entrap Au¬ 
rungzebe, he himself fell at last into the snare. 

Shaw Jehan, to expiscate the real designs of his The con- 
rebellious sons, sent his eldest daughter Jehanara fercnce 
to visit them, upon their arrival at the gates of 
Agra. Aurungzebe having owned the superiority 
of Morad, the princess went first to his tent. 

Morad was of a disposition that could neither con¬ 
ceal his hatred nor his love. He knew that Je¬ 
hanara was inviolably attached to the interests of 
his elder brother; and being at the same time 
fretful through the pain of his wounds, lie treated 
her with disrespect, and even used harsh expres- 
A S3 sions. 
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. sions. The haughty spirit Of Jehanitra was im- 
*' patient of insult. She called for her chair in her 
rage, and told him, that his brutality was equal 
to his crimes. The behaviour of Morad to his 
sister, was instantly carried to Aurungzebe by 
his spies. He ran out of his tent, and stopt. her 
chair. “ Will my sister,” he said, “ leave the 
camp without inquiring concerning my health ? 
My long absence, Jehanira, has, I fear, blotted me 
out of the memory of my relations. Should you 
not deign yourself to honour me with your pre¬ 
sence, it would have been kind to have sent to 
me one of your meanest slaves, to give me some 
accounts of my father.” Having flattered her 
pride with such expressions as these, he prevailed 
upon her to enter his tent* where she was treated 
with the highest respeft and distinction, 
oftheprir,. To gain the confidence of Jchanara, he pre~ 
cenjchanS- ten( j f ,q the greatest remorse for his own behaviour. 
He told her, that his happiness in life depended 
upon his father’s forgiveness of his errors. “ But 
why did I call them errors, Jehanara ?” said he, 
“ they are crimes; though I might plead as an 
excuse, that I was deceived by designing men ; 
but my folly in believing them, has thrown dis¬ 
credit on my understanding, in my ovyn eyes.” 
His asseverations were accompanied with tears ; 
and the princess was deceived. “ I am no? 
stranger,” she replied, “ to the sentiments of the 
emperor, on a subject which has caused so much 
of his sorrow. He is most offended at Morad, 
who has added the name of Sovereign to his other 
crimes. He considers Aurtingzebe as only mis¬ 
led by misrepresentation ; Morad as an obstinate 
and determined rebel. Desert him, therefore, 
and you may not only depend upon forgiveness, 
but upon all the favour an indulgent parent can 
bestow on a son whom he loves.” 

Aiming- 
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Aurungz£be’s countenance appeared lightened ^i D ',o6 5 8‘ 
up with joy, during the time which she employed in 
speaking. But an affected darkness returned upon ^j| e Aurun£ * 
his features when she mentioned Morad. “ Da- 
ra’s party,” he then began, “ is ruined; and 
Fortune has added to the friends of Morad. The 
first is unpopular, on account of his passionate 
severity among the nobility ; the latter beloved, 
for the open honesty of his disposition and his 
unequalled valour. As for me,” continued Au¬ 
rungzebe, “ I am what I seem, a man devoted 
to the service of God ; a character little cal¬ 
culated to gain the favour of men. But should 
Dara appear to have friends to support my endea¬ 
vours to regain the esteem of my father, I venture 
to assure Jehanara, that I will succeed or perish in 
the attempt.” He spoke these words with such an 
appearance of emphatic sincerity, that the princess 
was oveijoyed. In the openness of her heart, she 
informed him of all the resources of her brother 
Dara; and she mentioned the names of his prin¬ 
cipal friends. Many w r ho pretended to be in the 
interest of Aurungzebe were of the number ; 
though they had yielded for the present to the 
bias of fortune. Without any personal affection 
for Dara, they affected his cause from a principle 
of justice. “ I am rejoiced, Jehanara,” said 
Aurungzebe, “ at the discovery you have made. 

No doubts now remain to perplex my mind. Go 
to my father, and tell him, that in two days he 
shall see Aurungzebe at his feet.” 

Shaw Jehan, upon this occasion, forgot the Empmr 
natural cautiousness of his character. He looked Data ! to 
upon his schemes as completed; and thought he 
saw Aurungzebe already submitting to his cle¬ 
mency. In the fulness of his heart he sat down 
and wrote a letter to Dara. He acquainted the 
prince, that the bad aspect of his fortune began to 
s 4 change. 
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' change. “ Aurungzebe,” said he,'“'is 
ed with the insolence of Morad. He is to aban¬ 
don that haughty young man, and to throw him¬ 
self at my feet. A foolish and inexperienced 
boy, who owed all his success to the abilities of 
his brother, must, soon fall when deprived of his 
support. But we are not to depend upon the con¬ 
trition of Aurungz6be. When he shall enter the 
citadel, his person will be seized. Hold yourself, 
therefore, in readiness to march with all expedi¬ 
tion to Agra. Two days more shall carry to 
you accounts of the full completion of our de¬ 
signs/’ The emperor placed his letter iri the 
hands of Nahirdil, one of his trusty slaves. He 
ordered him to set out for Delhi at midnight, 
wi th all expedi tion. 

The impatience of the emperor proved fatal to 
his schemes. Shaista Chan had his spies in the 
presence ; and one of them informed him, that a 
letter had been written, and given in charge to 
Nahirdil. He suspected that it was intended for 
Dara; and he occupied the road toward Delhi 
with some faithful friends. Nahirdil had scarce 
issued out of the gate *of the city, when some 
horsemen surrounded and seized him. He was 
brought to Shaista, who perused the letter. Ele¬ 
vated with the discovery, he immediately went to 
the palace of Aurungzebe; for that prince had 
now taken up his residence in the city. The slave 
was confined with the greatest secrecy. The 
prince read the letter without emotion. He had 
always doubted the emperor’s sincerity, when he 
promised his forgiveness..to a son who had ruined 
his armies in two battles. He, however, pro¬ 
secuted his plan of deceit, with indefatigable 
perseverance. To besiege his father in the citadel 
would be an unpopular, if not a dangerous, mea¬ 
sure. The reverence which the army still had for 
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their aged sovereign, would prevent them from ^ [i ^* 1 , 0 6 6 ^* 
drawing their swords against him. But the citadel 
must be possessed, and the person of the father 
must be placed in the hands of his ambitious son ; 
otherwise he may give his hopes to the wind. 

On the 15th of June, Aurungzebe was to Aiming, 
have performed his promise of visiting his father schemes 
in the citadel. The emperor, full of anxiety, 
looked forward to the appointed hour, in which 
he saw a period to his misfortunes. A letter from 
his son was delivered into his hands, when he 
expeCled him in person. He told his father, that 
his crimes were of so deep a dye, that he could 
not divest himself of fear that the injured empe¬ 
ror would not forgive him. u However much 
desirous I am of being received into favour, I 
cannot risque my personal safety in the presence. 

The guilty are always timid. Permit me, there¬ 
fore to receive the most convincing proofs of my 
sovereign’s forgiveness ; and let my son Mahom- 
med, who reveres the person and authority of 
his grandfather, be admitted into the citadel with 
a guard for the protection of my person.” Shaw 
Jehan, anxious for the execution of his own pro¬ 
ject, found, that without consenting to these 
proposals, it must be entirely frustrated. He 
therefore returned for answer, that Mahommed, 
with a certain number of men, might come. 

Mahommed, accordingly, having received the 
proper instructions from his father, entered the 
citadel, and disposed his party in different places. 

The emperor, in the mean time, had concealed 
a body of men in a court adjoining to the haram. 

The prince roaming about, lighted on these men. 

He complained to the emperor of an intention 
against his father’s person; he therefore plainly 
told him, that till these men were removed, he 
would send a messenger to Aurungzebe to stop 

him 
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him from coming into the citadel- Shaw Jeh&n, 
whether he put some confidence in the promises 
of his son, or that he thought he could seize him 
by means of the women and eunuchs of the se¬ 
raglio, is uncertain ; but he removed the soldiers 
out of the fort, as a proof of his sincerity. It 
afterwards appeared, that the emperor rested his 
hopes on a number of robust Tartar women in the 
haram, whom he had armed with daggers ; and 
who, from the spirit of their country, were fit for 
an undertaking of boldness. 

Mahommed, contrary _ to his expectations, 
found his party superior within the citadel. He, 
however, concealed his intentions. Every thing 
was settled ; and the emperor and his grandson 
remained in silent expectation. News was at last 
brought, that AurungzSbe had mounted hit horse ; 
and that the procession of his rfetinuewas approach¬ 
ing. Shaw Jehan was elevated with hopes ; but 
the crafty prince, as if struck with a fit of devo¬ 
tion, ordered his cavalcade to change their course, 
and to move toward the tomb oi Akbar, where he 
intended to offer up his prayers to heaven . When 
the. emperor was informed of this circumstance, 
he started up from his throne in great rage. 
« Mahommed,” said he to the prince, “■ what 
means Aurungzebe by this behaviour ? Is he 
more anxious to appease the spirit of his great 
ancestor for his crimes, than the offended majes¬ 
ty of his own father ?” Mahommed calmly re¬ 
plied, “ My father had never any intention to 
visit the emperor.” “ What then brought Ma¬ 
hommed hither?” retorted Shaw Jehan. £t To 
take charge of the citadel,” Mahommed coolly 
rejoined. The emperor finding himself betrayed 
and outwitted by his grandson, bore him down 
with a torrent of opprobrious names. The prince, 
seeing his passion rising beyond the bounds of 
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reason, retired from the presence with the usual 
obeisance, and left his rage to subside at leis ^_ 

The emperor, after the heat of his passion was em p ire 
over, began to reflea upon his deplorable condi¬ 
tion. He accused his own weakness more than 
his fortune; and he was ashamed to ha^fallen 
into a snare which he himself had laid. Resent¬ 
ment and a desire of immediate revenge prevailed 

over every other passion of his soul. He sent 
again for Mahommed. The prince came ; an 
found his grandfather with his hand upon the 
Coran, and his eyes raised to the Imperial crown, 
which was suspended over his head. 

Mahommed,” he said, “ these sacied objects 
before an unfortunate old man. I am over¬ 
whelmed with rage, worn out with age and dis¬ 
ease. It is in your power, young man, to ma 
me for once, happy in my latter days. Release 
me 5 from prison; arid by these, pointing o ie 
crown, and holding the Coran in hi* hand, I 
solemnly swear to make you emperor of the Mo¬ 
guls ” The prince was silent; but various pas¬ 
sions flew alternately over his features. ^ And 
do you hesitate,” begun Shaw Jchan, to do 
an action, which will at once gam you the favour 
of heaven and the empire of Hindostan . Are 
you afraid, that it shall be hereafter related to 
your dispraise, that you delivered an aged grand-, 
father from prison and disgrace ? 1 he prince 

hung down his head for a moment; then sud¬ 
denly starting, rushed out without uttering 

"°t* ic difficult to determine what motive induced A Urun gzebe. 
the prince to decline the offer made to him by 
Shaw Jehan. He was ambitious ; nor was he: re¬ 
markable for his filial piety. He probably'doubt¬ 
ed his grandfather’s sincerity ; or he did not 
chuse Jtrust to proposals imposed by necesjty. 
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a, a i6<8. Aurungzebe, however, escaped front imminent 
. danger through the self-denial of his son. Had 
the emperor appeared in public at the head of his 
friends, Aurungzebe would shrink from before 
him ; and the haughty Morad would fly. The 
nobles who adhered to the interest of the bro¬ 
thers, and even the common soldiers, had repeat¬ 
edly declared, that they would not. draw their 
swords against a prince under whose long and 
auspicious government their country had so much 
flourished. The. first repulse received from Ma~ 
homrned, did not induce tide emperor to relin¬ 
quish his designs. He sent to him a second time; 
but he refused to. come to his presence. He had 
still the keys of the citadel in his possession ; and 
neither Aurungzebe nor his son chose to use force 
to obtain them from him. Two days passed in 
this suspense. Shaw Jehan was obstinate ; and 
Mabommed stood on his guard within the walls. 
The first, however, despaired of gaining over tin? 
latter to his purpose ; and, in the evening of the 
second day, he sent him the keys of the fortress, 
and desired him to acquaint his father, that he 
might now come, in full security, to see his im¬ 
prisoned sovereign. 

Aurungzebe excused himself in a letter. He 
complained of his father’s intentions against him, 
under the mask of clemency and friendship; that 
when he pretended to forgive one son, he assisted 
another son with money, to take away his life in 
war. “ If the emperor complains,” said Au- 
rungzfbe, “ Dara is only to blame. He owes 
his misfortunes to the ambition and evil designs 
of a son unworthy of his favour. As for me,” 
continued the prince, “ no injuries can alter my 
affe&ions. Nature makes me wish well to my 
father ; and heaven has imposed my regard for 
him upon me as a duty. But though I love the 
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emperor, I also love my life; and I am deter- A . n.,6 
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mined not to trust it in the hands of even a father, l **- ,o6 * 

til! the influence of ill-designing persons has de- ' ". 

parted quite from his mind. Let him, in the 
mean while, pass his time in that serene tranquil¬ 
lity which is suitable to his years; and when I 
shall have disabled Dara from doibg further harm 
to the empire, I myself will come and open the 
gates of the citadel.” This letter was only in¬ 
tended to deceive ;he people. It was publicly 
read to the nobles; and it is.even doubtful whe ¬ 
ther it was sent at all to the emperor. 

When the prince Mahommed took possession Deceive 
of the person of the emperor, with the citadel, MwM - 
his father, as has been already related, was pay¬ 
ing his devotions at the shrine of the emperor 
Akbar. When intelligence of his - son’s success 
was carried to him, he immediately waited upon 
Morad in his palaee ; and told him all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the affair. That prince, who 
knew that he could have no hopes from his fa¬ 
ther, was much pleased at hearing of his impri¬ 
sonment. Aurungzebe, in the mean time, sa¬ 
luted him emperor, and said, « Motid had be 
fore the name, but he now has the power of a 
sovereign. My wishes,” continued he, “ are now 
completely accomplished. I have contributed to 
raise a prince, worthy of the throne of our ances¬ 
tors, and I have but one favour to ask for all the 
fatigue which I have undergone.” “ Speak your 
wishes,” said Morad, and they shall be in¬ 
stantly granted.” “ This world,” replied Au¬ 
rungzebe, “ has already overwhelmed me too 
much with its cares. I long to throw the burden 
away ; I am tired of the vain bustle and pagean 
try of life. Will, therefore, the emperor of the 
Moguls permit me to make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca ? will he give me some small allowance to 

enable 
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a. d. 1658. enable me to pass my days in ease, and in the ex- 
Hig. i°68 . erc ’ se 0 f p ra ye r a nd constant devotion ?” Morad, 
though secretly overjoyed at his resolution, made 
some slight attempts to dissuade him. Aurung¬ 
zebe was determined. His brother yielded to his 
importunity ; and the crafty prince prepared for 
a journey which he never intended to make. 

Prepares to Whilst this farce was adting at Agra, advices 
pursu arrived that Dara had collected a considerable 
force at Delhi. Officers of distinction crowded to 
the prince every day from the distant provinces. 
Aurungzebe pretended to be alarmed. He ad¬ 
vised his brother to march in person to finish the 
war. That prince, who was fond of action, pre¬ 
pared for the field ; but he wanted money. The 
old emperor had concealed part of the Imperial 
treasure ; Aurungzebe had secreted the rest. The 
army of Morad had not been paid for two months, 
and they began to murmur. The prince called 
together all the bankers of Agra. He offered 
to mortgage part of the revenue, for an immedi¬ 
ate loan; but they refused to give him credit. 
He was enraged beyond measure, and he prepared 
to use force; when his brother advised him 
against an act of injusice, and promised to dis¬ 
charge the arrears due to the army out of his 
own private fortune. Morad acceded to the pro¬ 
posal, without observing its fatal tendency. Au¬ 
rungzebe, by this expedient, became at once po¬ 
pular in the army and in the city. 

Counterplot The designs of Aurungzebe were now too pal- 
of Morad. p a k| e not to be perceived. The friends of Morad 
had long seen through his deceit; and the prince 
himself, though not suspicious, was now con- 
.vincecl that he covered ambition under the mask 
of sanctity. The preparations for Mecca had been 
converted into preparations for the field. He 
told his brother, that he still stood in need of his 

advice. 
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advice. He marched in front from Agra, with 
9 . division of the army; and Morad, having 
created his uncle Shaista, captain-general of the 
Imperial forces, left that lord in the government 
of Agra, and followed Aurungzebe. The latter 
prince having arrived at Muttra, received intelli¬ 
gence, that Dara had taken the route of Lahore. 
He stopt and waited for the arrival of his brother; 
who joined him the next day. The latter had, 
on Iris march, been covineed by his friends, 
that his brother had designs on his life ; and self- 
preservation, as well as ambition, rendered it ne¬ 
cessary for him to prevent the falling blow. 

The day after Morad’s arrival at the camp near 
Muttra, he invited his brother to an entertain¬ 
ment. Aurungzebe, who never had suspected 
the open temper of Morad, accepted of the invi¬ 
tation. When the brothers sat at dinner, Nazir 
Shabas, high-steward of the household, who was 
in. the secret, entered suddenly, and whispered in 
Morikl’s ear, that now was the time to make a 
rent in a magnificent dress. Aurungzebe, whose 
eye could trace the thoughts in the features of 
the face, was alarmed at this mysterious whisper¬ 
ing, as well as at the affe&ed gaiety of his brother. 
He remained silent; and Morad dispatched Shabas, 
with only desiring; him to wait the signal. Au¬ 
rungzebe was now convinced that there was a de¬ 
sign against his life. He complained suddenly of a 
violent pain m his bowels ; and, rising under a 
pretence of retiring, joined his guards, and re¬ 
turned to his own quarter of the camp. 

Morad ascribed bis brother’s departure to his ill¬ 
ness'; and entertained no idea that he had the least 
suspicion of his own intentions. In three days he re¬ 
covered of the pretended pai n in his bowels. He re¬ 
ceived hisbrother’s congratulations .with every mark 
of esteem and affection; and the day after, he sent 

him 
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a. d. 16 c 8 . him an invitation to come to his tent, to see some 
Hi g . i° 6 8 . ] Deau tifv l l women, whom he had colledled for his 
amusement. Their performances in singing, in 
dancing, and in playing upon various instruments 
of music, were, he said, beyond any thing ever 
seen in Hindostan. He enlarged upon their grace, 
their beauty, the elegant symmetry of their limbs. 
The mind of Morad, who was naturally a great 
lover of pleasure, was inflamed at the description; 
and, contrary to the advice of all his friends, he 
went to his brother’s quarter. On the arrival of 
the emperor, as Aurungzebe affe<fted to call his 
brother, he was received by the young ladies in 
an inner tent. They were handsome beyond de- 
" scription, and the voluptuous prince was struck 
with a pleasing astonishment at their charms, 
and seized An elegant entertainment was in the mean time 
served up, to the sound of vocal and instrumental 
music. Morad was elevated, and called for wine 
of Shiraz. The ladies sat round him in a circle, 
and Aurungzebe, throwing off his usual austerity, 
began to partake of the wine. Morad in a short 
time became intoxicated, and his brother, instead 
of wine, imposed upon him bumpers of arrack. 
He at length fell asleep on a sofa, in the arms 
of one of the ladies. Aurungzebe had, in the 
mean time, given orders to some of his officers, 
to entertain the lords who attended Morad in the 
same voluptuous manner. Even his body-guard 
were intoxicated with wine; so that the unfor¬ 
tunate prince was left without defence. 
albe uruns " Aurungzebe gave orders to Zifter Jung and 
three other lords, to enter the tent and to bind 
his brother. The lady retired upon their coming; 
and they advanced to the sofa on which he lay. 
His sword and dagger had been already removed, 
by the care of Aurungzebe; and they began 
softly to bind his hands. Morad started up at 
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operation; and began to, deal around A.n. tm. 
his blows. The lords were terrified, and 
the prince began to call aloud for his sword. 

• Aurungzejje, who stood at tire door of the tent, 
thrust his head from behind the curtain, and said, 
with a menacing voice, * c He has no choice but 
death or submission ; dispatch him if he resists.” 

Morad hearing the voice of his brother, began 
to upbraid him ; and submitted to his fate. Nazir 
Sbabas, his principal friend and adviser, was at 
the same instant seized. He had been sitting uin 
tier a canopy before the paymaster-general’s tent; 
and at a signal given, the ropes of the four poles 
were at once cut; and before he could extricate 
himself, he was bound. The other lords who 
■ were attached to the prince, being surrounded 
with armed men, were brought before Aurung- 
zebe, to whom they swore allegiance. A mur¬ 
mur ran through the camp ; but it was an ineffec¬ 
tual sound ; and the army, as if but half wakened 
from a dream, fell fast asleep again. 

The night was not far advanced when Morad Sent prison, 
was seized and bound. Before day-light appeared, et to As>i ’ 
he and his favourite were mounted'on an elephant, 
in a covered amari or castle, and sent oft' under an 
escort to Agra. Fearing that some attempts might 
be made to rescue them, Aurungzebe ordered 
three other elephants to be sent off' before them, 
attended by guards, to elude pursuers. The 
precaution was unnecessary. Mankind forsook 
Morad with his fortune,. In action, in the man¬ 
ly exercises of the field, he had many admirers ; 
but the accomplishments of his mind acquired 
him but few friends ; and even those whom he 
favoured with his generosity, were disgusted at 
his haughtiness. He fell by attempting to be art - 
ful. Had he followed, in his designs against his 
brother, the natural bias of his own intrepid mind, 
vol. xx r. x he 
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Hi D ‘io 6 ^ t ' * ie Cou ^ not have ; but he met that crafty 

^' s ' v ‘° / prince in his own province of deceit, and he was 
foiled. This remarkable transaction happened in- 
the camp near Muttra, on the sixth of July 1658. 

Though Shaista, who was left in the govern¬ 
ment of Agra, was sufficiently attached to the 
cause of Aurungzebe, that cautious prince left 
his son Mahommed in that capital, to watch any 
unforeseen events that might arise. To the joint 
care of Mahommed and Shaista the unfortunate 
Morad was committed ; and his brother having 
no fears remaining in that quarter, moved his 
camp from Muttra, and arrived at Delhi on the 
twenty-sixth of July. Though he had not assum¬ 
ed the Imperial titles, he created Omrahs in that 
city, the first of whom was Ziffer Jung, whom 
he dignified with the name of Chan Jehan. Un¬ 
der that lord he detached a division of his army 
against Dara. That prince, upon the news of the 
approach of Ziffer, decamped from Sirhind, and 
took the route of Lahore. In his march he laid 
under military execution all the rajas and go¬ 
vernors of districts who refused to join. He 
raised considerable sums in his way ; and having 
crossed the Suttuluz, ordered all the boats on 
that river to be destroyed. 

Dara having advanced beyond the river Bea, 
took possession of Lahore. Giving his army time 
to breathe in that city, he employed himself in 
levying troops, and in collecting the Imperial 
revenue. Daood, the general of his forces, re¬ 
mained in the mean time at the village of Til- 
bundi, with halt the army, to guard the passage 
ot the river Bea. Aurungzebe, upon advice of 
the dispositions of Dara, reinforced the army of 
Ziffer with five thousand horse, under the con¬ 
duct of Chillulla. The war with Dara, from be¬ 
ing protraCted, became serious. The minds of 
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the people were divided, as long as two princes a. d. 
continued in the field. Aurungzebe, with his 
caution, was rapid in his designs. He knew how 
to use as well as how to gain a victory. His sus¬ 
picious temper saw peril rising from delay ; and 
therefore, notwithstanding- the solstitial rains 
were at their height, and the country deluged 
with water, he prepared to move toward Lahore 
with all his forces. 

Apprehending that his hot assuming- the name 
of Emperor,- would be considered by mankind as 
a tacit acknowledgment of the injustice of his ' 
proceedings, he resolved to exalt the Imperial 
umbrella over his head. His affedted self-denial 
upon former occasions, stood at present in the 
way of his designs. He was ashamed to take 
upon himself an honour which, from motives of 
religion, he had pretended before to reject. His 
most intimate friends knew, however, the secret 
thoughts of his mind. They insinuated to the 
nobles, that Aurungzebe, from declining so long 
t o ascend the throne, seemed to have still an inten¬ 
tion of retiring from the world, that, in his zeal 
for religion, he might be induced to leave his 
friends to the resentment of his enemies; that 
therefore it was the business of all to force upon 
him, in a manner, a power necessary to their 
own safety. They waited upon him in a body. 

He seemed disappointed, and even offended at 
t heir proposal. At length he suffered himself to 
be persuaded. “ You are,” said he, c< resolved 
to sacrifice my love of retirement to your own 
ease. But be it so ; God will, perhaps, .give me 
that tranquillity upon the throne, which I hoped 
to find in a cell ; and if less of my time shall 
be employed in prayer, more of it will be spent 
in good actions. I should only have an inclina¬ 
tion for virtuous deeds in my retreat ; but, as 
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. emperor of the Moguls, I shall have the power 
of doing them. These motives, and not the 
vain pomp of greatness, induce me to assume the 
empire.” 

On the second of August, in an assembly of the 
nobility, he mounted the throne, in the garden of 
Azabad, near Delhi. No pompous ceremonies 
were used upon the occasion ; for he affeCted to 
despise magnificence. His finances, at the same 
time, were low ; and he prudently considered that 
money, in the present situation of affairs, would 
be better bestowed upon an army, than on the idle 
pageantry of state. He assumed upon his accession 
to the throne, the pompous title of Allum- 
gire, or The Conqueror op the World ; 
being then near the close of the fortieth year of 
his age. 

Reflexions The means taken by Aurungzebe to obtain the 
empire, were scarce wore justifiable than those by 
which he secured to himself the undisturbed pos¬ 
session of the throne. Religion, the convenient 
cloke of knavery in all countries, was the chief 
engine of his ambition ; and, in that respedt, he 
relied on the credulity of mankind, to a degree 
of unpardonable imprudence. His self-denial 
and moderate professions agreed so little with his 
actions, that it is even astonishing, how any person 
of common reflection could have been for a mo¬ 
ment deceived. But the vulgar give implicit faith to 
sanClity in its most questionable form ; and Morad, 
by whose popularity and valour his brother over¬ 
threw the hopes of Dara, suspeCted not a duplici¬ 
ty to which his own soul was a stranger. To de¬ 
ceive that prince, was to secure the empire. Bear¬ 
ing more the appearance of an hermit himself, than 
that of a competitor for the throne, the army 
looked up to Morad ; who being addicted beyond 
measure to pleasure, gave up the influence as well 
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as the labour of business to his brother. Au- a. d. i 6 & 
rungzebe, to support his ambitious views, was t ll5 ‘ J° 68 ; 
obliged to have recourse to arts which stamp his 
character with meanness > whilst they prove the 
abilities of his mind. 

Morad, with many commendable qualities, ^econ- 
was also distinguished by disgusting weaknesses. 

Instead of that haughty pride which recommends 
itself in its very absurdities, he was puffed up 
with unmanly vanity. A stranger to his own 
merit in those things in which he excelled in the 
opinion of the world, he arrogated to himself 
praise in provinces for which nature had altogether 
rendered him unfit. With an open and generous 
disposition, he wished to be thought artful and 
severe ; and blind to his abilities in the field, he 
endeavoured to carry the palm in the cabinet. 

To mention to him the designs of his bi'other, 
was a satire upon his penetration; to suggest to 
him caution, was, in his eyes, an accusation of his 
courage. He looked not around him into the 
conduit of others; and he abhorred every in- 
quiry into his own. Under the shadow of this 
careless and arrogant vanity in Morad, his bro¬ 
ther fabricated at leisure his own designs. But 
his excessive eagerness to heighten the deceit, was 
the means of its being discovered. Morad him¬ 
self saw through the veil of flattery which he had 
laid over his ambitious views ; but the vanity, 
which at first induced him to give faith to Aurung- 
zebe, made him afterwards despise his insincerity. 

He fell at last a victim to his own arrogant folly. 

Aurungzebe, however, owed not altogether and rise 
his success either to his own hypocrisy, or to the 
weakness of his brother. Naturally averse to 
pomp and magnificence, he affedted all his life 
that humble deportment which brings the prince 
near to the people. Without being virtuous from 
t 3 prin- 
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i*. principle, h<? was an enemy to vice from consti- 
lo6S ~ tution; and he never did an a£t of injustice, 
till he aspired to the throne. In his private cha¬ 
racter, he was an example of decency to others ; 
an affectionate parent, a sincere friend, a just 
master. Destitute of that elegance of person, 
and that winning behaviour which had rendered 
Ids brothers the idols of the people wherever 
theymoved, he endeavoured to acquire a degree 
of popularity by the austerity of his manners. 
Like the rest of the family of Timur, he was 
bred up with very free notions upon the subject 
of religion ; but various circumstances induced 
him afterwards to assume the appearance of a 
rigid devotee. His brothers, by encouraging men 
of all religions, had offended the. followers ot 
Mahommed. The posterity of those Moguls, 
who under Baber conquered India, and soldiers 
of fortune from Tartary and Persia, occupied the 
greatest number of the places of profit and trust in 
the empire. These could not see, without envy, 
men of different persuasions from themselves, ad¬ 
mitted into the confidence of princes who still 
professed the Mahommedan faith. Though silent 
at court, they murmured in secret ; and la¬ 
mented the declining state of a religion, under 
the auspices of which they had extended their go¬ 
vernment over India. Aurungzebe, by his rigid 
adherence to the tenets inculcated in the Coran, 
gained the esteem of all those, who, if the ex¬ 
pression may be used, were the chains which 
kept together the nations of Hindostan under 
the bouse of Timur. But the influence which 
Awntnigzebe derived from his devotion, did not, 
for many years, suggest an ambition to aspire to 
the empire. He only hoped, that under the cloke 
of sanctity, he might pass in safety his life under 
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That specious appearance, which the addons of Aurung- 
of a man of religion must wear in the eyes of the 
world, facilitated his schemes. In his long march 
from the Decan, his troops observed a most exadt 
discipline. No ravages were committed ; no in¬ 
justice done. When he sat down with his army 
in a field of corn, he either paid the estimated 
value to the owners, or gave a receipt for it as a 
part of the revenue due to the crown. “ Though 
I am forced,” said he, “ into a war by the machi¬ 
nations of Dara, I cannot consider myself as in 
an enemy’s country.” When the people came to 
decide their differences before him, he remanded 
them to the officers of the empire. u Fortune,” 
he was heard to say, “ may change the prince, 
but the fundamental laws of the state must not be 
changed. Should I fail in my present enterprise,” 
continued he to the petitioners, “ my judgment 
would not avail you, nay, it would do you harm 
with the conquerors, But if I shall succeed in 
my undertakings, I promise to acquiesce in the 
determinations of the Imperial judges.” These 
moderate sentiments contributed to reconcile the 
minds of the people to his government; and 
even induced them to ascribe the most wicked of 
his actions to necessity. 

When the news of his having mounted the intelligence 
throne arrived at Agra, the governor filled every 
corner of the city with public demonstrations of 
joy. The people were rather struck with sur¬ 
prize, than moved with gladness. They, how¬ 
ever, observed that cautious silence which ^.dts 
the subjects of despotism. The noise of the 
artillery on the walls of the citadel, saluted the 
old emperor’s ears, and roused him from the 
melancholy into which he had been plunged by 
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M. misfortunes. “ Go, Jehanara.,” he said, for his 
. . ,0 daughter was the only person near him ; “ go, 
and learn the cause of this sudden mark of joy ! 
But why should we inquire ? The gladness of 
those who surround us, must add to our grief. 
Some new misfortune must have fallen on Dara; 
look not abroad, lest the first objedt to strike 
your eyes, should be the head of a brother whom 
you tenderly loved.” Jehanara, bursting into 
tears, arose; and, in the passage which led fco 
the hararn, was met by the chief eunuch, who 
was hastening to the emperor with the news. 

The eyes of Shaw Jehan flashed with rage. 
He rose—lie walked to and fro through the apart¬ 
ment, but he uttered not one word. His daugh¬ 
ter sat at a distance in tears ; he raised his eyes, 
and looked stedfastly for some time on the figure 
of a crown which hung suspended from the ceil¬ 
ing over his head. He called at length the chief 
eunuch : “ Take,” said he, “ that bauble away ; 
it mocks me with the memory of my former con¬ 
dition.” The tear stood in his eye : “ Yet stay 
thy hand,” resumed the emperor; “this would be 
owning the right of Aurungzebe.” He beckoned 
to the eunuch to retire : he stood involved in 
thought. “ The new emperor, Jehanara,” said 
Shaw Jehan, “ has prematurely mounted the 
throne. He should have .added the murder of a 
father to the other crimes which have raised him 
so high. Rut this perhaps is also art; he wants 
to deprive me, by misrepresentation, of what re¬ 
mains of my fame, before he deprives me of 
life!” 

Whilst Shaw Jehan was making these melancholy 
ShawjehSn. reflections on his own lost condition, a message 
was brought £o him from Mahommed, the eldest 
son of Aurungzebe, who had remained at Agra. 
He begged leave to have permission to wait upon 
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his grandfather. The emperor, starting from his a. d. >m. 
reverie at the name of Mahomrned, replied to “'*• lo6 * - 
the messenger, “ If he comes as an enemy, I 
have no power to prevent him ; if as a friend, I 
have now no crown to bestow alluding to his 
offer to Mahomrned, when that prince seized the 
citadel. The messenger told him, that Mahofn- 
med wished only to be admitted, to communicate 
to the emperor the reasons which induced his 
father to mount the throne. “ Fathers,” re¬ 
plied Shaw Jehan, “ have been dethroned by 
their sons ; but to insult the misfortunes of a 
parent, was left for Aurungzebe. What reason, 
but his ambition, has the rebel for assuming the 
empire ? To listen to his excuses, would be to 
acknowledge the justice of his conduit, by shew¬ 
ing, by my weakness, that I could no longer 
wield the sceptre which he has struck from my 
hand.”-Mahomrned retired. 

Though the power of Shaw Jehan had in a uefuaioiw 
great measure, terminated with the sickness v/hich 
roused his sons to arms, his reign may be said 
to have continued till Aurungzebe mounted the 
throne near Delhi. He held the sceptre of India 
thirty solar years, five months and two days ; 
and when he was dethroned, he had arrived at 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. The means by 
which Shaw Jehan obtained the empire of the 
Moguls, were not more justifiable than those which 
he so much blamed in Aurungzebe. He rebelled 
against his father, and he permitted his relations 
to be sacrificed to his fears. When he had secured 
to himself the undisturbed possession of theempire, 
he became an excellent and a humane, as well as 
an able prince. During his long reign we hear of 
no private assassinations, no public executions, no 
arbitrary injustice, no oppression. Rebellion, 
which generally arises from tyranny, was unknown ; 
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Hig -’6 5 /' universal peace was established on the u» deviating 
justice and clemency of the emperor. His go¬ 
vernment was vigorous without severity, impair- 
jtial, dignified, and sudden in its determinations. 
He received complaints with well-weighed cau¬ 
tion ; and never passed j udgment till both parties 
were heard. His pervading eye travelled to the 
most distant corners of his empire. He traced 
oppression to its most secret retreats; and, though 
a lover of money, no sum could protect offenders 
from his justice. Theft and robbery were, by his 
prudent regulations, eradicated from his extensive 
empire. The governors of the provinces were 
directed by an edidt, to pay out of their private 
fortunes, the losses of the subject in that way; 
which were ascertained upon oath in a court of 
justice. The sentence of the judge was a warrant, 
for the money upon the subas, which they were 
forced immediately to pay ; otherwise they were, 
upon complaint to the emperor, turned out of 
their governments, and severely fined. 

Shaw Jehan was handsome in his person, ac¬ 
tive in all the manly exercises, affable and agree¬ 
able in his conversation. He did not, like his 
father, descend too much from the dignity of a 
prince, nor involve himself in an obscure distance 
and reserve. Warm in his constitution, he loved 
the company of women ; though the charms of 
the daughter of Asiph, the mother of almost all 
his children, kept possession of his affections 
during her life. His learning was such as was 
common among the princes of the house of Ti¬ 
mur ; a thorough knowledge of the Arabian and 
Persian languages, the arts of writing and speak¬ 
ing with elegance and propriety, the study of his¬ 
tory, ot the Coran, of the laws and canons of his 
predecessors, o f the art ofgover nment, financiering, 
arid of the ancient usages of the empire. Though 
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eclipsed by the extraordinary abilities of Moha- ^• | g- 
bet in war, he was a good general, and an excel- —* 

lent soldier. His reputation was so high in that 
respeCt, that he not only kept his own dominions 
in peace at home, but even made extensive con¬ 
quests abroad. Rapid in all his measures, he 
crushed rebellion before it deserved the name ; 
for to suspect it in any man, was with him to be 
prepared. A lover of pleasure, without being 
its slave, he never negledted business for sensua¬ 
lity ; and industry, wealth and commerce, flou¬ 
rished under the certain protection and vigilance ot 
his government. Had he not fallen in some measure 
from the state of reason and sensibility, by the rage 
of that cruel disorder which he inherited from his 
father, he might have descended from the throne 
to his grave, and have crowned his latter days 
with that lustre which had covered his reign. 

But his mind was weakened by disease ; and his 
age was devoted to melancholy and misery. 

Shaw Jehan was, upon the whole, a great, and 
if we draw a veil over his accession to the throne, Jehan. 
a good prince. But we must ascribe his cruelty in 
a great measure to necessity, and the manners ot 
his country. Ambition, among the princes of 
the East, is joined with the stronger passion of 
fear. Self-preservation drives them on to despe¬ 
rate measures; submission will not avail, and they 
must owe their lives to their valour. The throne 
itself is no security to the reigning prince, in a 
country where the succession is not fixed by ac¬ 
knowledged and established rules. Revolution and 
change present themselves to his imagination ; till 
assassination steps in, and effectually relieves him 
from his terrors. Shaw Jehan was not naturally 
cruel; but he loved his own life better than the 
fives of his relations. To murder, or to be mur¬ 
dered, was the alternative offered to him by for¬ 
tune. 
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"Hw'iLtl 8 ’^ une ‘ ^ ^ u ' one or a grave terminated his pro- 
spells on either side ; and when we confess oar- 
selves shocked at his inhumanity, we lose half our 
rage in the necessity which imposed upon him 
the measure. He made some amends for his 
crimes, in the stridl: justice and clemency of his 
government ; and Hindostan was flourishing and 
happy, till his own policy was revived by his sons. 
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CHAP. I. 


RefleHions—Misfortunes of Solirnan Shekv—His 
f ight to Serinagur — Distress , irresolution, and 
f ight of Dara.—He quits the Suttulut—the ilea 
—and Lahore—Aurungzebe returns — Prepara¬ 
tions and march of Suja—Approach of Aururtg- 
zt ; be—The bat ! e of Kidgivd—Defeat and fight 
of Suja—Unaccountable condubl of the Mardja — 
Pit's flight.—Aurungzebe arrives at Agra—Writes 
to his father. 


THE confinement of the emperor, and the a. d. i«|*. 
seizure of the person of Morad, opened a fair “* g ' ,0 V 
field for the ambition of Aurungzebe. To dis¬ 
guise any longer his serious designs on the empire, 
would, from the improbability of the thing, be 
imprudent. He, however, covered his love of 
power with professions of necessity ; and still la¬ 
mented the occasion which had burthened his head 
with a crown. This specious conduct, though too 
obvious in its design to deceive, derived an ad¬ 
vantage from its modest appearance; and men 
forgot his deviations from virtue, in the opinion 
that he was ashamed of his crimes. Having sub¬ 
dued the passion of vanity before he gave the 
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iiig'ioe?' re * n *° am bition > he appeared insensible of his 
-e-lj—/ own exaltation. His humility seemed to increase 
upon the throne to such a degree, that even those 
who could not approve of his measures, were at 
a loss to what they ought to ascribe his conduft. 
Averse to pleasure, and contemning pomp and 
magnificence, the obvious inducements to the 
seizing of the sceptre were wanting to Aurung- 
zebe ; but his active mind found, in its own 
vigour, a kind of right to command mankind. 
Soiimau The new emperor had scarce mounted the 
throne near Delhi, when he was alarmed with 
intelligence of the march of Soliman, by the 
skirts of the northern mountains, to join his father 
Dara, at Lahore. We lost sight of that prince in 
the midst of his mutinous army, near Allahabad. 
The principal nobles who had attended him in 
his successful expedition against Suja, deserted his 
standard at the first news of his father’s defeat. 
The confinement of Shaw Jehan deprived him of 
more of his followers; but a number, sufficient 
to deserve the name of an army, still remained in 
his camp. Though bold and unconcerned in 
adtion, Soliman was subjedt to political fears. The 
news of repeated misfortunes came daily from 
every quarter. He became perplexed and unde¬ 
cisive: various expedients presented themselves to 
his view, but he could fix on none. His first 
resolution was to return to Bengal; but, dubious 
of success against Suja with a reduced and dispi¬ 
rited army, he dropt that design, and gave him¬ 
self up again to wavering schemes. He had none 
to advise him ; and his own mind afforded no 
resource in distress. When intelligence of the 
march of the confederate princes from Agra 
arrived in his camp, he thought of surprizing the 
capital, and by ^releasing his grandfather, to add 
the weight of the monarch’s name to his declin¬ 
ing 
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ing cause. He decamped ; but his evil stars pre- a.d. iM. 
vailed. He changed his course, and directed his ^ l ^Z’ 
march to Lahore. 

The undecisive measures of Solirnan were *«rt*4 
known to his troops. They began to despise the 
authority ot one who could not persevere in any 
plan. All discipline became relaxed. The inde¬ 
pendence of the soldier rose with his contempt 
of his general. Regularity was lost in licentious¬ 
ness, confusion, rapine and insolence prevailed; 
and the whole army, instead of obeying the prince, 
placed a merit in their not deserting his cause. 

That intrepidity and firmness which was necessary 
to the occasion, no longer remained in Solirnan. 

His standard had been left by those whom lie 
thought lus best friends, and a melancholy distrust 
prevailed in his mind. To correct the license of 
the soldiery, was to lose their support. He per¬ 
mitted them, with a vain hope of conciliating 
their affections, to ravage the country at larg. , 

But when they had loaded them-elves with spoil, 
they deserted in whole squadrons, to secure their 
wealth at home, and to avoid the doubtful chance 
of war. 

Destitute of ail authority, the prince moved by hjitrmr. 
along, sullen and silent, at the head of an army 
converted into a mob of banditti. He issued out 
no orders, under a certainty of their not being 
obeyed; and he even looked with indifference on 
the gradual decline in the number of his followers. 

Every morning presented to his eyes, at a distance, 
whole squadrons that had quittc.il his camp in the 
night. There only remained at last four thousand 
miserable wretches, who had suffered themselves 
to be robbed of their booty. Fear, arid not at¬ 
tachment, kept these round the standard off So 
liman. Their rapine had converted the whole 
country into an enemy, and there was no longer 
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a d. i6<8. any safety in desertion. They, however, marked 
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their march with rain, and covered their rear 
with the smoke of villages, which they had plun¬ 


dered and set on fire. 

Aurungzebe received certain intelligence of 
the destrudlive route of Soliman through the 
countries of Shinwara and Muchlis-pour. He 
detached Fidai Chan with a considerable force 
to interrupt his march. Shaista, who had been 
left in the government of Agra, was ordei'ed 
with troops, by a different route, to prevent the 
escape of the prince by the road through which 
he had come. He was in no condition to cope 
with either of those lords. He turned his march 
to the north, and entered the almost impervious 
country of Serinagur, where the Ganges issues 
from the mountains into the plains of India. 
Pirti Singh, the raja, received the unfortunate 
fugitive with kindness and respedt. He sent his 
own troops to guard the passes, and permitted 
the forces of Soliman to encamp in his valleys, to 
recover from the fatigues of a tedious march. 
Aurungzebe, upon receiving advices of the 
escape of the prince, recalled Fidai to the Im¬ 
perial camp, and ordered Shaista to his govern¬ 
ment of Agra. 

Tcfiigp Safe in the hospitality of the prince of Serina- 

gur,Soliman remained shut up in a secluded country. 
The mountains, which protedted him from the ene¬ 
my, prevented him from hearing of the fate of his 
friends. He became anxious and thoughtful, and 
discovered neither pleasure nor amusement in the 
rural sports pursued by others through the roman¬ 
tic vallies which formed the dominions of the raja. 
He loved to walk alone ; to dive into the thickest 
woods; to mix his complaints with the mur¬ 
mur of torrents, which, falling from a thousand 
rocks, filled the whole country with an agreeable 
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noise. One day, as the, prince wandered from a. d. ifes* 
his party, he entered a narrow valley formed by 
one of the streams which fall headlong from the 
impassable mountains that environ Serinagur. In 
the centre of the valley there stood a mound al¬ 
most covered with trees: through the branches 
of which appeared undistiutftly what seemed an 
Indian paged. The stream, divided into two sur¬ 
rounded the mound, and appeared to have worn 
away the foundations of the rock, on which the 
building stood ; which circumstance rendered it 
inaccessible on every side. Soliman, pleased with 
this romantic scene, rode forward, and found 
that what he had mistaken for a temple, was a 
house of pleasure belonging to the raja. Thi¬ 
ther that prince often retired, with a few attend¬ 
ants, to enjoy the company of some Casluniriaix 
women of exquisite beauty. Some of these were 
walking on t he terrace when Soliman approached* 

He was struck with their persons; /but he instant¬ 
ly retired. 

When he returned to the residence of the raja, inSerin»gflr. 
he mentioned his adventure to that prince. His 
countenance was suddenly overcast, and he re¬ 
mained for sometime silent. He at length .said, “All 
my dominions have I given up to Soliman, yet lie 
has intruded upon one little valley which I reserved 
for myself.” Soliman excused his conduct by 
his ignorance ; but though the raja pretended to 
be satisfied, there appeared from that day forward 
a manifest change in his behaviour. He became 
cold and distant ; and he was discontented anti 
agitated when the fugitive prince came before him. 

Jealousy, however, was not the cause of this 
alteration. Aurungzebe had applied to him, 
through his emissaries ; and the honour of that 
prince contended with his avarice. Soliman be¬ 
came uneasy at the doubtful gloom which hung 
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li^ .Lfts 8 ' ,°" llis countenance. He encamped, with his few 
,—* followers, at some distance from the raja’s resi¬ 
dence ; and he began to watch narrowly the con¬ 
duit of a prince, whom he still called his protec¬ 
tor and friend. 

irresolution When Soliman entered the mountains of Se¬ 
ri nagur, he dispatched a messenger with the news 
of his misfortunes to his father Dara. That 
prince was encamped, with a considerable army, 
on the banks of the Suttuluz. When he receiv¬ 
ed the letters of his son, he shut himself up in his 
tent, and gave way to melancholy reflections on 
his own misfortunes. The imprisonment of his 
father was an event, which, as it was expected, did 
not surprize him ; but the desertion of the vic¬ 
torious army under his son, was a severe stroke 
to his declining fortunes. He even had conceived 
hopes from the presence of Soliman, whose acti¬ 
vity and fame in war might revive the drooping 
spirits of his party. But he was shut up within 
impervious mountains ; and the enemy had oc¬ 
cupied all the passes. Dara was left to his own 
resources, and they failed, in the distressed situa¬ 
tion of his mind. He refteaed on the past with 
regret ; he looked forward to the future with 
fear. Agitated by various passions, he could fix 
upon no determined expedient to extricate him¬ 
self from misfortune; and a panic began to 
seize his troops, from the irresolute undecisiveness 
of his condudh 

,f Dira - Aurungzebe, who had his spies in the camp of 
J ara, was no stranger to the situation of his 
mind. To add to his panic, he marched from 
Karnal on the fifteenth of August, and directed 
Ins course toward Lahore. Dara, who had re¬ 
mained irresolute on the banks of the Suttuluz, 
decamped, upon the news of the enemy’s ap- 
pioaeh, with precipitation. The advanced guard 
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■ ion ; and Dara sat down with his army behind 17 
Uie Bea, on the road to Lahore, to which city 
he himself soon alter retired, leaving the troops 
tinder the conduct of Daood Chan, an able and 
experienced officer. Dara had great resources 
in the provinces behind Lahore. The governors 
had still remained faithful to the old emperor ; 
tlic revenues of t he preceding year had not been 
paid ; and tlie prince found a considerable sum in 
the Imperial treasury at Lahore. lie soon raised 
twenty thousand horse, and his activity hod begun 
tocl iangetheaspetHofhisaffairs. But hi* bad hither¬ 
to ' ,een unsuccessful; and he judged of the future 
by the past. He was disturbed by the news of 
the approach of a part, oi the’army ot Aurung- 
who, having ^constructed a bridge on the 
Stitt ill uz, were on full march to the Bea. 

Daood, whom Dara had left at the head of the He retreat* 
troops on the Bea, had lined the banks with ar-Be™ 1 ' 1 ’ 
tiilery, and thrown up entrenchments and re¬ 
doubts, with a firm assurance of stopping the pro¬ 
gress of the enemy. The rainy season was now- 
come on, and he was under no apprehensions of 
not being able to keep the enemy for five months 
at bay. The northern provinces might, in the 
mean time, furnish Dara with an army of hardy 
soldiers. Mohabet, who commanded in Cabul, 
was in his interest ; and he rivalled his predeces¬ 
sor of the same name in his abilities in war. But 
the evil genius of Dara prevailed. He sent, or¬ 
ders to Daood to quit his pent. That officer 
was astonished; he sent a remonstrance against the 
measure to the prince, and the jealous mind of 
Dara suspected his fidelity. Positive orders were 
sent: Daood reluctantly obeyed. The prince, 
finding himself wrong in his suspicions, re¬ 
pented of his conduct. He flew into a violent 
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passion against the accusers of Daood, and he 
ordered that officer back to his post. It was now 
too late. The advanced guard of the enemy had 
crossed the Bea; and Aurungzebe, with the 
main body, arrived on the Suttuluz on the twen¬ 
ty-fifth of August. 

Dara, reflecting on the folly of his past con¬ 
duct, and the pressure of the present time, was 
thrown into the utmost consternation. Chan 
Jehan, who commanded the enemy, had been 
reinforced by a body of troops and a train of ar¬ 
tillery from the main body. Daood advised the 
prince to give battle, to confirm the courage of his 
troops by the defeat of a force so much inferior 
in point of numbers. The prince was obstinate. 
He alleged, that though his army was more nu¬ 
merous than the enemy, they were not equal to 
them in discipline ; that, suddenly gathered toge¬ 
ther, they had not been habituated to danger ; 
and that to engage the rebels, for so he affe&ed 
to call the abettors of Aurungzebe, would be to 
hasten the completion of their wishes, by giving 
them an easy victory. “ But, Daood !” conti¬ 
nued he, “ I am not only unfortunate, but weak* 
Had I followed your advice, and kept possession 
Of the Suttuluz and Bea, I might have at least 
suspended, for some months, the fate of the em¬ 
pire. But I, who have been so often deceived by 
my brothers, am become distrustful of my friends. ,r 

Daood endeavoured to comfort the prince, by 
observing, that though the reputation of keeping 
a victorious enemy at bay during the rainy season, 
might contribute to change the face of affairs, yet 
still there were hopes. That to remain at Lahore 
without obtaining a victory, would be as improper 
as it appeared impossible; that still they had rivers 
which might be defended against the whole force 
of Aurungzebe ; and that if the prince should be 
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pleased to blot all unworthy suspicions from his 
mind, he himself would undertake to give him 
sufficient time to colle6t a force in the provinces 
beyond the Indus. Dara embraced him with 
tears, and began to retreat. The army, discou¬ 
raged at the apparent irresolution of their com¬ 
mander, began to fear for themselves. Having 
lost all confidence in the abilities of the prince, 
they saw nothing before them but distress to him, 
and ruin to themselves. They deserted in whole 
squadrons; and the unfortunate Dara saw his 
numbers hourly diminishing, as he advanced to¬ 
ward Moultan. The van of the enemy, under 
Chan Jehan, hung close on the heels of the fugi¬ 
tive ; and his friends throughout the empire gave 
all their hopes to the wind. 

Aurungzebe arriving on the Suttuluz, was in-. 
formed of the flight of Dara. His apprehensions b 
from that quarter vanished ; and he encamped for 
ten days on the banks of the river, to refresh his 
army. The Maraja, who had given the first bat¬ 
tle to Aurungzebe, near the city of Ugein, think¬ 
ing the affairs of Dara desperate, came to the camp 
with a tender of his allegiance. A number of the 
nobility, who had hitherto remained firm to the old 
emperor, hastened to the court of the new, and 
prostrated themselves at the foot of the throne. 
Aurungzebe received them with unconcern, and 
told them that the season of forgiveness was past. 

“ When fortune,” said he, “ hung doubtful over 
my arms, you either abetted my enemies, or 
waited in security for the decision of fate con¬ 
cerning the empire. These,” pointing to his no¬ 
bles, “ served me in my distress. I reward them 
with my confidence; but I grant you, in par¬ 
doning your lives, a greater favour than those I 
conferredon them. Necessity gives me your obe¬ 
dience : let your generosity convince me that 
you are sincere. My enemies have dissipated the 
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^iif'’ io6a 8 “ * rcasures -°f the empire, and f, who hope long 

_ S to manage its affairs, will not impoverish it by 

heavy exactions. Yonr wealth is great. Jus¬ 
tice, winch, in affairs of state, follows fortune, 
gives me aright to the whole; but my modera¬ 
tion only claims a part.” They paid large sums 
to the treasury, and a general indemnity passed, 
under the seals of the empire. 

The haughty spirit of the Maraja revolted at 
the indignity of a cold reception. He, however, 
had gone too far to recede. Naturally averse to 
the subtle character of Aurungzebe, he had actu¬ 
ally performed the promise which he had made to 
his high-spirited wife alter his defeat. He col¬ 
lected an army, and was about to pursue An- 
rungzebe, when the misfortunes of Dara began. 
The loss of the battle near Agra, staggered his 
allegiance: he became more irresolute after the 
imprisonment of Shaw Jehan ; and the flight of 
1 Dara to Lahore, threw him at the feet of the 
new emperor. He told Aurungzebe, that being 
of a religion which inculcated the belief of a 
Providence as superintending over human affairs, 
he was now under no doubts concerning the side 
on which the gods had declared themselves. It 
w ere therefore, continued he, a kind of impiety 
to oppose him whom heav en has placed on the 
throne. Aurungzebe pleasantly replied, “ I am 
glad to owe to the religion, what I hoped not from 
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The visier, Meer Jumla, who at the beginning 
of the rebellion had submitted to a political im¬ 
prisonment in the Decan, seeing the affairs of Au¬ 
rungzebe in too good a condition" to demand a 
continuance of his double conduit, broke his 
fictitious chains, and presented himself at court. 
The new emperor received him with every mark 
of honour and affection. He presented him with 
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elephants, horses* riches, dresses, and arms ; but 
of his whole fortune, which, to keep up appear¬ 
ances, had been confiscated, he only returned 
about fifty thousand roupees. “ In serving the 
state,” said Aurungzebe, u I have expended your 
fortune; but you, in serving it again, may ac¬ 
quire another.” Jumla made nb reply, but seemed 
satisfied with his escape from the critical situation 
in which he had been plunged by the civil war. 

A field soon presented itself to his abilities ; and 
his fortune was amply restored by the unabating 
favour of his sovereign. 

Intelligence arriving in the Imperial camp that Aurungzebe 
Dara had taken the route of Moultan, Aurung- Mouuan. 
zebe crossed the Suttuluz on the fifth of Septenru 
her. He advanced with rapid marches toward 
that city, wishing to put an end to the war in the 
north. Chan Jehan, who commanded the van¬ 
guard, arriving in Moultan, the unfortunate 
prince fled toward Bicker, and the mountains be¬ 
yond the Indus. In vain had it been remonstrat¬ 
ed to him by his followers, that he ought to have 
taken the route of Cabul. Mohabet, who had 
been always averse to Aurungzebe, was at the head 
of a disciplined army in that province. Aids 
might be drawn from the western Tartary; there 
was even a prospect of Persia’s espousing the 
cause of Dara. Soldiers of fortune, men adapt¬ 
ed by their manners and climate for the field, 
would flock to his standard. But Fortune had 
forsaken Dara, and she was followed by Prudence. 
Aurungzebe, when he first heard of the course 
of his brother’s flight, cried out, in an ccstacy 
of joy, “ That the war was at an end.” He 
detached eight thousand horse, under the con¬ 
duct of Meer Baba, after the fugitive, and moved 
his camp on his return toward Agra. 
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*HoY*f* Many causes concurred in making Aiming^ 
t. lg, J c ’ ? zebe anxious to return to Agra. The force left 
Stum 4 ^i n ^ at cit y was small; and Shaista, who com¬ 
manded there^ was no great soldier. The troops, 
though silent; had not yet reconciled their minds 
to the force used against the person of Morad; 
and they were; in some measure; shocked at the 
emperor's breach of faith to a friend as well as a 
brother. Shaw Jehan, though closely confined, 
had his emissaries and friends everywhere. Whis¬ 
pers concerning the unworthy usage of that great 
prince were carried round; and heard with atten¬ 
tion. Many of the nobles, raised by his favour, 
respected him still for what he had been ; and the 
empire, in genera!, which had flourished under 
his government, lamented the cloud which had 
settled on the latter end of a life of renown. The 
Maraja was still his friend. Proud and haughty 
beyond measure, he could not forget his defeat 
by Aurungzebe, and he was chagrined at the 
cold reception which that prince had lately given 
to his proifered allegiance. Joy Singh, who had 
in a manner betrayed Solimftn, thought; also that 
he was not well requited for his services. He 
was still attached to Shaw Jehan, whose open and 
manly behaviour upon every occasion he compared 
with advantage to the cold duplicity of his son. 
ivprz- Suja, who first appeared in arms against Dara, 
saw now a more dangerous enemy in another 
brother. The loss which he had sustained against 
Soliman was soon recovered in the rich and po¬ 
pulous kingdom of Bengal. He saw a new cloud 
forming, which was to burst upon him, and he 
prepared himself against the stvrrn. He collected 
an army with his usual activity, and was on the 
point of taking die route of Agra, to relieve his 
father from confinement. To deceive Aiming- 
y.ebe, he had congratulated that prince on his 
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mounting the throne at Delhi; he owned his a. p. 1658. 
title, and only solicited for a continuance of his l hs '*° 6 / 
government over Bengal. The emperor was not 
to be deceived. He saw the views of mankind in 
their situation and character, and took professions 
of friendship from rivals for mere sounds. He 
however had behaved with his usual civility to 
the messenger of Suja. He pretended to be anxi¬ 
ous about knowing the state of his health, and he 
made a minute inquiry concerning his children and 
family. “ As for a new commission to my bro¬ 
ther,” said lie, it is at once unnecessary and 
improper. I myself am but my father’s vice¬ 
gerent in the empire ; and I derive my whole 
power from those infirmities which have render¬ 
ed the emperor unfit for the business of the 
state.” This answer, though not satisfactory, 
amused Suja, and furnished an opportunity for 
Aurungzebe to break the power of Dara, and to 
establish his own authority. 

Suja, at length, threw off the mask ; froma 0 fsuja. 
subjeCt to Aurungzebe, he became his competitor 
for the empire. He begun his inarch with a nu¬ 
merous army, accustoming them to the manoeu¬ 
vres of the field as he moved. His brother, who 
expeCted the storm, was not surprized at its ap¬ 
proach. He remained but four days at Moul*- 
tan. His son Mahommed was made governor of 
that province; that of Punjab was conferred on 
Chillulla. He outstripped his army in expedition; 
and on the twenty-fourth of October he entered 
Lahore. He arrived at Delhi on the twenty- 
first of November ; and notwithstanding the pres¬ 
sure of his affairs in the south, he celebrated his 
birth-day in that city, having entered the forty- 
first year of his age. The splendid and numerous 
appearance of the nobility on that occasion con¬ 
vinced Aurungzebe, who always made judicious 
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^nratjoiis oirthe behaviour of mankind, that 
—j be was firmly established on the throne'which he 
had usurped. The nobles most remarkable for 
their penetration, were the first to pay their 
re speeds : they saw the abilities of the reigning 
prince; they were no strangers to the inferiority 
of his brothers; and they considered Fortune'as 
only another name for Prudence. Daood, who 
had adhered hitherto to Dara, forsook that prince 
when he took, contrary to his advice, the route 
ol Bicker. He threw himself at the feet of Au- 
; , mgzebe; who, knowing his abilities, received 
him with distinction, and raised him to the rank 
of six thousand horse. 

During t he few days which Aurungzebe passed 
at Delhi, he informed himself minutely of the 
force and resources of Suja. That prince was 
more formidable than the emperor had imagined. 
To ensure success, he ordered his son Mahommed 
to join him with the army from Moultan, and he 
resolved to avail himself of the great parts of 
Jumla. That lord had been sent, soon after his 
.arrival at court, to settle the affairs of Chandeish 
and Gnzerat, and he was ordered to return with 
some of the veteran troops stationed on the 
southern frontiers of the empire. The emperor, 
in the mean time, having arrived at Agra, re¬ 
inforced the garrison of that city under Shaista ; 
being apprehensive of an invasion under prince 
Soli man, from the mountains of Serinagur. He 
himself took immediately the field ; and moved 
slowly down the Jumna, in hourly expectations 
ol reinforcements from the north and west. 

Suja on full j Suja. in the mean time, with a numerous army, 
Hvas in full march toward the capital. He arrived 
at Allahabad ; and having remained a few days in 
the environs of that place, he renewed his march, 
and encamped his army, in a strong position, at 
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a place called Kidgwa, about thirty miles from a. p. 
Allahabad. Distrustful of the discipline of Iris J° 69 / 
army, he entrenched himself, and waited for the 
arrival of Aurungzebe, whom lie wished to en¬ 
gage with an advantage which might supply the 
inferiority of his troops, in point of courage and 
hardiness. But Aurungzebe studiously protrud¬ 
ed the time. His march was designedly slow, till 
he was joined by his son. Mahommed with the 
troops of the north. He then moved forward 
with great expedition ; Mahommed commanding 
the van, consisting of five thousand chosen horse. 

Suja was astonished at this sudden vigour in his 
brother’s measures ; he began to fortify his camp, 
and to make dispositions for receiving the enemy 
with warmth. 


The prince Mahommed, naturally full of fire, Fortifies his, 
exceeded his orders. He pressed onward with the caDip * 

' van, eager for a sight of the enemy; and when he 
presented himself before Suja, the emperor, with 
the army and artillery, was forty miles in the 
rear. He rode along the lines of the enemy, and, 
with unpardonable ra-lmess, seemed to provoke 
them to battle. Suja, however, for what cause is 
uncertain, took no advantage of his temerity. 

The prince at length encamped his small army ; 
and dispatched a messenger with his observations 
on the position and strength of the enemy. Au¬ 
rungzebe was offended at the rashness of his son. 

He was, however, gentle in his reproof. “ When 
you shall possess the empire, Mahommed,”.said 
he, “ you must protect it with more caution. A 
monarch ought to be a general rather than a 
partisan; and few forget folly in valour.” The 
haughty spirit of the prince was impatient of 
rebuke. Active, gallant, and fiery, he despised 
the slow dictates of Prudence ; and would rather 
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a.d, 16,9. owe his fame to his sword, than to political 
^ig. 1069 . rnana g ernen f an d address. 

Aurung*ebe The Imperial standard came in sight on the 
oftart batik, thirteenth of January, 1659 ; and Aurimgzebe 
cfncamped his army, leaving an extensive plain, 
very fit for a battle, between him and the lines of 
Suja. He drew up his army, on the morning of 
the fifteenth, in two lines, advancing his artillery 
some paces in the front. About twelve o'clock 
the cannon began to open on both sides. Suja 
had placed his artillery on a rising ground, and 
his batteries were well served. He scoured 
the enemy’s lines ; and Aurungzebe, who durst 
not attack, the trenches, was obliged to return 
%vith some loss to his camp. Suja took no ad¬ 
vantage of the retreat of his brother. He re¬ 
tired within his lines, and imprudently negle&ed 
to keep possession of the rising ground on the 
right, from which his artillery had played with 
such advantage on the enemy. Meer Jumla, who 
had arrived a few clays before from the Decan, 
observed the negligence of Suja. He represented 
the advantage which Fortune had offered to Au- 
rungzebe; and that prince ordered him to take 
possession of the hill in the night. Before morn¬ 
ing appeared, Jumla threw up a redoubt on the 
place, and lined it with cannon ; which were 
covered with a strong party of spearmen. 

Throttle When day-light appeared, Jumla ordered his 
begln ^ battery on the hill to open. The tents of Suja 
were in the range of the shot; and the prince 
was obliged immediately to strike them, arid to 
move his quarters to the left, Aurungzebe, who 
perceived the commotion in the enemy’s camp, 
on account of the unexpected fire from the bat¬ 
tery, thought this a proper opportunity to make a 
general assault. His army were already formed ; 
and he ordered his elephants to advance with all 
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expedition to tread down the entrenchments, A a..o. i6 ^ 


strong body of cavalry sustained the charge. The ! tlg ' lo6> ; 
defendants, already in confusion, made but a 
faint resistance. File elephants soon levelled the 
entrenchment, and the horse poured into the 
camp. Flight, confusion, and slaughter, prevail¬ 
ed. Aurimgzebe, mounted on a lofty elephant, 
saw the appearance of victory on every side. He 
pushed forward into the centre, to render com¬ 
plete the advantage which he had already ob¬ 
tained. But Fortune took a sudden change ; and 
inevitable ruin seemed to overwhelm him and his 
affairs. 

The Maraja, Jesswint Singh, having made his Trench^ 
peace with Aurungzebe, had joined that prince Ma- 
with his native troops. His defeat at Ugein 
remained still fresh in his mind; and he longed 
to recover the laurels which he had lost in that 
unfortunate field. He had received, orders to 
advance with his Rajaputs; and he even made a 
shew of attacking the enemy. But when he saw 
the emperor entering their camp, he suddenly 
turned, and fled with all his forces. The 
Moguls, however, followed not his example. 
Aurungzebe carried forward on his elephant the 
Imperial standard; and they were ashamed to 
leave it to the enemy. Jesswint, disappointed in 
his aim of drawing his party to flight by his 
own, fell suddenly on the rear of the line. lie 
seized upon the baggage ; and put servants and 
women to the sword, without either distinction 
or mercy. The noise of the slaughter behind was 
carried to the front, which was engaged with Suja 
in the centre of his camp. Some fled to save 
their wives; and, cowards, wanting onl) an ex- 
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a. d. 1659. tainecl with less vigour ; and the enemy acquired 


Resolution 
oi Suja, 


courage. 

Aurungzebe exhib ted upon the occasion, that 
resolute firmness which always rises above mis¬ 
fortune. To fly was certain ruin; to remain, an 
almost certain death. He sat aloft on his cle • 
phant, in full possession of his own mind ; and 
he seemed not to know that any disaster had hap¬ 
pened in the rear. The enemy, who had been 
tumultuously hurrying out of the camp, returned 
with vigour to the charge upon the sudden change 
in the face of affairs.' Suja, with an undaunted 
countenance, led the attack, standing in the 
castle, upon an enormous elephant. When his 
eye fell upon his brother, he ordered his driver 
to direit the furious animal that way. One of 
the principal officers of Aurungzebe, who was 
also mounted on an elephant, perceiving the in¬ 
tention of Suja, rushed in before the prince. He 
was overthrown in the first shock, but the ele¬ 
phant of Suja suffered so much in the concussion, 
that the animal stood trembling through every 
joint; having lost all sense of command, and 
almost the power of motion. The disappointed 
prince seemed enraged at his fortune; but the 
elephant of one of his nobles advanced against 
that of the emperor; and, in the first shock, the 
latter animal fell upon his knees; and it was 
with great difficulty he recovered himself. Au¬ 
rungzebe had one foot out of the castle, ready to 
alight. The crown of India hovered on the 
resolution of a moment. Meer Jurnla was near, 
on horseback : “ Stop,” said he, turning sternly 
to Aurungzebe ; “ you descend from the throne,” 
The emperor, who was now composed, seemed 
to smile at the reproof. Whilst the animals con¬ 
tinued to engage, the marksman, who sat behind 
him, shot the adversary’s driver; but the enraged 
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elephant continued, notwithstanding, to fight. 
Aurungzebe was now in irmninent danger ; when 
he was delivered from destruction by the resolu¬ 
tion of his driver. He threw himself dexterously 
on the neck of the other elephant, and carried 
him off; whilst his own place was supplied by 
one of the officers who sat behind the castle. 
Another elephant, in the mean time, advanced 
against Aurungzebe ; but he had the good fortune 
to shoot the driver with his own hand. 

The emperor now found that Ins own elephant, 
from the many'shocks which he had received, 
was much weakened and dispirited. He began 
to be afraid that he could not even keep the ani¬ 
mal in the field. To alight would be equal to 
flight itself. The elephant began to turn.; and 
Auruugz be, whose resolution never failed him 
in desperate situations, ordered the chains, which 
are always ready for binding him, to be locked 
round his feet. The emperor remained immove¬ 
able amidst the enemy; a thousand shot were aim¬ 
ed at him: a thousand arrows fell into the castle; 
but being in complete armour, he remained un¬ 
hurt. Some of the nobles observing this daring- 
behaviour in their prince, rushed forward to his 
rescue. They bore all before them in this last 
effort; and Suja, in the moment of victory, was 
beginning to give wav. His elephant, disabled by 
the first shock, was not to be moved forward. 
Aliverdi, one of his friends, came with a borsch, 
and Suja, in an evil hour, descended from his 
lofty seat. The same conduct had ruined Dara. 
The elephant returning to the rear, with aS 
empty castle the army thought that the prince 
was slain ; an l they began to fly on every side. 

Aurungzebe, who owed his victory to his own 
intrepidity, was in no condition pursue the 
enemy. Night was now coming on ; and he lay 
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^9* on the field under arms. During the a&ion, the 
L?' Maraja had defeated the party left to-defend the 
baggage; and loading camels with the booty, 
sent them off, under an escort. He himself still 
hovered round the rear. The proximity of the 
Imperial tents to the line, had hitherto protected 
them from being plundered by the Rajaputs. 
Night coming on, the Maraja advanced ; and 
about an hour after it was dark, fell upon the 
tents of Mahommed, who had remained with his 
father on the field. A few, who defended the 
quarter of the prince, were cut off to a man ; 
arid the Rajaputs advanced to the Imperial tents, 
and seized upon every thing valuable within the 
square; putting every one that opposed them to 
the sword. The night became a scene of horror, 
confusion, and death. Aurungzebe was not to 
be moved from the field ; but he detached a part 
of the army to oppose the Maraja. When day 
appeared, the troops of Suja were no more to be 
seen ; and the emperor, now convinced of his 
victory, turned his arms upon the Maraja. That 
Tiring ofr»r*ri ™*ound. A bloody battle en~ 

5 retreated ; but they carried 
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night, that he left all his tents, equipage, and 
artillery, on the field. His army deserted him ; 
and he even deserted his army. He changed his 
clothes, he threw off every mark of distinction., 
and hurried forward to Patna like a private man. 
He feared no enemy; but he was afraid of his 
friends. When fortune had forsaken him, he 
hoped not to retain their faith ; for to deliver him 
to Aumngzebe would not only procure their 
safety, but advance their interest. The sun was 
scarce up, when Aurungzebe detached ten thou¬ 
sand horse under his son Mahommed, in pursuit of 
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his brother. The enemy was so much dissipated, a.d. i6 5g . 
il'iat few were slain. . fhe instruhiions of the u i! ' 
prince were to follow Suja. He arrived at Pat¬ 
na, and the unfortunate prince fled to Mougeer ; 
hoping to derive from walls, that safety which he 
could not command in the field. His courage, 
however, forsook him not in his distress. He had 
still resources in his own active mind ; and the 
whole province of Bengal was devoted to his in¬ 
terest, from the stritft justice and mildness of his 
government. 

After the flight of the Mar&ja and the depar- Aurw*. 
ture of Mahomirted, the emperor called together to ■ 
tne nobility and principal officers of bis army. hit uol>lc ‘’ 
He had marked, from his elephant, the particular 
behaviour of each. He punished some for cowar¬ 
dice ; others lie promoted for valour. His re¬ 
proofs were strong and pointed ; the praise he be¬ 
stowed manly and just. He, at the same time, 

1.1..vie along speech from the throne. Idcassumed 
no merit to himself; he even gave up that of his 
army, and attributed his success to Providence. 

He involved heaven in his quarrel with his -bro¬ 
thels; and made it the partner of his own guilt. 

This religious oration was received with bursts of 
applause. Mankind are in all ages and nations 
superstitious; and the bare profession of sanctity 
hides the blackest crimes from their eyes. 
Aurungzebe, however, did hot tot get his tempo¬ 
ral affairs in his devotion. Anxious for the re¬ 
duction of Bengal, and for an end of' the war 
with Suja, he detached a' large body of horse 
under Meer Jumla, to reinforce Mahommed, 
whilst he himself took the route of the capital. 

The Maraja, in the mean time, with his booty, a fet** «. 
advanced to the walls of Agra. News of the 
defeat of Aurungzebe had already filled that ca¬ 
pital with surprize. The appearance of the Ra- 
VGU 1JJL X japuts 
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^Hi 0 ' 1069 9 ’ J a P u ^ s con finned the report. The adherents of 
J1' t 10 9 / the new emperor began to shift for themselves ; 
and grief and joy prevailed, as men were va¬ 
riously aftedted to this or the other side. Shaista, 
who commanded in the city, was struck with me¬ 
lancholy and despair. He knew the adlive part 
which he himself had taken for Aurungzebe ; 
and he could expedt no favour from the conque¬ 
rors. He even made attempts against his own 
life ; and seemed indifferent about shutting the 
gates of the citadel against Jesswint Singh, That 
prince, though he suffered little in the running 
fight with* Aurungzebe, was still afraid of the 
Imperial army, which followed close on his heels. 
Had he boldly entered the city, taken advantage 
of the panic of Shaista, and released Shaw Jehan, 
Aurungzebe might still be ruined. But the for¬ 
tune of that prince was still greater than his 
abilities. 

Aurungzebe, apprehensive of some mischief 
in Agra, hastened his march to that capital. The 
city was now undeceived, with regard to the bat¬ 
tle ; and the Maraja, who had boasted of the de¬ 
feat of the emperor, began to fly before him. 
He diredted his course to his own country; and, 
though incumbered with spoil, outstripped his 
pursuers in the march. Aurungzebe entered 
Agra without any pomp. He did not permit 
himself to be saluted by the guns of the fort^ 
“ It would be improper,” said he, “ to triumph 
in the ears of a father, over the defeat of his 
son.” He wrote a letter to Shaw Jehan, inquiring 
concerning his health; and he excused himself from 
coming into his presence; on account of the hurry of 
public affairs. He slightly mentioned hisvidtory, by 
insinuating that Providence, by his hands, had frus¬ 
trated the designs of the enemies of the house of 
Timur. His father, who was no stranger to the 
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situation of affairs, would not read the letter, a. d. 1659 
He gave it back to the messenger, and said, “ If 
my son means to insult me, to know it would but 
add to my misfortunes; if he treats me with 
affection and respect, why does he permit me to 
languish within these walls ?” 
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CHAP. II. 


Dara s flight to Bicher—lie crosses the desert — 
Gains the governor of Guzerat—Marches to¬ 
ward Agra—Fortifies himself at Ajmere — De¬ 
ceived —- attacked—and totally defeated by Au- 
rungzebe — Hisunheard-of misfortunes—Distress 
in the desert—Arrival of Tatta—Throws him¬ 
self under the protection of Jilion—Death of the 
Sultana—Dara betrayed—Carried with igno¬ 
miny through Delhi—Confined at Chizerabdd 
—Assassi na ted—Iiflebl i ons. 


a . d . i 6 < 9 . DARA having fled from Moultan, took the 
ii, g . 1069. route of Bicker, beyond the Indus. The Impe- 
D^rto ria li sts were c l° se his heels. His army fell ofF 
Bicker. gradually in his flight. His affairs were despe¬ 
rate, and their attachment gave way to personal 
safety. Four thousand still adhered to their co¬ 
lours, with which number Dara encamped near 
Bicker, having garrisoned the place, and sub¬ 
mitted it to the command of a faithful friend. 

' He had scarce pitched his tents, when the enemy 
came in sight. Though worn out with fatigue, 
he was obliged to fly. He found boats by acci¬ 
dent, and crossed the Indus with all his followers. 

On 




On the opposite shore stood the strong fortress of a . d. 1659. 
bicar. Struck with the hard fate of Dara, the 1 ^' o69 ‘ 
governor opened the gates. But it was notvthe 
business of the prince to shut himself up within 
walls, which at best could only protraCt misfor¬ 
tune. He reinforced the garrison with a part of 
his troops; and left some valuable effedts under 
the protection of the governor. 

Disincumbered, he betook himself to the open Mediae, 
nelclj before he had even thought of the quarter to p ie - ire *•’ 
which he should direct his course. He wandered 
away in a melancholy mood. His faithful adhe- 
lents, for only those whose attachment to his 
person overcame their own fears were now in his 
train, followed silently the path of a master 
whom they loved. Having marched a few miles, 
the prince came to the place where the road parted 
into two; the one leading to Tatta, the other 
toward the Persian province of Chorassan. Start¬ 
ing from his reverie, he stood for some time ir- „ 
resolute. On the one side there was apparent 
ruin ; on the other, a certainty of personal 
safety. But glory was blended with disgrace in 
the first; in the latter there was nothing but ob¬ 
scurity and dishonour. When lie weighed these 
things in his mind, the chariots, in which were 
his women, arrived. His perplexity increased. 

The desert toward Persia was extensive and un- 
liospitable; on the side of India, his own mis¬ 
fortunes must overwhelm his family, tie could 
not decide; and a melancholy silence prevailed 
around. 

"lhe favourite Sultana, seeing the undecisive- i™t changes 
ness of Dara, at length put an end to his doubts. 

“ Can the first of the raceof Timur,” she said, “he¬ 
sitate in this moment of distress ? There is danger, 
but there may be also a throne on one side ; 'but 
a frightful solitude, and the cold reception given 
x 3 to 
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a. o. 1659. to fugitive princes by strangers, threaten from 
)i> g. lo’xj . t j je ot | ier jf J) ara cannot decide, I, who am 
the daughter of Purvez, will decide for myself. 
This hand shall prevent me, by death, from dis¬ 
honour. The descendant of the immortal Timur 
shall not grace the haram of the race of Sheick 
Sefi !” The features of the prince were at once 
lighted up into a kind of mournful joy He 
burst into tears; and, without uttering a word, 
spurred forward his horse toward Tatta. He had 
not remained many days in that city, when he 
received advices that a considerable detachment 
of the enemy was arrived within a few miles of 
the place. He evacuated Tatta, crossed the In¬ 
dus, and fled toward the capital of Gaze rat. 
The enemy laid a bridge of boats over the river ; 
and were preparing to pursue the fugitive, when 
unexpected orders arrived for them to repair with 
all expedition to join the Imperial army, in full 
march against Suja. 

The removal of the Imperial troops procured a 
happy respite for Dara; but it was but a transient 
gleam of Fortune, who had resolved to continue 
her frowns. The road of the prince lay partly 
through burning sands, destitute of water; part¬ 
ly through abrupt mountains, covered with im¬ 
pervious woods, the haunts of beasts of prey. 
His people were parched with thirst; his very 
camels died of fatigue. His unfortunate women 
wen', just expiring for want of water, when the 
prince, who ranged the Solitudes far and wide, 
lighted on a spring. He encamped near, it; and 
having refreshed his attendants, arrived next 
day on the borders of the territories of the raja’s 
Jam and Bahara, which lay contiguous to each 
other in his route. They received him with hos¬ 
pitality ; but they declined to embrace bis cause. 
They were the natural enemies of the house of 

Timur, 
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Timing who had, often from views of con-A.D. 1659 
quest, penetrated into their almost inaccessible 
country. When persuasion failed, Dara endea¬ 
voured to work upon the pride of Jam. He pro¬ 
posed an alliance between his son, Sipper Sheko, 
the constant attendant of his misfortunes, and the 
daughter of the raja. The match did not take 
place. The few Mogul nobles who adhered to 
him, were so much dissatisfied with the proposal, 
on account of its inequality, that it was laid aside; 
and Dara proceeded to Ahmedabad. 

Shaw Nawaz, whose two daughters were mar- and arrives 
ried to Aurungzebe and Morad, had been left by lnGuzcrar * 
the latter in the government of Guzerat, and kept 
his residence in Ahmedabad. When Morad was 
seized, Aurungzebe sent a new commission to 
Shaw Nawaz, which that lord received, and go¬ 
verned his province in the name of the new em¬ 
peror.' He prepared to oppose Dara with all his 
forces. The match was unequal, and the prince, 
hemmed in with misfortunes on every side, began 
to despair. He, however, resolved to carry 210 
longer round the empire a life obnoxious to misery. 

He advanced with his few attendants ; and, as the 
last resort, wrote a letter to the younger daughter 
of Shaw Nawaz, who was the wife of Morad, 
and had been left with her father when the prince 
marched toward Agra. He recounted his own 
misfortunes; and compared them with those of 
her husband. “ The enemy of both is one,” said 
he : “ if the.memory of the unfortunate Morad 
(still lives in the breast of his wife, she will per¬ 
suade her father to favour Dara, who is oppressed 
by the same untoward fate !” 

The princess, who had mourned incessantly for Gains over 
the misfortunes of her lord, whom she loved to nor. s ° ver * 
distraction, burst into a flood of tears at the 
reception of the letter. She grasped at the 
x 4 shadow 
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linbol 59 ' s * la< ^ cnv o{ hope f° r h er husband’s releasement, 
. lg v , ° V which was offered by a prince overwhelmed by 
his own bad-fortune. She threw herself at the 
feet of her father; her tears suppressed her voice; 
bat she looked up to him with that forcible elo¬ 
quence of eyes, which it is impossible to re¬ 
sist from beauty in distress. She placed the let¬ 
ter of Dara in his hands. He read it with emo¬ 
tion, and turned away in silence. She followed 
him on her knees, holding the skirt of his robe. 
“Is not my daughter,” said he, “ already suffi¬ 
ciently wretched ? Why does she wish to involve 
her father in the irretrievable misery which has 
overtaken her lord ? But she will have it so—and 
prudence must give way to pity.” He ordered 
the gates to be thrown open; and the princess, 
in an ecstasy of joy, sent accounts of her success 
to Dara. 

The prince could scarce believe his own eyes, 
when he received the letter of the wife of Morad. 
A gleam of hope came in upon his misfortunes. 
He entered Ahtnedabad; and the governor re¬ 
ceived him with the highest distinction and re- 
spe6t. He gave to the prince about one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds in money, together 
with jewels to a great amount, to contribute to 
raise troops. This new life to the affairs of Dara, 
rendered him active in his preparations for war. In 
a few weeks l ie found himself at the head of a con ¬ 
siderable army. He in the mean time received let¬ 
ters from the Maraja, who, with his native troops, 
was on his march with Aurungzebc. to attack 
Suja. That prince acquainted him of his design 
of deserting the new emperor in the action ; and 
we have already seen that he kept his promise. 
He conjured Dara to hasten his march, to support 
him in his intended defection. The advice was 
good; but the evil genius of Dara prevailed. 

He 
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He delayed, that he might augment his forces; 
and lost the golden opportunity of restoring his l' 1 *’* 0 l ' 
affairs, by an adt of boldness and intrepidity. Su- 
ja was, in the mean time, defeated ; and Au- 
-rungzebe turned his whole force toward the storm 
which was brewing in the West. 

The desertion of the Maraja had spread news Marches to 
of the defeat and death of Aurungzebe to every ' va(d Afira ’ 
corner of the empire. The agreeable intelligence 
came to Dara. He instantly marched toward 
Agra, to seize the capital before the arrival of 
Suja, who was said to have conquered. In three 
days the unfortunate prince was undeceived. 

Letters from different quarters brought him the 
particulars of the adtion, and of the complete 
vidtory obtained by his greatest foe. He was 
again thrown into perplexity. To proceed with 
so small a force was imprudent; to retreat, ruin¬ 
ous to his reputation. . He had built his last 
hopes on his army ; to retire, was to lose them by 
desertion. Many Europeans were in his camp. 

He had gained them by large promises ; and they 
naturally loved that impartiality which he shewed 
indiscriminately to men of merit of all nations. 

His artillery was upon the best footing; and he was 
not destitute of able engineers. His soldiers, for 
the most part, consisting of the troops of the 
empire stationed on the frontiers, were habituated 
to adtion. But they were too few in number ; 
and their leader was destined for misfortune. 

The Maraja, after plundering the Imperial Turns^to- 
camp, declared his intentions of marching to Gu- dominions 
zerat with the spoil. Dara halted to take him up °^ e Ma ' 
by his way. But the Indian had no serious in¬ 
tentions of assisting effedtually any branch of the 
house of Timur. An enthusiast in his own reli¬ 
gion, he considered all Mahommedans as his na¬ 
tural enemies. He abetted none of the princes 

through 
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a. d. i«j9. through choice. He studied.to arid fuel to the 
H‘g.‘oag . fj ame \ v hi c i 1 raged between them, and to derive 
advantage from their disseniions. He hoped to 
find that freedom and independence in their weak¬ 
ness, which he could never expert from their favour 
and power. Under the influence of these political 
principles, he studiously avoided to meet Dara. 
He took the route of Marw&r, to lodge his booty 
in his own dominions in safety. He, however, 
wrote letters to the prince, to advance to his 
borders, where he would join him, with a recruited 
a any. Dura accordingly marched toward Meirta, 
at which place he encamped with his forces, in 
daily expectations of the junction of the Maraja, 
who was collecting his forces at the capital of his 
dominions. 


ssebe, 


Aurungzebe was, in the mean, alarmed at 

He saw 
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ill? 


who is gain- 

Aurung- the great preparations of the Maraja. 

danger in his defection ; and he had recourse to 
his usual art arid address. He wrote to him a 
letter. He acquainted him, that the opposition 
given to his fortune at the battle of Ugein, had 
long since been blotted out of his memory, as it 
was the result of the Maraja’s opinion in favour 
of Dara ; that his submission to his government, 
while yet his brothers were in the field, was a 
conduit which entitled him to favour; but that 
his late desertion in battle, and his subsequent at¬ 
tack upon the Imperial baggage, could not be for¬ 
got, though it might be forgiven. “ The love of 
public tranquillity, however,” continues Aiming- 
zebe, ‘ c has expelled from my breast every wish 
of revenge. It. is, therefore, your interest to 
withdraw your foot from the circle of Dara’s mis¬ 
fortunes. That you should join my standard, I 
neither expert nor-wish. I cannot trust again 
your faith ; and my own force is sufficient to 
overthrow my enemies. You may therefore look 
from your own country, an unconcerned specta¬ 
tor 
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tor of the war; and to reward you for your 
neutrality, the government of Guzerat shall be 
added to that of your hereditary dominions.” 

The letter had the intended effect on the Ma¬ 
ra] a. He preferred the preferred advantage to 
the gratitude of Dara, whose fortunes wore such 
a doubtful aspeCt. He broke off his correspond¬ 
ence with that prince, at the very time that he 
was buoyed up with the hopes of the junction of a 
great army with his own forces. A stranger to 
the motive of the Hindoo, he sent his son, Sip- 
per Sheko, to endeavour to prevail upon him 
to throw off his inactivity. The young prince 
was received at his capital with distinction and 
hospitality. He was, however, disappointed in 
his views. The Maraja would give no satisfactory 
answer; and the prince returned to his father, 
who was greatly disconcerted by this new mis¬ 
fortune. He, however, resolved to hesitate no 
longer with his fate. He decamped, and march¬ 
ed in a direCt line for Agra ; and arrived at Aj- 
mere, about eight days journey from that capi¬ 
tal. 

In the neighbourhood of Ajmere, the high 
road to the capital passes between two steep hills, 
each of which forms the point of an impassable 
ridge of mountains, which stretch far into the 
country on both sides, and separate the kingdom 
of Guzerat from the rest of Hindostan. Dara 
halted with his army in this pass. His high opi¬ 
nion of the European mode of war, which he 
imbibed from the English, French, and Portuguese 
in his service, had rendered that prince fond of en¬ 
trenchments. He had considered the appearance of 
security, more than the movements of the human 
mind ; for armies often take entrenchments in no 
other light than as a proof of the superiority of 
the enemy. He threw up lilies from hill to hill in 

his 
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n.r'ioP 9 ' hi* < * ront » an< * strengthened them with artillery* 
Aurungz6be, in the mean time, marched with 
an army to stop his progress; and arrived with 
great expedition in the neighbourhood of Ajrnere. 
When he came in sight of the entrenchments, he 
ordered his army to encamp; and he himself 
rode out to reconnoitre the enemy. 

_ Nothing could equal his astonishment, when he 
viewed, through a spy-glass, the position of his 
brother. The strength of the works was incon¬ 
ceivable ; instead of a common entrenchment, 
the prince had fortified himself with a strong 
rampi re, defended by bastions, a deep ditch and 
a double row oi palisadoes, which extended 
six miles across a valley. Anrungzebe was per¬ 
plexed beyond measure. He knew not how to 
act. An assault was evidently impracticable ; to 
do nothing, would derogate from that high opinion 
which, he had already established in the minds of 
the people. Every day would add to'Para’s in ¬ 
fluence and party * and mankind, who always 
side- with the unfortunate, would attribute to 
ability what was the gift of chance. He called 
a council of the nobles. They differed in their 
opinions ; much time was spent in argument, 
without coming to a decisive measure, They at 
last agreed upon an expedient. They knew' that 
the spirit of D?ra was impatient of insult; and 
they advised the emperor to draw out his forces, 
arid to offer battle. 

■Aurtmgs&i 1 11 compliance with the advice of his nobles, 
bflmiUit. ] ie formed his line on the 23 d of March, 1659, 

* and advanced with his artillery within cannon-shot 
of the camp, Para continued within his lines ; 
and Anrungzebe began to fortify himself under the 
enemy’s fire. He continued the work the whole 
night, and covered his men before day-light ap¬ 
peared, notwithstanding his brother had sallied 
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thrice during that time. The sun was scarce a. d. i 6<* 
risen, when Debere, and some other nobles, is - ‘[' s to69 ; 
sued out of the camp, and advanced on full speed ’ 
with five thousand horse near the lines ; hoping* 
by insulting him, to draw Dara from his lines. 

They paid dear for their temerity. The artille¬ 
ry of the enemy being well served, galled the as¬ 
sailants so much, that they retreated in disorder, 
and were glad to shelter themselves behind their 
own lines. These things remained in this doubt¬ 
ful situation for several days. The army of Bara, 
having the country in the rear, open, were in no 
want of provisions; and were, therefore, under no 
necessity of retreating; and it was impossible, with¬ 
out a long siege, to overcome their almost impreg¬ 
nable lines. 

Fortune, who never forsook Aumngzebe, re- nuumu. 
lieved his anxiety upon this occasion.' A petty * 

Indian prince, who commanded three thousand of 
his native infantry in the Imperial army, inform • 
ed himself of a narrow and steep path, by w hich 
men, accustomed to climb, might ascend the 
mountain on the right of Bara’s lines. He com¬ 
municated his information to the emperor, who 
was overjoyed at the discovery. lie made large, 
promises to the raja, should he gain, with a party, 
the summit of the mountain, "without alarming 
the enemy. Should he be so fortunate as to suc¬ 
ceed in the attempt, lie was ordered to make a 
signal to the*etnperor from that side of the moun¬ 
tain which was covered from Dara. When night 
came on, he marched with his troops. Having- 
encountered many difficulties, lie ascended the 
mountain, and the appointed signal was ready 
to be shewn by the dawn of day. 

Aurungzebe never rested his hopes upon the to 
success of a single scheme. Be had, during the 
night, planned the ruin of his brother’s affairs, 

by 
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. by a more fatal stroke of policy than the strata¬ 
gem of the raja. Debere Chan, and the Indian 
prince, Joy Singh, had, at the beginning of the 
. war, adhered with warmth to the interests of Da- 
ra. Under the prince Soliman, they had distin¬ 
guished themselves in the defeat of Suja, and the 
reduction of Bengal. Yielding to the pressure of 
the times, and to the intrigues of Aurungzebe, 
they deserted, as has been already related, the 
colours of Soliman, and ruined all the hopes 
which the unfortunate Dara derived from the 
victorious army under his son. To these chiefs 
the emperor applied with much address. He pro¬ 
mised largely, and he mixed threats with his prof¬ 
fered favour. He at length prevailed upon them 
to write an insidious letter to Dara, to the follow¬ 
ing purpose: 

“ It is not unknown to the emperor,” for 
with that title they affeCted to distinguish Dara, 
<{ that Debere and Joy Singh once deemed it 
their greatest glory to be numbered among his 
servants. With how much fidelity they obeyed 
his orders, they derive a proof from their aCtions, 
under the command of the illustrious prince So¬ 
liman Sheko. So much satisfied was Dara with 
the conduCl of his faithful servants, that, in his 
letters, which were presented to us by the prince, 
he attributed the victory over Suja to our conduCt 
and valour. The emperor was partial in our fa¬ 
vour ; hut we presume to hope we deserved a 
part of his praise. When the news of the defeat 
of our prince, .and of the imprisonment of the 
king of kings came to our ears, we thought 
ourselves alone amidst the victorious armies of 
our foes. What could we do ? Our loyalty remain¬ 
ed, but necessity was near. The times left us no 
choice, and we were forced to submit. We have 
ever since been dragged along, the unwilling 
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?.i;s.vcs of Aurungz&be. But Row Fortune has a. d. i6?o. 
returned^ to the threshold which leads to the ore- m& ‘ ,o6 * 
sc*nee of Dara. The accession of his faithful 
servants to his power, though not necessary to 
his an airs, will bring them to a more speedy con¬ 
clusion. When, therefore, day-light shall ap¬ 
peal, let the ga to of the camp be opened to re¬ 
ceive us ; that we may have an opportunity of 
k gaining*, by our merit, the. favour, of which 
we have been deprived by necessity. As soon as 
the sun shall arise, we look for admittance into 
the camp, with all our followers and friends.” 

Tivis letter was thrown into the lines, by a succw* 
ooisenian on fall speed. It was immediately ear¬ 
ned to the prince; and with that credulity which 
is inherent in a sincere mind, he implicitly be- 
aeved every thing which the letter contained, 

Miaw JNawaz in vain remonstrated to him in 
the strongest terms, that there was. danger in' 
confiding in their sincerity. Dara was always 
averse to advice ; and now lie was rendered blind 
by the hopes of gaining such powerful chiefs to 
Ins patty. He was obstinate; and determined to 
risk all on the faith of men, who had -i 
fevy months before, betrayed his son. He give 
positive orders, that, in the morning, that gate of 
the .camp which looked toward the enemy,'should 
be thrown open, to receive the expected fugitives* 
lie, at the same time, issued directions to all the 
officers* that care should be taken not to fire upon 
them as they advanced, Shaw Nawaz was hi</h - 
ly dissatisfies; Mahommed Sherif, who com¬ 
manded the fortes, was astonished. The orders 
were peremptory, and they must be obeyed’ 
iiiey, nowever, resolved to stand upon their 
guard; and when morning came, they posted 
Uiernselyes, with several squadrons, without the 

lines; 
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Hi?'i‘ 0 6 59 'li nes; £>’ ur * n £ ^ders, at the same time, that all 
the troops in the camp should stand to their arms, 
against Aurungzebe, who was no stranger to the cha¬ 
racter of Dara, foresaw that, his stratagem would 
succeed. He drew up his army before day, be¬ 
hind his own camp ; being covered by the tents 
from the enemy’s view. The sun was not yet up, 
when he ordered Debere to issue forth from his 
- right, and Joy Singh from his left, at the head 
of their troops, and to advance on full speed to¬ 
ward the camp. These officers accordingly rushed 
forth ; and Aurungzebe, to carry on the deceit, 
began to fire with his artillery, but with powder 
only, on the pretended deserters. Dara, full of 
expectation, stood on the rampire. When he saw 
the squadrons advancing, he ordered the gate to 
be thrown open; but Mahommed Sherif, who, 
with a chosen body, stood without the lines, be¬ 
ing still dubious of the intentions of the fugi¬ 
tives, ordered them to stop, till he should be sa¬ 
tisfied of their real designs. 

tfiat prince, Debere, who first advanced, had no time to 

deliberate. A parley would discover the whole 
to his own men; he immediately stopt short, and 
gave the signal of attack, by shooting Sherif with 
an arrow through the heart. That officer fell head¬ 
long to the ground; and a dreadful slaughter com¬ 
menced, hand to hand. Debere, unmatched in that 
age for strength arid personal bravery, hewed on 
his way to the gate, which Shaw Nawaz was en¬ 
deavoured to shut. But the thing was now im¬ 
practicable, from the numbers that crowded into 
t he camp. Debere entered, sword in hand ; and 
Shaw Nawaz advanced to oppose him. The 
match was unequal. Debere, who respected the 
virtues, the years, the high quality of his adver¬ 
sary, desired him to surrender, and to fear nothing 
from his son-in-law. “ I myself,” said Debere, 
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will intercede for Shaw Haw&zu” The pride a. o. i* w . 

of the old lord arose. “—No! Debere Chan;_^ 

T have hitherto defended my life by rny valour ; v " 
nor shall I purchase a few years of decrepid age 
at the expence of my former fame.” Debere, at 
the word, ran him through with his spear. With 
Shaw Nawaz and Sherif, the courage of Dora's 
army fell. The treacherous Ocbere was now 
withia the camp, with his squadron, who, fired 
with the example of their leader, made a prodi¬ 
gious slaughter. Joy Singh followed close on 
their heels. 

I he emperor, in the mean time, advanced who is to. 
with his whole line; and the party who had ia! y ddtat * 
gained the summit of the mountain in the night, 
shewed themselves above the camp.. The hills 
re-echoed to their shouts; and they began to roll 
stones and loosened rocks into the valley. These, 
falling from precipice to precipice, came crashing 
down on the affrighted army; and they turned 
their eyes from the swords of their enemies to this 
new specie? of danger. An universal panic spread 
over all. Confusion every where prevailed. Some 
fought, others fled, many stood in astonishment, 
without having even the .courage to fly. Dara 
mounted his elephant, to be seen by his army; 
hut he himself saw nothing around hut terror and 
death. He rushed forward to meet the enemy * 
but he was left alone. He called for Sherif; that 
chief was already cold in his blood : he wished 
for the presence of Shaw Nawaz, but his dead 
body presented itself to his eyes.’ He turned 
back, and gave his soul to despair. The safety 
of his women came then across his mindj he 
hastened with them from the field ; whilst the 
spoils of his camp kept the enemy from pursuing 
Ins flight. I our thousand fell on the side of Dara, 
in this extraordinary action; Aurungze' a lost not 
von. in. y above 
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above two hundred; and in that number, no 
officer of distindtion except Sheich Meer, the 
captain-general of his forces. 

The grief of Dara for his defeat, was great, 
but it was not equal to his astonishment. The 
misfortune, though dreadful, was unexpedted, 
and by the sudden ill prevented the fear. It was, 
however, succeeded by misery, and unequalled 
distress. The unfortunate prince fled to the 
capital of Guzerat. But the governor, whom he 
left in the place, shut the gates against his lord. 
He sat down in silence, and knew not whither to 
fly. His friends became his greatest enemies. 
Two thousand Mahrattors still adhered to the un- 
happy prince, When they heard of the message 
of the governor, they despaired of the affairs of 
Dara, and added their own cruelty to his misfor¬ 
tunes. In a pretence of having large arrears of 
their pay due to them, they fell upon his baggage, 
and plundered it in his presence. Some caskets 
of jewels were saved by his women; for even 
in that season of licence and disorder, their per¬ 
sons were sacred from barbarity itself. This out¬ 
rage was committed in the night. When day¬ 
light appeared, the robbers, "as if ashamed of 
their conduct, fled with their spoil. A few only 
ot the lowest menial servants remained. Every 
thing was removed from the field. The misera¬ 
ble tents which he had collected in his flight, 
were carried away ; and nothing was left but a 
tew old screens of canvas, which covered the 
Sultana and her female slaves from the public eye. 
I he distress.of the prince maybe imagined, but 
cannot be described. He walked about in seem¬ 
ing distraction ; and the sad complaints of the 
women from behind their wretched covering, 
drew tears from the eyes of the few servants who 
still adhered to their unhappy lord. 


The 
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The pressure of his misfortunes at length a. t>. 1*59. 
awakened Dara from a melancholy reverie, in 1 , l ' 8, l0&9 ; 
which he had strayed from the place where his Fl es 
camp had stood. He returned in manifest dis- <les<: ‘ t ' 
order ; and seemed to question every one with 
his eyes, about the means of moving to some 
place ot safety. A few beasts of burden were 
collected by hi $ servants; and the robbers, who 
had deserted and plundered lhs camp, had left to 
him the two elephants which he had brought 
from Ajtncre. On these he placed all the effects 
winch had escaped the ravages of the Mahrattors; 
and a few oxen found in a neighbouring field, 
dragged slowly away in covered carriages his 
women. The prince himself, with his son Clipper 
Shekd, attended them on horseback, with an ill- 
mounted retinue of two or three hundred ser¬ 
vants and faithful adherents. He turned his face 
to the frightful solitudes in which he had suffered 
so much before ; but the parched deserts, which 
stretched themselves from Guzerat to the Indus, 
were less inhospitable to Dara than a brother’s 
hands. 

'.rite prince soon arrived in the territories ofm, 
raja Jam, whose hospitality alleviated his distress. 

He again applied to that chief for his aid, but he 
was deaf to the request. Dara promised largely, 
should Fortune again favour his cause ; but slv* 
had taken her flight to return no more. Jam 
was too prudent to throw his own fate into the 
scale of the prince. He became cold and reserved; 
and seemed, by his manner, to wish for the depar¬ 
ture of his unfortunate guest. He was again forced 
to encounter the hardships of the desert. The 
heat of the season had added to the natural steri¬ 
lity of these dreadful solitudes. There was no 
water to be found ; not a blade of grass to be 
seen. The air seemed, in some measure, on fire. 

Y 2 There 
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distress. 


from the scorching sun ; excepting when clouds 
of sand, raised by whirlwinds, covered them with 
a fatal darkness. The beasts of burden died for 
want of provender ; the very camels perished for 
want of water. The favourite elephant, which 
had often carried Dara in all his pomp, was now 
the only useful animal that remained ; and even 
he began to fail. To add to the misfortunes of 
the prince, the favourite Sultana, the mother of 
all his children, and whom he tenderly loved, 
was at the point of death. She had been seized 
with hysterics from the fright of the battle ; and 
had ever since been subject to violent fits. Death 
cut off gradually his retinue; at the end of eve¬ 
ry furlong, he was obliged to pay the last sad 
offices to some favourite servant or friend. 

When he came within sight of Tatta, the ele¬ 
phant which had carried his family across the de¬ 
sert, worn out with fatigue and thirst, lay down 
and died. The few that remained of his follow¬ 
ers were so languid and spent, that they could not 
crawl to the neighbouring villages for succour. 
Dara himself was obliged to execute that neces¬ 
sary service. He came to a hind, who kept oxen 
in a field. He mentioned his distress and his 
name; and the clown fled from his presence. 
He sat down ; having no strength to return to his. 
desolate family. Curiosity, however, brought the 
whole village around ; and every eye was full 
of tears. They brought all their beasts of bur¬ 
den to the place ; and the whole country accom¬ 
panied him, with shouts of joy, to Tatta. He, 
however, did not rest long in that city. He 
crossed the Indus, and threw himself under the 
protection of the petty chiefs of the district of 
Bicker, and they, touched with compassion, pro¬ 
mised to support him with their lives and fortunes. 

The 
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The a&ive spirit of the emperor was not, in A h£.'w« 9^ 
the mean time, idle. So long as Dara lives, he v—„—- 
must totter on his throne. He knew the route 
which his unfortunate brother had taken; but^ 
his troops would not pursue the fugitive through 
such a perilous way. He hoped that the hard¬ 
ships of the desert might prevent him from im¬ 
bruing his hands in blood ; but Dara must perish ; 
and Aurungzebe, was resolved to be provided 
against every event of Fortune. He ordered some 
troops to march down along the Indus from 
Moultan ; and the news of their approach camp 
a few days after the arrival of Dara. The gene¬ 
rous chiefs, who from compassion had resolved to 
support his cause, being not yet prepared to re¬ 
ceive the enemy, advised him to fly into Persia, 
the frontiers of which were within four days 
march of the place at which he then resided. 

He prepared for his flight; but Nadira Bin a, 
the favourite Sultana, Avas dying. Spent with sil i, 
fatigue, overwhelmed with sickness, and worn 
out with misfortune, she was altogether incapa¬ 
ble of the journey; and he could not leave her 
behind. She knew his situation, and requested 
earnestly that they should move away. “ Death,” 
said she, cc will soon relieve the daughter of Pur- 
vez from her misfortunes ; but let her not add to 
those of her lord.” She could not prevail upon 
him to march whilst she was in such a situation ; 
and he had, besides, placed great hopes in the 
friendship of Jihon Chan, a neighbouring chief 
of great power. Jihon had been twice saved from 
death by the interest of Dara. Shaw Jehan, who 
was an enemy to oppression, had ordered him to 
be, at two different times, prosecuted for murder 
and treason, before the chief justice of the empire. 

That judge, upon the clearest proofs, condemned 
him twice to death; and, at the request of Dara, he 

y 3 was 
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was pardoned by the emperor, and restored to his 
estate, which had been confiscated. The prince, 
therefore, had reason to expert a return of gra¬ 
titude 4 but the obligations were too great for 
the pride of this unprincipled chief, and they 
pressed upon him like injuries. 

The natural perfidy of Jihon was so notorious, 
that all his friends, with one voice, remonstrated 
to Dara against his design of throwing himself 
on the faith of that chief! The prince, naturally 
obstinate, was now blinded by his fate. He could 
not think of leaving his beloved Nadira in the 
hour of death ; and he resolved to risk all, for 
the melancholy satisfaction of being present when 
the faithful companion of his distress expired. 
Some nobles, who had hitherto attended his 
person, and who had determined to accompany 
hifn in his exile to Persia, separated themselves 
from a prince devoted to ruin. With seventy 
domestics only, he went to the residence of Jihon; 
and that chief, apprized of his coming, came 
out to meet him, and received him with the 
warmest professions of friendship. He quitted his 
own palace to accommodate the prince ; and no¬ 
thing was to be seen around but the greatest marks 
of hospitality and profound respedk. 

The distemper of the Sultana had increased on 
the road to the residence of Jihon. She fainted 
away when she was carried into the apartments 
assigned for her reception ; and the prince sat in 
tears by her side, during the whole night. In 
the morning she expired in his arms, “It is 
only now,” said Dara, “ I have found that I am 
alone. I was not bereft of all my friends whilst 
Nadira lived. But she has closed her eyes on the 
misfortunes which are to involve her children and 
lord; and thus a peculiar happiness has succeeded 
to accumulated distress,” He tore ofF his mag¬ 
nificent 
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nificent robe, and threw the Imperial turban on a d. i6; 9 . 
the ground: then clothing himself in a mean H ' s ' lo69 . ' 
habit, he lay down by his departed consort on 
the bed. In the evening one of his faithful ser¬ 
vants joined him with fifty horse. He was over¬ 
joyed at his arrival, and, starting up, took him 
in his arms, and said, “My situation, Gal Ma- 
hommed,” for that was the officer’s name, “ is 
not without resource. Nadira, having forsaken the 
devoted Dara, has met with a part of that good 
fortune which was due to her virtues. You must 
with your fifty horse, escort the body to Lahore, 
to the sepulchre of her great ancestors. Au- 
rungzebe himself will not refuse a grave to the 
family of Dara.” The body was accordingly 
embalmed; and, being placed in a magnificent 
hearse, was escorted to Lahore. 

Dara had not remained many days at the h* *>>«• 
residence of Jihon, when intelligence was receiv- jliiVn, y 
ed, that Chan Jehan, one of the principal ge¬ 
nerals of his brother, was advancing from Moul- 
tan ; and that his van was already arrived in 
the neighbourhood. Dara resolved to make his 
escape into Persia. He called his servants toge¬ 
ther, and he took leave of Jihon. When he had 
proceeded about a mile on his way, he discovered 
Jihon coming after him, with about a thousand 
horse, on full speed. He imagined that Jihon 
designed to escort him with these troops to Persia. 

He rode back, by way of doing him honour; 
and, when he was about addressing his thanks to 
the treacherous chief, he was suddenly surrounded 
and disarmed. “Villain!” said Dara, “is it 
for this I twice saved your life from the resent¬ 
ment of my father, when the elephants were 
standing over you waiting for orders to crush you 
to death ? But justice will be satisfied, and 
Jieaven has revenged your crimes upon my head.” 

y 4 He 
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o. i*S9- He stopt*—-and, with a scornful silence, submitted 
V*' v * J p his hands to be bound. 

»nddeii#« r - Jihon heard theprince without making any reply; 

for what could he say to vindicate his conduct? He 
ordered the prisoner to be mounted on an elephant, 
and then he fell upon the baggage, to enrich him¬ 
self with the; spoil of the benefa&or. He then has¬ 
tened toward Chan Johan ; and, during the jour¬ 
ney, notwithstanding the natural onfeelrngriess 
of his mind, he durst not for once come into the 
presence of the much injured prince. His fate' 
being now determined, that anxiety which had 
long clouded the countenance of Dara, vanished. 
His son was carried with him on the same ele¬ 
phant. Having a talent for poetry, he composed 
many affedling verses on his own misfortunes* 
with the repetition of which he often drew tears 
from the eyes of the common soldiers wlm guard¬ 
ed his person. “My name,” said he one day, 
“imports that l am m pomp like Darius ; 1 
am also like that monarch in my fate. The 
friends whom he trusted, were mere fatal than 
the swords of his enemy.” Notwithstanding these 
casual complaints, he maintained his usual digni¬ 
ty, and there was even something majestic in his 
grief. It was not the wailings of a woman, but 
the manly at tiki ions of a great mind. 

When Chan JeMn, who had been apprized of 
the imprisonment of Dara, saw that prince ad¬ 
vancing, meanly dressed on a sorry elephant, he 
could not bear the sight ; and he hid his tears in 
his tent. He detached a party from his army to 
escort him, together with the traitor, to Delhi, 
where Aururgzebe at the time kept his court. 
The emperor, though he rejoiced at the news that, 
his brother had fallen into his hands, was full of 
perplexity and indecision. He called a council 
of his nobles; and they differed in their opinions 5 

some, 
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some, declaring for sending him by another route a..d. 
to the castle of Gualiar; some, that he should 
be carried through the fcity, to convince man¬ 
kind that he was fallen for ever. Many advised 
against a measure that might be full of danger 
from the humanity of the people; a few argued, 
that such conduct would degrade the dignity of 
the family of Timur. Others maintained, to 
whose opinion the emperor himself seemed to lean, 
that it was necessary he should pass through the 
capital, to astonish mankind with the absolute ( 
power and invincible fortune of Aurungzebe. 

The unfortunate prince, accordingly, accom- Carriea 
panied by his son, entered Delhi on an elephant. miny thru* 
This, says a certain writer, was none of the fine Delhl * 
elephants of Ceylon and Pegu, which they were 
Wont to ride with golden harness, embroidered 
covers, and magnificent canopies, to defend them 
from the sun. No. It was an old animal, dirty 
and lean, with a tattered cover, a pitiful seat, 
and the castle open on all sides to the winds. 

The splendid ornaments of his person were now 
vanished, like his good fortune. A dirty dress 
of coarse linen scarce covered his body from the 
weather; and his wretched turban was wrapt 
round with a scarf made of Cashmire wool. Ilis 
face, which formerly commanded respect with 
the manly regularity of its features, was now 
parched and shrivelled by being long exposed to 
the heat; and a few straggling locks, which ap¬ 
peared from his turban, presented a grey colour 
Unsuitable to his years. In this wretched situa¬ 
tion he entered Delhi; and, when the mob who 
crowded to the gates knew that it was Dara, they 
burst into loud complaints, and shed a flood of 
tears. The streets were rendered almost impassa¬ 
ble by the number of spectators; the shops were 
full of persons of all ages and degrees. The 

elephant 
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©iephant moved slowly; and the progress he made 
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was marked to those who were distant, by the 
advancing murmur among the people. Nothing 
wa heard around but loud complaints against 
Fortune, and curses on Aurungzebe. But none 
had the boldness to offer to resc ue the unfor¬ 
tunate prince, though slightly guarded. They 
were quite unmanned by their sorrow. 

After wandering over the features of Dara, 


eyes of the people fell on his son. They 
opposed his innocence, his youth, his graceful 
person, his hopes and his quality, to the fate 
which impended over his head; and all were dis¬ 
solved in gnef. The infectious sorrow flew over 
the whole city ; even the poorest people for¬ 
sook their work, and retired to secret corners to 
weep. Dara retained his dignity upon this trying 
occasion. He uttered not one word; but a settled 
melancholy seemed to dwell on his face. The 
unfortunate young prince was ready frequently to 
weep, being softened by the complaints of the 
people ; but his father checked him with a stern 
look, and he endeavoured to conceal his tears. 
Dara, having been thus led through the principal 
streets of Delhi, was conducted to Chizer abaci, 
a village four miles without the walls. He was 
locked up, with his son, in a mean apartment, in 
which he remained for some days, in hourly ex¬ 
pectation of his death. Here he amused himself 
with writing instructions for his son Soliman ; 
having concealed an ink standish and some paper 
in one of the folds of his garment. His anxiety 
to know the intentions ot Aurungzebe, some¬ 
times broke in upon bis melancholy amusements. 
He appeared through the window to the guards; 
but they knew nothing of what passed at court. 
He then inquired concerning an old devotee, who 
had formerly lived in.a cell near the foot of the 

Imperial 
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Imperial garden at Delhi. One of the soldiers 
knew the old man ; and the prince gave a billet *— v —< 
to be carried to him, requesting some intelligence. 

(( But even he, perhaps,” he said, with a sigh, 

“ may have changed with the current of the 

times.” . 

The traitor Jihon, in the mean time, made his 
appearance at court, to claim the reward of his by th* P to- 
treachery. Aurungzebc dignified him with a 1 
title, and enriched him with presents. Passing 
through the city of Delhi, he was pointed out 
to the mob, who, falling upon him near the gate 
which leads to Lahore, killed seven of his attend¬ 
ants. He himself escaped; but the country peo¬ 
ple rose upon him every where. They hunted 
him from place to place; till at length he met 
with his deserts, and was slain when he had almost 
reached the boundaries of his own government. 

The zeal of the people, however, proved fatal to 
Dara. The emperor, hearing of the tumult near 
the gate of Lahore, ordered the chief magistrate 
of the city, with his officers, to go to the place, 
and inquire into the cause of the disturbance. 

The mob fell upon the judge and his attendants. 

They fled to the palace, and the whole city was 
in an uproar. 

Aurungzebe, in dread of a general revolt, called 
a council of his nobles. He had determined be- Udh,. 
fore to send his brother to the fortress of Gua- 
liar; but now he was afraid of a rescue by the 
way. The minds of the people were strangely 
agitated. Their imprecations against his cruelty 
reached him in the midst of his guards; and he 
began, for the first time, to shew symptoms of 
political fear. He asked the advice of his lords. 

The majority seemed to be for sparing the life of 
Dara ; and for sending him, under a strong guard, 
to the usual prison of the Imperial family. Au- 
t rungzebe, 
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\tf. rmV^z^be, though not sat..shed, was about t< 

' yield to their opinion; when one Hakim, a Per¬ 
sian by birth, w ith a design to gain the favour of 
the emperor, insisted that Dura should be put to 
death, as an apostate from the faith of JVIahom- 
rned. The emperor pretended to be startled, and 
said, “ The thing is determined. J might have 
forgiven injuries done to myself; but those agamst 
religion, I cannot forgive.” He immediately or¬ 
dered a warrant to he issued to Nazir and Seif, 
two fierce Afgan chiefs, which empowered them 
to take off Dara that very night. 

On the. eleventh of September, about mid¬ 
night, the unfortunate prince was alarmed with 
the noise of arms coming through the passage 
which led to his apartment. He started up, and 
knew immediately that, his death approached. 
He scarce had awakened his son, who lay asleep on 
the carpet at his feet, when the assassins burst 
open the door. Dara seized a knife, .which he 
had concealed to mend the reed with which he 
wrote. He stood in a corner of the room. The 
murderers did not immediately attack him. They 
ordered his son to remove to the adjoining apart¬ 
ment ; but he clung round his father's knees. 
Two of the assassins seized him, to force him 
away ; when Dara, seeing Nazir standing at the 
door, begged to be indulged a few moments to 
take leave of his son. He fell upon his neck, and 
said, “ My deal son, this separation is more a.f- 
ftkding than that between soul and body, which I 
am this moment to suffer. But should he spare 
you—live. Heaven may preserve you to revenge 
my death; for his crimes shall not pass unpu¬ 
nished. I leave you to the protection of God. 
Mv son, remember me.' A tear half started 
from ‘vs eye, when they were dragging the 
youth to the adjoining room. He, however, re¬ 
sumed 
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burned his wonted dignity and courage. “ l beg A.r*- t ‘«w. 
one other favour, Nazir!” he said, {( much ,—^—> 
time has not been lost by the last.” He wrote a 
billet, and desired that it should be delivered to 
Autrungzebe. But he took it back, and tore it, 
saying,. 1 have • not been accustomed to ask 
favours of my enemies. He that murders the 
father can have no compassion on the son.” He 
then raised up his eyes in silence ; and the assassins 
seemed to have forgot their office. 

During this time of dreadful suspense, the son, 
who lay bound in the next room, listened, expell¬ 
ing every moment to hear his father’s dying groans. 

The assassins, in the mean time, urged on by 
Nazir, seized Dara by the hands arid feet, and 
throwing him on the ground, prepared to stran¬ 
gle him? Deeming this an infamous death, he 
with an effort, disencumbered his hand, and stab¬ 
bed, with his pen-knife, one of the villains to 
the heart. The others, terrified, fled back ; but 
as he was rising from the floor, they fell upon him 
with their swords. His son, hearing the noise, 
though his hands were bound, burst open the 
door, and entered, when the murderers were se¬ 
vering his father’s head from his body. Nazir 
had the humanity to push back the youth into 
the other apartment, till this horrid operation was 
performed. The head of Dara was carried to 
Aurungzebe; and the unfortunate young prince 
was left, during the remaining part of the night, 
shut up with his father’s body. Next morning 
he was sent privately under a guard, to the castle 


of Gualiar. 

Thus fell the unhappy Dara Sheko ; a prince Refleftionj 
whose virtues deserved a better fate. But he was 
born to distress ; and his imprudence often assisted 
the malignity of his fortune. Though destitute 
of the addresswhich is necessary to gain mankind 

in 
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m general, he was much beloved by his family 
and domestics; and he was the darling of his 
father, who was often heard to say, that all his 
other children were not half so dear to him as 
Dara. This predilection in his favour was* the 
source of the misfortunes of both. The other 
princes envied the influence of Dara, and all 
their differences with, and every disappointment 
which they experienced from their father, was 
laid to the account of their brother, who possessed 
all his confidence and esteem. Dara was certainly 
jealous of his brothers, whom he saw invested 
with too much power in their respective provinces ; 
and his opposing their measures at court was the 
natural consequence of his fears. This mutual 
animosity being once kindled, all the princes 
looked forward to the death of their father with 
terror. The seeds of civil war were long sown 
before they appeared ; and the illness of the 
emperor was the signal to begin the charge, from 
the four corners of his dominions. Dara had 
the post of advantage ; but he was not a match 
in abilities to Aurungzebe. 

Nazir, before day-light appeared, was admitted 
into the citadel to the erfiperor. That prince 
had remained all night in anxious expectation. 
Many of the nobles had expressed their high dis¬ 
satisfaction at the measure of putting Dara to 
death ; and he was afraid that the resolution, be¬ 
fore it took effeCt, might be communicated to 
the people and army. He saw that he was sup¬ 
ported only by his own abilities and the venality 
of his followers. The unbiassed, by either inte¬ 
rest or fear, looked with horror on the crimes 
which his ambition bad already committed. 
They were disgusted at his cruelty to his father, 
and his injustice to his brothers, and they, with 
indignation, saw hypocrisy, and the worst kind 

of 
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of ambition, lurking behind professions of religion 
and moderation. Nazir, however, relieved him «—■ 
of a part of his fears. The head of Dara being 
disfigured with blood, he ordered it to be thrown 
into a charger of water; and when he had wiped 
it with his handkerchief, he recognized the fea¬ 
tures of his brother. He is said to have exclaim¬ 
ed, “Alas, unfortunate man!” and then to 
have shed some tears. 
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CHAP. III. 

War against Suja—He is driven from Movgeer — 
andRaja-Ma hil-—The prince Mahommed deserts 
to Suja—A mutiny in the army—Quelled by the 
visier Hattie of Tanda—Artifice of Aurvmg- 
zebe—Mahommed leaves Suja—His imprison¬ 
ment and char acler—Suja driven from Dengal— 
Ilisfight through the mountains of Tippera — 
Arrival at Arracan — Peifdy , avarice , . and 
cruelty of the Raja — Misfortunes — resolution — 
bravery—and murder of Suja—Deplorable fate 
of his family — Reflections. ' 


li!; 1 iot<i 9 ’ - THE fears of the emperor from the most 
'—formidable of his rivals,were extinguished with the 
Reflexions. life of Dara. T lie silence which accompanies the 
decisions of despotism, - is an effectual prevention 
ot tumult and confusion. The people, for some 
dajs, were strangers to the death ot the prince, 
and his prior misfortunes had even lessened the 
regret, which his murder might have otherwise 
created in the minds of mankind. Misery had 
risen to its height; and the worst period it could 
have, was in some degree fortunate. The conduct 
of the emperor contributed to obliterate his 
crimes. With an appearance of humanity and 

benevolence 
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enevolence in the common operations of govern- a d. i # ?9 
ment, men are apt to attribute the instances of 1!^'^* 
cruelty which he exhibited, to the necessity of lbs 
situation ; and they forgot the evils done to indi¬ 
viduals, in the general good of the whole. Should 
self preservation be admitted as an excuse for the 
commission of bad a&ibns, Aurungzebe was not 
without apology. He had gone too far, not to go' 
farther still : he had deposed his father, he had 
excluded his brother from the throne, and a 
flarnediad been kindled which,could be extinguish¬ 
ed by nothing but blood. 

During the misfortunes of Dara in the west and 
north, the war was carried on with vigour in ■ 
Bengal against Suja. That prince having, after 
the unfortunate battle of Kidgwa, escaped to 
Mongeer, was active in making preparations for 
the field. Naturally bold and intrepid, misfor¬ 
tune had no eff’edt upon him, but to redouble Ins 
diligence to retrieve it; and he wanted not re¬ 
sources in his province for recommencing hosti¬ 
lities, with an appearance of being able for some 
time to ward off the hand of Fate, which seemed 
to hang over his bead. 1 lis first care was to col¬ 
led the remains of his dissipated army in the 
neighbourhood of Mongeer, which commands 
the pass into Bengal; and, whilst he was col¬ 
lecting more troops from the extensive country in 
bis rear, he drew lines from the mountains to the 
Ganges, to stop the progress of the enemy. 

Mahommed, the son of Aurungzebe, had been JmBh , u 
detached with ten thousand home from the field hil r '" r - 
of Kidgwa, in pursuit of Suja. The prince was 
soon joined by Jumla, the visier, with a great 
force ; and they proceeded slowly down along tire 
banks ot the Ganges. The strong position of 
Suja gave him a manifest advantage'; and Jumla, 
an able and experienced officer, contrived to drive 
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1 1 ik. 1069 . inoun (_.,^ ns t 0 the right of the Ganges, are, in 

their fertile valleys, possessed by petty, but inde¬ 
pendent princes. Jumla found means to draw 
these over to his party ; and they shewed to him 
a passage through their country, by which he could 
turn the rear of Suja. Having, by way of blind, 
left a considerable part of the army to fall down 
in the common route along the river, he him¬ 
self, accompanied by the prince, entered the 
mountains, and was heard or by Suja in his rear, 
when he expected to he attacked in front. Suja 
decamped with precipitation; but he arrived in 
the environs of raja Mahil some days before Jum¬ 
la issued from the mountains. He fortified him¬ 
self in his camp ; and the visier, who could make 
no impression without artillery, marched toward 
the left, to join the army corning down along the 
Ganges. 

At(Kk»>m The whole army having joined, the Imperia- 
w hu hn«. |j s j s p resen ted themselves before the lines of Suja. 
The visier opened upon him with his artillery, 
and made several unsuccessful assaults. During 
six days lie was repulsed with slaughter ; but Su¬ 
ja durst not trust the effeminate natives of Ben¬ 
gal in the open field against the Tartars of the 
north, who composed the greater part of the Im¬ 
perial army. Jumla played incessantly with his 
artillery upon the fortifications, which being only 
made up of hurdles and loose sandy soil, were 
soon mined. Suja’s post becoming untenable, 
he decamped under the favour of night; and 
Jumla, afraid of an ambush, though he was ap¬ 
prized of the retreat of the enemy, durst not fol¬ 
low him. The rainy season commenced on the 
very night of Suja’s flight; and the Imperialists 
were constrained to remain inactive for some 
months in the neighbourhood of raja Mfihil. 

Suja, 



minis ^ 



Suja, with his army, crossing the Ganges, took 'i;)' ,' 0 ^' 
the route of Tartda; and, during the inactivity ,—» 
of the Imperialists, strengthened himself with g£ u r '* 
troops from the Lower Bengali He also drew 
from that quarter a great train of artillery, which 
was wrought by Portuguese and other Europeans, 
who were settled in that country. Suja, being 
attached to no system of religion, was favourable 
to all. He promised to build churches for the 
Christians, should he succeed in his views on the 
empire ; and the missionaries ami fathers entered 
with zeal into his cause. The affairs of the 
prince began to wear a better aspect. IPs effe¬ 
minate troops acquired confidence from a well- 
served artillery; and even Aurungzebe, who 
confided much in the abilities of Jumla, was not 
without anxiety. An event happened about this 
time, which raised the hopes of Suja, and added 
to the fears of his brother. 

The prince Mahomrned, who, in conjunCfjflj^hejprWj. 
with Jumla, commanded the Imperial ariwjh 
had, before the civil war, conceived a passion for 
one of the daughters of Suja. Overtures of mar¬ 
riage had been made and accepted ; but tbe con¬ 
summation of the nuptials had been broken off 
by the troubles which disturbed the times/ He 
seemed even to have forgot his betrothed wife in 
his activity in the field ; but the princess, moved 
by the misfortunes of her father, wrote with her 
own hand a very moving letter to Mahomrned. 

She lamented her unhappy fate, in seeing the 
prince whom she loved armed again, t her father. 

She expressed her passion and unfortunate condi¬ 
tion, in terms which found their way to his heart. 

His former affections were rekindled in all their 
fury ; and, in the elevation of bis mind, he re¬ 
solved to desert his lather’s cause. 

l'I v Tiie 
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liig ’io^ 9 ' ^ le visier, upon affairs of some importance^ 

v_ v _ i was, in the mean time, at some distance from the 

oes overto army, which lay at Jtaja-Mahil. The opportu¬ 
nity was favourable for the late adopted scheme 
of Mahommed. He opened the affair to some 
of his friends : he complained of his father’s 
coldness, and even of his ingratitude, to a son, 
to whom, as having seized the person of Shaw 
Jehan, he owed the empire. He gave many in¬ 
stances of his own services; many of the unjust 
returns made by Aurutigzebe, and concluded by 
declaring his fixed resolution to join Suja. They 
endeavoured to dissuade him from so rash an 
action ; but he had taken his resolution, and he 
would listen to no argument. He asked them, 
whether they would follow his fortunes ? They 
replied, “ We are the servants of Mahommed ; 
and if the prince will to-night join Suja, he is so 
much beloved by the army, that the whole will 
go over to him by the dawn of day.” On these 
vague assurances the prince quitted the camp that 
evening with a small retinue. He embarked in 
a boat on the Ganges ; and the troops thought 
that he had only gone on a party of pleasure. 

Some of the pretended friends of Mahom- 
med wrote letters, containing an account of the 
desertion of the prince to the visier. That lord 
was struck with astonishment at the folly and 
madness of the deed. He thought it impossible 
that, without having secured the army, he could 
desert his father's cause. He was perplexed with 
anxiety and doubt; he expelled every moment 
to hear that the troops were in full march to 
Tanda; and he was afraid to join them, with a 
design of restoring them to their duty, lest he 
should be carried prisoner to the enemy. He, 
however, after some hesitation, resolved to dis¬ 
charge the part of a good officer. He set out 

express 


Jumla per¬ 
plexed. 




express for the camp, where he arrived next day. 
He found things in the utmost confusion, but 
not in such a desperate situation as he had ex¬ 
pected. A great part of the army was mutinous, 
and beginning to plunder the tents of those who 
continued on their duty. These had taken arms 
in defence of their property; so that blood¬ 
shed must soon have ensued. The country, on 
every side of the camp, was covered with whole 
squadrons that fled from the flame of dissention 
which had been kindled. Tumult, commotion, 
and disorder, reigned every where when the visicr 
entered the camp. 

The appearance of that lord, who was re¬ 
spected for his great qualities by all, soon silenced 
the storm. He mounted an elephant in the cen¬ 
tre of the camp, and spoke after this manner to 
the army, who crowded tumultuously round him : 
“ You are no strangers, my fellow-soldiers, to 
the flight of the prince Mahommed, and to his 
having preferred the love of the daughter of Suja, 
to his allegiance to his sovereign and father. In¬ 
toxicated by the fame to which your valour had 
raised him, he has long been presumptuous in his 
hopes. Ambition brought him to the edgp of 
the precipice over which he has been thrown by 
love. But in abandoning you, he has abandon¬ 
ed his own fortune ; and, after the first trans¬ 
ports are over, regret, and a consciousness of fol¬ 
ly, will only remain. Suja has perhaps pledged 
bis faith to support the infatuated prince against 
his father ; he may have even promised the throne 
of India as a reward for his treachery. But how 
can Suja perform his promise ? We have seen 
his hostile standards—but we have seen them only 
to be seized. Bengal abounds with men, with 
provisions, with wealth ; but valour is not the 
growth of that soil. The armies of Aurungzebe 
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are numerous; like you they are drawn from 
the north, and he is himself as invincible in the 
field as he is wise and decisive in the cabinet. 

“ But should we even suppose that For¬ 
tune, which has hitherto been so favourable to 
Aurungzebe, should desert him in another field, 
would Mahoimned reign ? Would Suja, expe¬ 
rienced in the-arts of government, and ambitious 
as he is of power, place the sceptre of India in 
the hands of a boy ? , Would he submit to the 
authority of the son of a younger brother ; to the 
tool of his own designs ? The impossibility is 
glaring and obvious. Return, therefore, my lei • 
low-soldiers, to your duty. You can conquer 
without Mahoinmed. Fortune has not followed 
him to the enemy. Your valour can command 
her every where. He has embraced his own 
ruin ; but why would we share in his adverse 
fate ? Bengal lies open before you ; the enemy 
are just not totally broken. They are not ojb- 
je&s of terror, but. of plunder: you may acquire 
wealth without trouble, and glory without toil.” 

This speech of the visier had the intended ef¬ 
fect. Every species of disorder and tumult sub¬ 
sided in a moment. The troops desired to be led 
to the enemy; and Jumla did not permit their 
ardour to cool. He immediately began to throw a 
bridge of boats across the river. The work was 
finished in three days ; and he passed the Ganges 
with his whole army. Mahommed, in the mean 
time, having arrived at Tanda, was received 
with every mark of respetd by Suja. The nup¬ 
tials were celebrated with the utmost magnificence 
and pomp ; and the festivity was scarce over, 
when certain news arrived of the near approach 
of the Imperial army under Jumla. Suja imme¬ 
diately issued out with all his forces from Tanda. 
He posted himself in an advantageous ground, 

and 
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and waited for the enemy, with a determined Aj.^1659 
resolution to risk all on the issue of a battle. i _ v —> 

Mahommed, who was naturally full o£ eonfi- 
dence and boldness, did not despair of bringing 
over the greatest part of the army of Jumla to 
his own side. He creeled his standard in the 
front of Snja’s camp ; and when that prince drew 
out his forces in order of battle, he placed him¬ 
self in the centre of the first line. Juinla, con¬ 
scious of the superiority of his own troops in 
point of valour, was glad to find the enemy in 
the open field. He formed his line, and order¬ 
ed a column of horse to fall immediately upon 
Mahommed. That prince vainly supposed, when 
the enemy advanced, that they were determined 
to desert Jumla. But he was soon convinced of 
his error by the warmth of their attack. He be¬ 
haved with his usual bravery ; but the effeminate 
natives of Bengal were not to be kept to their 
colours. They fled ; and lie was carried along 
with their flight. The utmost efforts of Suja 
proved also ineffectual. His troops gave way on 
all sides; and he himself was the last who quit¬ 
ted the field. A great slaughter was made ill the. 
pursuit, and Tanda opened her gates to the con¬ 
queror. The princes fled to Dacca iri the utmost 
distress, leaving the eldest son of Suja dead on 
the field : but Juinla, remaining for some time 
in Tanda, to settle the affairs of the now almost 
conquered province, gave them some respite, 
which they employed in levying a new army. 

The news of the flight of Mahommed arriving 
in the mean time at Delhi, Aurungzebe conclud- Auiunb 
ed that the whole army in Bengal had gone over 
to Suja. He immediately marched from the capi¬ 
tal with a great force. He took, with incredi¬ 
ble expedition, the route of Bengal. He, how- 

l 4 ever, 
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.... had not advanced far from Delhi, when in¬ 
telligence of the success of his arms in the battle 
of Tanda met him on his way, and he forthwith 
returned to the capital. He there had recourse 
to his usual policy. He wrote a letter to his son, as 
if in answer to one received ; and he contrived 
matters so, that it should be intercepted by Suja. 
That prince, having perused the letter, placed it 
in the hands of Mahommed, who swore by the 
Prophet that he had never once written to his fa¬ 
ther since the battle of Kictgwa. The letter was 
conceived in terms like these : 

“ To our beloved son Mahommed, whose hap¬ 
piness and safety are joined with our life. It was 
with regret and sorrow that we parted with our 
son, when his valour became necessary to carry 
on the war against Suja. We hoped, from the 
love .we bear to our first-born, to be gratified soon 
with his return ; and that he would have brought 
the enemy captive to our presence in the space of 
a month, to relieve our mind from anxiety and 
fear. But seven months passed away, without the 
completion of the wishes of Aurungzebe. In¬ 
stead of adhering to your duty, Mahommed, you 
betrayed your father, and threw a blot on your 
own fame. The smiles of a woman have overcome 
filial piety. Honour is forgot in the brightness 
of her beauty; and he who was destined to rule 
the empire of the Moguls, has himself become a 
slave. But as Mahommed seems to repent of his 
folly, we forget his crimes. He has called the 
name of God to vouch for his sincerity; and 
our parental affection returns. He has already 
our forgiveness; but the execution of what lie 
proposes is the only means to regain our favour,” 
The letter made an impression on the mind of 
Suja, which all the protestations of Mahommed 

could 
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He became silent and dis- 
He had an affection for the prince, JL*—* 


could not remove. 

contented. —-- » 

and he was more enraged at being disappointed 
in the judgment which he had formed, than at 
the supposed treachery. Having continued three 
days in this agitation of mind, he at last sent for 
the prince. He told him, in the presence of 
his council, that after all the struggles of affec¬ 
tion with suspicion, the latter had prevailed ; 
that he could no longer behold Mahommed with 
an eye of friendship, should he even swear to his 
innocence in the holy temple of Mecca ; that 
the bond of union and confidence which had 
lately subsisted between them was broken; and 
that, instead of a son and a friend, he beheld 
him in the light of an enemy. “ It is there¬ 
fore necessary for the peace ot both,” continued 
Suja, “ that Mahommed should depart. Let 
him take away his wife, with all the wealth and 
jewels which belong t.o her rank. The treasures 
of Suja are open, he may take whatever he pleases. 

Go.-Aurungzebe should thank me for send¬ 

ing away his son, before he has committed a 
crime.’'* 

Mahommed, on this solemn occasion, could He«d«- 
not refrain from tears. He felt the injustice of thatpiinc«, 
the reproach ; he admired the magnanimity of 
Suja; he pitied his misfortunes. But his own 
condition was equally deplorable. He knew 
the stern rigour of bis father ; who never trusted 
any man twice. He knew that his difficulty of 
forgiving was equal to his caution. The pros¬ 
per! was gloomy on either side. Distrust and 
misery were with Suja, and a prison was the 
least punishment to be expected from Aurung¬ 
zebe. He took leave, the next day, of his fa¬ 
ther-in-law. That prince presented his daughter 
with jewels, plate, and money to a great amount; 

and 
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»6j9- and the unfortunate pair pursued their journey 
h>6.j° 69 . t j ie cam p of Jumla. 

seized, Mahomraed, accompanied by bis spouse the 
daughter of Sivja, moved -slowly -tov ard the camp 
of Jumla. His melancholy increased as he ad¬ 
vanced t but whither could he fly? No part of 
the vast empire of India was impervious to the 
arms of Aurungssebe j and he was not possessed 
of the means of escaping beyond the limits of 
his father’s power. lie was even ashamed to 
shew himself among troops when he had de¬ 
serted. Regret succeeded to folly ; and he,scarce 
could reflect with patience on the past, though 
the fair cause of his misfortunes still kept her 
dominion over his mind. Having approached 
within a few miles of the Imperialists, he sent 
to announce his arrival to the visier. That mi¬ 
nister hastened to receive him with all the ho¬ 
nours due to ins rank. A squadron with drawn 
swords formed around his tent ; but they were 
his keepers rather than guards. Jumla, the very 
next day, received a packet from court; which 
contained orders to send Mohammed, should he 
fall into his hands, under a strong escort to 
Delhi. The officer who commanded the party 
was ordered to obey the commands of the prince ; 
but he, at the same time, received instructions 
to watch his motions, and to prevent his escape. 
When he arrived at Agfa, he was confined in 
the citadel, from whence he was soon after sent 
to Gualiar, where he remained a prisoner to his 
death. 

and impri- Mahommed, though brave and enterprising 

Boned. j^- s p lt ] ier? was destitute of his policy and 

art. Precipitate, full of fire, and inconsiderate, 
he was more fitted for adting the part, of a parti¬ 
san than of a general ; and was therefore less 
adapted for war than for battle. Haughty in his 

temper, 
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temper, yet easy in his address; an enemy to era- a . n Mo* 
elty, and an absolute stranger to fear. He was \ l ‘ e - ,07 °; 
daring and active on occasions of danger; but 
he knew his merit, and he was self-conceited 
and haughty. He ascribed to his own decisive 
valour the whole success of his father, and he 
had been often known to say, that he placed Au- 
rungzebe on the throne when he might have pos¬ 
sessed it himself. Naturally open and generous, 
he despised the duplicity of his father, and 
disdained power that must be preserved by 
art. His free conversations upon these subjects 
estranged from him the affections of his father, 
who seems to have confessed this merit by his 
own fears. Had Mahommed accepted the offer 
of Shaw Jehan, when he seized that prince, he had 
courage and activity sufficient to keep possession 
of the throne of the Moguls. But he neglected 
the golden opportunity, and shewed his love of 
sway, when he was not possessed of any rational 
means to acquire the empire. His misfortunes 
however were greater than his folly. He passed 
seven years in a melancholy prison at Gualiar, till 
death put a period to his misery. 

Jumla, having settled the affairs of the western s u j* 
Bengal, marched with his army toward Dacca. 

Suja was in no condition to meet him in the 
field ; and to attempt to hold out any place against 
so great a force, would be to ensure, by pro¬ 
tracting, his own fate. His resources were now 
gone. He had but little money, and he could 
have no army. Men foresaw his inevitable ruin, 
and they shunned his presence. His appearance 
to the few troops who had remained ne ar him, 
was even more terrible than the sigh of an 
enemy. They could not extricate him from 
misfortune, and they pitied his fate. He, how¬ 
ever, still retained the dignity of his own soul. 

He 
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He was always chearful, and full of hopes ; his 
a&ivity prevented the irksomeness of thought. 
When the news of the approach of the Impe¬ 
rialists arrived, he called together his few friends. 
He acquainted them with his resolution of flying 
beyond the limits of an empire, in which he had 
now nothing to expect but misfortunes ; and he 
asked them, whether they preferred certain mi¬ 
sery with their former lord, to an uncertain par¬ 
don from a new master ? 

To the feeling and generous, misfortune se¬ 
cures friends. They all declared their resolution 
to follow Suja to whatever part of the world he 
should take his flight. With fifteen hundred 
horse lie directed his march from Daces toward 
the frontiers of Assam. Jumla was close at his 
heels ? but Suja, having crossed the Baramputre, 
which running through the kingdom of Assam, 
fails into Bengal, entered the mountains of Rang- 
amati. Through almost impervious woods, over 
abrupt rocks, across deep valleys arid headlong 
torrents, he continued his flight toward Arracan. 
Having made a circuit of near five hundred miles 
through the wild mountains of X ippera, hc^en¬ 
tered Arracan with a diminished retinue. The 
hardships which he sustained in the march were 
forgot in the hospitality of the prince of the 
country, who received him with the distinction 
due to his rank. 

tnUej refuge Jumlfl lost sight of the fugitive when he MJ- 
in Arracan. tered the mountains beyond the Baramputre. He 
turned his arms against Cogebar, and reduced that 
country, with the neighbouring valleys which in¬ 
tersect the hills of Kokapagi. But Suja, though 
beyond the reach of Jumla s arms, was not be- 
vond his policy. The place of his retreat was 
known ; and threatening letters from the visier, 
whose fame had passed the mountains of Arracan, 

raised 
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thought himself unsafe in his natural fastness; 
and a sudden coolness to Suja appeared in his be¬ 
haviour. The wealth of his unfortunate guest be¬ 
came also an object for his avarice. Naturally un¬ 
generous, he determined to take advantage of mis ¬ 
fortune’ but he must do it with caution, for 
fear of opposing the current of the public opi¬ 
nion. He sent a message to Suja, requiring him 
to depart from his dominions. The impossibility 
of the thing was not admitted as an excuse. T he 
monsoons raged on the coast; the hills behind 
were impassable, and covered with storms, the 
violence of the season joined issue with the unre ¬ 
lenting fate of Suja. The unfeeling prince was 
obstinate. He issued his commands, because he 
knew they could not be obeyed. Suja sent his 
son to request a respite for a few days. He was 
accordingly indulged with a few days; but they 
only brought accumulated distress. 

Many of the adherents of the prince had been ” ; y unwm - 
lost in his march ; many, foreseeing his inevitable m “ 
fate, deserted him after his arrival at Arracan. 

Of fifteen hundred only forty remained ; and 
these were men of some rank, who were resolved 
to die with their benefactor and lord. The Sul¬ 
tana, the mother of his children, had been for 
some time dead; his second wife, three daughters, 
and two sons, composed his family. The few 
days granted by the raja were now expired ; 

$uja knew of no resource. To ask a longer in¬ 
dulgence was in vain • he perceived the inten¬ 
tions of the prince of Arracan, and he expected 
in silence his fate. A message in the mean time 
came from the raja, demanding in marriage the 
daughter of Suja: “ My misfortunes,’’ said the 
prince, “ were not complete, without, this insult. 

Go tell your master, that the race of Timur, 

though 




a o. 1660. though unfortunate, will never submit to dis-» 
tiig. U70 . j lon0ur J3at why does he search for a cause of 
dispute ? His inhumanity and avarice are too ob¬ 
vious to be covered by any pretence. Let him 
aft an open part ; and his boldness will atone for 
a portion of his crime.” 

distress* The raja was highly offended at the haughti¬ 
ness of the answer of Suja. But the people pitied 
the fugitive, and the prince durst not openly 
do an aft of flagrant injustice. To assassinate 
him in private was impossible, from the vigilance 
of his forty friends. A public pretence must be 
made to gain the wealth of Suja, and to ap¬ 
pease his enemies by his death. The report of a 
conspiracy against the raja was industriously 
spread abroad. It was affirmed that Suja had 
formed a design to mount the throne of Arracan, 
by assassinating its monarch. The thing was in 
itself improbable. How could a foreigner, with 
forty adherents, hope to rule a people of a dif¬ 
ferent religion with themselves. An account of the 
circumstances of the intended revolution was art¬ 
fully propagated. The people lost their respeft 
for Suja, in his character of an assassin. It was 
in vain he protested his innocence ; men who 
could give credit to such a plot, had too much 
weakness to be moved by argument. 
iMveArra* The raja, in a pretended terror, called sud- 1 
«st) V . c 1 ,tJ denly together his council. He unfolded to them 
the circumstances of the conspiracy, and he asked 
their advice. They were unanimously of opinion, 
that Suja and his followers should be immedi¬ 
ately sent away from the country. The raja 
was disappointed in his expectations ; he had 
hoped that death should be the punishment of 
projected murder. But the natural hospitality 
of the nobles of Arracan prevailed over his views. 
He, however, under the sanction of the deter¬ 
mination 
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initiation of his council, resolved to execute Ins a. o. ■«<>. 
own designs. The unfortunate prince, witli his 
family and his forty friends, were apprized of his 
intentions. They were encamped on a narrow 
plaitMudwete*' lay between a precipice and a river, 
which, issuing from Arracan, tails into the conn • 
try of Pegh. At either end of the plain a pass 
was formed between the rock and the river. Suja, 
with twenty of his men, possessed himself of one; „ 
and his son with the rest, stood n the other in 
arms. They saw the raja’s troops advancing; and 
Suja, with a smile on his countenance, addressed 
his few friends: 

“ The battle we are about to fight is unequal; ■ ,csc - s 
but, in our present situation, the issue must be 
fortunate. We contend not now for empire; nor 
even for life, but for honour. It is not fitting 
that Suja should die, without having his arms 
in his hands: to submit tamely to assassination, is 
beneath the dignity of his family and former 
fortune. But your case, my friends, is not yet 
so desperate. You have ftp wealth to be seized ; 
Aurungzebe has not placed a price upon your 
heads. Though the raja is destitute of gene¬ 
rosity, it is not in human nature to be wantonly 
cruel. You may escape with your lives, and 
leave me to my fate. There is one, however, 
who must remain with Suja. My son is involved 
with me in my adverse fortune; his crime Is in 
his blood. To spare his life, would deprive the 
raja of half his reward from Aurungzebe for 
procuring ray death.” 

His friends were silent, but they hurst into tears, bravery, 
They took their posts, and prepared themselves to 
receive with their swords the troops of the raja. 

The unfortunate women remained in their tent, 
in dreadful suspense ; till roused by the clashing 
of arms, they rushed forth with dishevelled hair. 

The 
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a . d . 1660. The men behaved with that elevated courage 
^ lg ' y ,o7Q ' which is raised by misfortune in the extreme. 
They twice repulsed the enemy, who, afraid of 
their swords, began to gall them with ar¬ 
rows from a distance. The greatest past of the 
friends of Suja were at length either slain or 
wounded. He himself still stood undaunted, and 
defended the pass against the cowardly troops of 
Arracan. They durst not approach hand to 
hand ; and their missive weapons flew wide of 
their aim. The officer who commanded the party, 
sent in the mean time some of his soldiers to the 
top of the precipice, to roll down stones on the 
prince and his gallant friends. One fell on the 
shoulder of Suja ; and he sunk down, being stun¬ 
ned with the pain. The enemy took advantage 
of his fall. They rushed forward, disarmed and 
bound him. 

was hurried into a canoe which lay ready 
on the river. The officer told him, that his or¬ 
ders were to send him down the stream to Pegu. 
Two of his friends threw themselves into the 
canoe, as they were pushing it away from the 
bank. The wife and the daughters of Suja, with 
cries which reached heaven, threw themselves 
headlong into the river. They were, however, 
brought ashore by the soldiers ; and carried 
away, together with the son of Suja, who was 
wounded, to the raja’s palace. The prince, sad 
and desolate, beheld their distress; and, in his sor¬ 
row, heeded not his own approaching fate. They 
had now rowed to the middle of the stream ; but" 
Iris eyes were turned toward the shore. The 
rowers, according to their instructions from the 
cruel raja, drew a large plug from the bottom 
of the canoe ; and throwing themselves into the 
river, were taken up by another canoe which had 
followed them for that purpose. The canoe was 

instantly 
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instantly filled with water. The unfortunate A D - 
prince and his two friends betook themselves to 5*3? 
swimming. They followed the other canoe; biit 
she,haste ned to the shore. The river was broad ; 
and at last, worn out with fatigue, Suja resigned 
himself to death. His two faithful friends at the 
same instant disappeared in the stream. 

Tiara Bam, the-favourite, the only wife of Su- i><#>raMe 
ja, was so famed for her wit and beauty, that Umity. 1 ”* 
many songs in her praise are still sung in Bengal. 

The gracefulness of her. person had cvSn become 
proverbial. When the raja came to wait upon 
her in the hararn, she attempted to stab him with 
a dagger which site had concealed. She, how¬ 
ever, was disarmed ; and perceiving that she was 
destined tor the arms of the murderer of her 
lord, in the madness of grief, rage, and despair, 
she disfigured her beautiful face with her own 
hands ; and at last found, with sad difficulty, a 
cruel death, by dashing her head against a stone. 

The three daughters ot Suja still remained; 
two of them found means, by poison, to put an 
end to their grief . The third was married to the 
raja: but she did not long survive what she rec¬ 
koned an indelible disgrace on the family of'Ti¬ 
mur. The son of Suja, who had defended him¬ 
self to the last, was at length overpowered, by 
means of stones roiled, down upon him from the 
rock. He was carried to thy* raja; and soon 
after, with his infant brother, fell a victim, by a 
cruel death, to the jealousy of that prince. 

Such was the melancholy end of Suja, and of R«fl £ a;on». 
all his family; a prince not less unfortunate than 
Daru, though of better abilities to oppose his 
fate. He was bold and intrepid in action, and 
far from being destitute of address. His personal 
courage was great; and he was even a stranger 
to political fear. Had lie, at the commencement 
vqc. ur. a a of 
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1660. of the war, been possessed of troops equal in va- 
° 7 ° ‘ lour to those of his brother, we-might probably 
have the misfortunes of Aurungzebe, and not 
those of Suja, to relate. But the effeminate na¬ 
tives of Bengal failed him in all his efforts. 
Personal courage in a general, assumes the ap¬ 
pearance of fear with a cowardly army. When 
Suja prevailed, the merit was his own ; when he 
failed, it was the fault of his army. No prince 
was ever more beloved than Suja; he never did 
a cruel, never an inhumane action, during his 
life. Misfortune, and even death itself, could 
not deprive him of all his friends ; and though 
his fate was not known in Hindostan for some 
years after his death, when it was heard, it filled 
every eye with tears. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Prudent • administration of Aunmgzebe — Ofaerva~ 
lions on his condnft-—His behaviour toward his 
second sonSolhvJn Shekd betrayed by the raja 
of Serinagur — He flies- — is taken — brought to 
Delhi—and imprisoned—An embassy from Per- 
sia—Shmv Allum declared heir-apparent—A 
famine—Wise and humane ccnduR of the em¬ 
peror—War in the Decan—Aurungzeh falls 
sick—-DistfaSHons at Delhi—Intrigues of Shaw 
Ahum—Recovery of the emperor—He demands 
the daughter of Data, and the Imperial jewels, 
from Shaw Jehdn—but is refused—His art to 
appease his father — Promotions . 

THE war with Suja, which was carried on in a.o. »«&>. 
the extremity of the empire, neither disturbed / 

the repose of Aunmgzebe, nor diverted his at- Reflections, 
tention from the civil affairs or the state, im¬ 
partial and decisive in his measures, he was even 
acknowledged to be a good prince, by those who 
recognized not his right to the throne ; anti men 
began to wonder how he, who was so just, could 
m so cruel. The people suffered little by the / 
civil war. The damage done by the marching 
and counter * marching of armies, was paid 
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Prudent ad¬ 
ministration 


out of the public treasury. An exa< 5 t discipline 
B ' had been observed by all parties; for the rivals 
for the crown of Hindustan, though in the field 
against one another, could not persuade them¬ 
selves that they were in an enemy’s country. The 
prince who prevailed in a province, extended 
not' the punishment of treason to those who sup¬ 
ported a competitor with their swords; and, 
what is scarce credible, not one man beyond the 
family of Timur, was either assassinated in pri¬ 
vate, or slain by the hands of public justice, 
during a civil war, so long, so bloody, and so va¬ 
rious in its events. 

The emperor, accustomed to business in bis 
long government of various provinces, was well 
acquainted with the whole detail of public affairs. 
Nothing was so minute as to escape his notice. 
He knew that the power and consequence of the 
prince depended upon the prosperity and happi¬ 
ness of the people; and he was even, from sel¬ 
fish views, an enemy to oppression, and an en- 
courager of agriculture and commercial industry. 
He established a per left security of property over 
all his dominions. The forms of justice were 
made loss intricate, and more expeditious than 
under former reigns. To corrupt a judge, was 
rendered for the first time a crime. The fees 
paid in the courts of judicature were ascertained 
with accuracy and precision ; and a delay in the 
execution of justice, subjected the judge to the 
payment of the loss sustained by the party ag¬ 
grieved. 

The course of appeals from inferior to superior 
courts was uninterrupted and free ; but to pre¬ 
vent a wanton exertion of this privilege, the 
appellant was severely fined, when his complaint 
against a judgment was found frivolous and ill- 
founded. The distributers of public justice, when 

their 
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their decrees were reversed, could not always 
screen themselves under a pretended error in 
judgment. Should the matter appear clear, they 
were turned out of their offices, as swayed by 

E artiality or bribery. Aurungzebe, soon after 
is accession to the throne, established a prece¬ 
dent of this kind. An appeal came before him 
in the presence of the nobles. The decision had 
been unjust. He sent for the judge, and told 
him in public, “This matter is clear and obvi¬ 
ous ; if you have no abilities to perceive it in 
that light, you are unfit for your place, as a weak 
man ; if you suffered yourself to be overcome by 
presents, you are an unjust man, and therefore 
unworthy of your office.” Having thus repri¬ 
manded the judge, he divested him of his em¬ 
ployment, and dismissed him with ignominy from 
his presence. 

But this is the fair side of the character of Au¬ 
rungzebe. Dark and determined in his policy, Con j u a. 
he broke through every restraint to accomplish his 
designs. He pointed in a diredt line to the goal 
of ambition ; and he cared not by what means 
he removed whatever objedt obstrudted his way. 

He either believed that morality was inconsistent 
with the great tradt of government; or, he adled 
as if he believed it ; and lie sometimes descended 
into a vicious meanness, which threw discredit on 
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his abilities, as well as upon his honesty. He 
"held the cloak of religion between his adtions 
and the vulgar ; and impiously thanked the Divi¬ 
nity for a success which he owed to his own 
wickedness. When he was murdering and per¬ 
secuting his brothers and their families, he was 
building a magnificent mosque at Delhi, as an 
offering to God for his assistance to him in the 
civil wars. lie adted as high priest at the conse¬ 
cration of this temple ; and made a pradtice of 
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’oTo? attending divine serv ice there, in Uie humble dress 
of a Fasier. But when he lifted one hand to 
the Divinity, he, with the other, signed warrants 
for the assassination of his relations. 

During the civil wars which convulsed the em¬ 
pire, all remained quiet in the Decan, The pru¬ 
dent management of Mahoinrned Mauzim, the 
second son of Aunmgzebe, prevented the lately 
conquered provinces from shaking off the yoke. 
That prince, with a great share of his father’s 
abilities, exceeded him if possible in coolness arid 
self-denial. He knew the stem jealousy of the 
emperor; and he rather affc&ed the humility of 
a slave, than the manly confidence of a son. He 
was no stranger to the facility with which his 
father could sacrifice every thing to his own se¬ 
curity ; and he looked upon him as an enemy who 
watched his motions, more than in the light of a 
parent who would grant indulgences for errors. 
He knew that the best means for preventing the 
suspicions of Aurungzebe, was to copy his own 
art. He attested to love business ; lie was hum¬ 
ble and self-denied in his professions, destitute of 
presumption, and full of devotion. 

Aurungzebe, whose penetrating eye saw some 
design lurking in secret behind the conduct of 
Mauzim, insinuated to that prince, that to reign 
was a delicate situation*;, that sovereigns must be 
jealous even of their own shadows ; and, as for 
him self, he was resolved never to become a sacri¬ 
fice to the ambition of a son. Mauzim knew the 
intention of the speech, but he seemed not to un¬ 
derstand it ; and he redoubled his attention to 
those arts which had already, in a great measure, 
lulled asleep the watchful suspicions of his fa-, 
ther. He remitted the revenue to the capital, 
with great regularity arid precision. He practised, 
in his expences, ..the economy arid frugality 

which 
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which his hither loved. In appearance, and even a. _d. .««. 
perhaps from constitution, an enemy to effeminate . ' g, ^° 7 ^‘ 
pleasures, without vanity enough for pomp and 
magnificence, his court seemed like the cell of a 
hermit, who grudged to others the indulgences 
for which he had no taste himself. All this art, 
however, prevailed not with Aurungzebe to con¬ 
tinue him in his viceroyship of the Decan. He 
knew, from his own experience, how dangerous 
it is to continue the government of a rich pro¬ 
vince long in the hands of a prince of abilities. 

He, therefore, recalled Mauzim to court, and 
gave his high office to Shaista Chan. 

The attention of Aurungzebe turned from Expedient.^ 
Bengal to another quarter, upon receiving cer- man. 
tain intelligence of the flight of Suja to Arracan. 

Soliman still remained inclosed in the mountains 
of Serinagur, under the protection of the raja. 

The emperor did not think himself firmly fixed 
on the throne, whilst any of the family of Dara 
remained out of his hands. He applied through 
Joy Singh, who, from being of the same religion 
with the rtija, had great influence over him, to 
the prince of Serinagur. He tempted his ava¬ 
rice, and lie wrought upon his fears. The raja, 
being averse to be thought dishonourable, hesi¬ 
tated, contrary to the bias of his passions. He, 
however, connived at an invasion of his country 
to reconcile his people, by an appearance of ne¬ 
cessity, to the delivering up of the prince. The 
troops who entered his country with pretended 
hostilities, carried to him the price set upon the 
head of Soliman. 

The unfortunate youth, being apprized of hiss e i«d, 
danger, fled over the frightful mountains which 
separate Serinagur from Tibet. Three friends 
accompanied him in this impradticable attempt. 

The sides of these mountains are Covered with 

a a 4 impervious 
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impervious forests, the haunt's of beasts of prey ; 
on their top dwells a perpetual storm. Rapid u- 
vers and impassable torrents occupy the vallies ; 
except where some brushwood here and there 
bales dangerous and venomous snakes. It was 
then the rainy season; and mist .and darkness 
covered the. desert with additional horror. The 
unhappy fugitives, not daring to trust any guide, 
lost their way. When they thought themselves 
on the borders of Tibet, they were again within 
sight oi Serinagur. Worn out with fatigue, thev 
took shelter under a rock, where they were dis¬ 
covered by a shepherd, who gave them refresh¬ 
ment, but at the same time informed the raja of 
what he had seen. That chief sent his son with 
a party to seize Soliman. The prince was asleep 
when they arrived in sight ; but lie was roused 
by one of his three friends who kept the watch. 
I hey took to their arms. The young raja plied 
them with arrows from a distance, and two of 
the prince’s companions were slain. He himself 
was wounded. He fell under this unequal mode 
oi attack ; and was brought bound into the pre¬ 
sence of the raja. 


That prince began to excuse his breach of 


hospitality by public necessity. He diminished 
the independence of his own situation, and mag¬ 
nified the power of Aurungzebe. “ To seize 
an unfortunate fugitive,” said Soliman, « is a 
crime ; but it is aggravated by the insult of mak¬ 
ing an apology, for what heaven and mankind 
abhor Take your reward for my life ; it alle- 
'v'.ates the misfortunes of my situation, that now 
1 owe you nothing for the friendship which you 
exhibited upon my arrival in your dominions.” 
He turned his eyes in silence to the ground ; 
and, without a murmur, permitted himself to he 
carried prisoner to Delhi. The emperor affected 

to 
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to be displeased, that the unhappy prince hadA.D.iseu 
fallen into his hands. To leave him at large v—„—- 
was impossible ; and even the walls of a pri¬ 
son were not a sufficient security, against tiie 
designs which the disaffected might form in his 
favour. He ordered him to be brought into the 
hall of audience, in the presence of all the nobles ; 
even the chief ladies of the haram were indulged 
with a sight of a young prince, as famous for his 
exploits,"as for his misfortunes. 

When he had entered the outer gate of the Brought b?- 
palace, the chains were struck off from his feet; cul ' 
but the fetters of gold were left upon his hands. 

The whole court were struck with the stately 
gracefulness of his person; they were touched 
with grief at Ins melancholy fate. .Many of the 
nobles could not refrain from tears ; the ladies ot 
the haram weeped aloud behind the screens. Even 
the heart of Aurungzebe began to relent; and 
a placid anxiety seemed to wander over his face. 

Soliman remained silent, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground. 1 ‘ Tear nothing, feoliman Sheko, 
said the emperor ; “ I am not cruel, but cau¬ 
tious. Your father fell as a man destitute of all 
religion; but you shall be treated well.” The 
prince bowed 'his head; and then raised his 
hands as high as his tetters would permit, ac¬ 
cording to the custom in the Imperial presence. 

He then addressed himself to the emperor. “ If 
my death is necessary for the safety of Aurung- 
zebe, let me presently die, for I am reconciled 
to my fate. But let me not linger in prison, 
to languish away by degrees, by the means of 
draughts, which deprive the mind ot reason, 
when they enfeeble the body.” This alluded 
to an infusion of poppy, which the imprisoned 
princes were forced to drink in Gualiar. It ema¬ 
ciated 
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j mttlVu ciated tlle,n exceedingly, their strength ami un~ 
T—*—* derstanding left them by degrees, they became 
torpid and insensible, .till they were at last re¬ 
lieved by death. The emperor desired him to rest 
satisfied that no design was entertained against his 
life, lie was sent that very night to Agra, and 
soon alter ordered to Gualiar, with the prince 
Mahommed, the emperor s eldest son. 
framfiJL Ti,e imprisonment of Soliman put an end to 
^;" r - the fears of Aurungzebe. He found himself 
firmly seated on the throne ; and mankind were 
imwilling to disturb the tranquillity which .they 
e njoyed under his prudent administration. Peace 
prevailed all over rhe empire. The most distant 
and inaccessible provinces became pervious to liis 
authority. He extinguished party, by retaining 
no appearance of revenge against those who had 
opposed his elevation. He made friends of his 
enemies by conferring.upon them favours; and 
he secured the faith of his friends by reposing in, 
them his confidence. The neighbouring states, 
who had remainc 1 unconcerned spedhitors of the 
civil wars, acknowledged the rigid which Au¬ 
rungzebe had acquired by his fortune and ad¬ 
dress. An ambassador arrived from Shaw Abas 
the Second of Persia, to felicitate him on his 
accession to the throne ; and be was followed by 
another from Suja, king of the western Tartary. 

1 he emperor s pride was flattered by the acquies¬ 
cence of these two powerful monarchy, in his 
title to the crown. He received their representa¬ 
tives with unusual pomp ; and at the same time 
that lie gratified the princes with magnificent 
presents, he enriched the ambassadors with very 
considerable sums of money. 

T ^ e f< % ot <; he prince Mahommed had to- 
heir oftiie tally estranged from him the affections of his 
< ’ ,npir# ‘ father : his obstinacy and dating disposition had 
f rendered 
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rendered him an object of terror to' the provident 
mind of Aurungzebe. That monarch had re- —/ 

solved to keep him always a close prisoner in 
Goaliar : he, however, allowed him a household, 
and the company of women. This humane treat¬ 
ment had raised the hopes of the prince of being 
speedily released. He wrote to his father peni¬ 
tential letters; but they produced no answer. 
Mahommedf in the vigour of his own mind, had 
a crime which could not be forgiven. Mauzim, 
the second son, took advantage of his brother’s 
misfortune. He redoubled his attention to his 
father’s orders ; and seemed to obey with so much 
humility, that he eradicated all fears ot wishing 
to command from his suspicious mind, lo cut 
off the hopes of Mahommed, as well as to secure 
the affections of Mauzim, the latter was publicly 
declared heir of the empire, and his name chang¬ 
ed to that of Shaw Allum, or, King of the 
World. A son was soon after born to that prince ; 
and his birth was celebrated with uncommon 
splendour and festivity. 

In the midst of this public joy, the news of aAtoJfai 
dreadful calamity was received at court. A pro¬ 
digious famine, occasioned by the uncommon 
drought of the season, which burnt up the harvest, 
prevailed in different parts of India. Ihe empe¬ 
ror exerted himself with a humanity unsuitable 
to his behaviour toward his own family, to allevi¬ 
ate the distress of his subjects. He remitted the 
taxes that were due ; he employed those already 
collected in the purchase of corn, which was 
distributed among the poorer sort. He even ex¬ 
pended immense sums out of the treasury, in con¬ 
veying grain by land as well as by water into 
the interior provinces, from Bengal and the 
countries which lie on the five branches of the 
Indus, as having suffered less on account of the 

great 
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^6f>'.g re at rivers by which they are watered. The grant 
Vv~>’ 80 C( >nveyed was purchased, at any price, with 
tiie public money; and it was re-sold at a very 
moderate rate. The poorer sort were supplied, 
at. fixed places, with a. certain quantity, without 
any consideration whatever. The activity of the 
emperor, and his wise regulations, carried relief 
through every corner of Ins dominions. Whole 
provinces were delivered from impending destruc¬ 
tion, and many millions of lives were saved. 

This humane attention to the safety of his sub- 
tuning, jetts, obliterated from then minds all objections to 
his former conducft. He even began to be virtu¬ 
ous. Idle ambition which made him wade through 
blood to the throne, inclined him to the pursuit 
of fame, which can only be acquired by virtue. 
“ No man,” observes a Persian author, “ is a 
ty rant for the sake of evil. Passion perverts the 
judgment, a wrong judgment begets opposition, 
and opposition is the cause of cruelty, bloodshed, 
and civil war. When all opposition is conquered, 
the sword of vengeance is sheathed, and the de¬ 
stroyer of mankind becomes the guardian of the 
human species.” Such are the reflections of a 
writer, who published the history of Aurvmgzebe 
in the heart of his court; and that they were just, 
appears from his having the. boldness to make 
them. To alleviate the calamity which had fal¬ 
len on the people, was the principal, if not the 
sole, business of the emperor during the third 
year ot his reign. A favourable season succeeded 
to his care ; and the empire soon wore its former 
face of prosperity. 

In the month of September of the year 166 J, 
the news of the breaking out of a war on the 
frontiers of the Decan, was brought to Aumng- 
zebe. The Imperial governor, Shaista Chan, irri¬ 
tated at the depredatory incursions of the subjects 
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©fSewaji, prince of Cokin,-or Cone an, on the a. n. wg. 
coast of Malabar,, led an army into his country. 

Sewij.i, unable to cope with the Imperialists in 
the field, retired into the heart of his dominions 
to levy troops; and left his frontier towns ex¬ 
posed, They fell, one by one, before the power 
ofShaista, and that lord at length sat down be¬ 
fore Chagna, one of the principal places, both 
for consequence and strength, in the province of 
Cokin. It was situated on a high rock, steep 
and inaccessible on every side. The utmost ef¬ 
forts of Shaista were baffled. He had made 
breaches in the parapet, on the edge of the rock, 
but he could not ascend with, an assault. When 
he attempted to apply scaling ladders, the be¬ 
sieged rolled clown huge stones upon him, and 
crushed whole squadrons of his troops. To raise 
the siege, would bring disgrace ; to take the 
place, seemed now impossible. 

Shaista, in the mean time, fell upon an ‘mge-ewist^ 
liiows contrivance, which produced the desired 
efferit. A hill rose, at some distance from the 
fort; from the top of which, every thing which 
passed within the walls could be seen through a 
spy-glass. The captain-general stood frequently 
on this hill to reconnoitre the place. He observed 
that, at a certain hour every day, the garrison, 
was supplied with ammunition from a magazine in 
the centre of the fort. He had no mortars in his 
train; it having been found impossible to carry 
them across the immense ridge of mountains which 
separate the Decan from Malabar. He, how¬ 
ever, fell upon an effectual expedient. The wind 
blowing fresh from the hill upon the town, he let 
fly a paper-kite, which concealed a blind match, 
at the Very instant that the garrison was supply¬ 
ing themselves with powder from the magazine. 

He permitted it to drop in the midst; by an 
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a. n. i6fii. accident, the match fell upon some powder which 
i >£ ' v , ° 72 ' happened to be strewed around. The fire com- 
municatecf with the magazine; and the whole 
went off with a. dreadful explosion, which shook 
the country, threw down the greatest part of 
the fort, and buried the most of the garrison in 
the ruins. The Moguls ascended in the con¬ 
fusion ; and those who had escaped the shock, 
fell by the sword. 

The emperor was so much pleased with the 
expedition of Shaista into Malabar, that he re¬ 
solved to reinforce him, to complete the conquest 
of Cokin. The Maraja, who, for his desertion 
of Dara, had been placed in the government of 
Guzerat, was ordered to march to join Shaista 
with twenty thousand horse. That prince, fond 
of the activity and tumult of expedition, obeyed 
the Imperial mandate without hesitation. Pie 
arrived in the camp before the news of his 
march had reached the captain-general. Being 
naturally haughty and violent, he disapproved of 
Shaista’s mode of carrying on the war. He pre¬ 
tended that he was sent to assist him with his 
counsel as well as with his arms; and that he 
was resolved, if he did not alter his plan, to 
complete the conquest of Cokin with his own 
troops. Shaista would relinquish no part of his 
power. He commanded him, upon his allegiance, 
to obey. The Maraja was provoked beyond mea¬ 
sure, at a treatment so humiliating to his pride. 
He thwarted privately the measures of the cap¬ 
tain-general ; and that lord began to exercise 
over him all the rigour of authority. 

The Maraja, whose honour was not proof 
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against his more violent passions, formed a plot 
against Shaista’s life. The nobles of the first 
rank are permitted, by the patent of their crea¬ 
tion, to have, among their other marks of dignity, 

a band 
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a band of nmsic, consisting of drums, fifes, a. d. >«sj. 

trumpets, cymbals, and other warlike instruments, u._. v _• 

These have an apartment over the gates of their 
palaces in cities; in the camp a tent near that of 
their lord is assigned to them ; whore they relieve 
one another, and play, when not prohibited, night 
and day. The Mara]a, under a pretence that 
the captain-general was much • pleased with their 
music, sent them one night a present of five 
hundred roupees, in. their master’s name; and 
commanded them to continue to play till next 
morning. They accordingly struck up alter sup¬ 
per ; and made a prodigious noise. Shaista, not 
averse to music, took no notice of this uncom¬ 
mon attention in his band. 

When the camp became silent toward midnight. Hi* p]»* «* 
theMaraja who, having a correspondence with 
Sewaji, had admitted a small party of the enemy 
into the camp, ordered them to steal, unper¬ 
ceived, into the quarter of the captain-general. 

They, accordingly, passed the guards, and, cut¬ 
ting their way through the screens which sur¬ 
rounded the tents of Shaista, entered that in 
which he slept. They searched in the dark for his 
bed. He awakened. Alarmed at their w hisper¬ 
ing, he started and seized a lance, which was 
the first weapon that met his hand. He, at that, 
instant, received a blow with a sword, which cut 
off three of his fingers, and obliged him to drop 
the lance. He called out aloud to the guards ; 
but the noise of the music.drowned his voice. 

He groped for the weapon ; and with it defended 
his head from their swords. His son, who slept 
in the next tent, alarmed by the noise, rushed in 
with a lighted torch in his hand. The father and 
Son fell then upon the assassins. Murderers are 
always cowards. They fled; but the son of Shaista 
expired of the wounds which he received in the 
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A..D. 1664. conflict; and the father himself recovered with 
much difficulty. 

the captain. The Maraja, in the mean time, came, in 
seeming consternation, to the quarter of the 
general. He lamented the accident; and con¬ 
descended to take the command of the army till 
he should recover. The officers suspected the 
pr ince of the assassination; but he had cut off 
the channels which could carry home a proof. 
Silence prevailed over the camp; and, though 
Shaista was not slain, the Maraja possessed every 
advantage which he had expected from the mur¬ 
der. Aurungzebe, from his perfect knowledge 
of the disposition of the Maraja, was satisfied of 
his guilt. It would not, however, be either 
prudent or effectual to order him to appear to 
answer for his crimes, in the presence : he knew 
that his boldness was equal to his wickedness. 
He therefore suppressed his resentment, and 
drew a veil on his designs, to lull the prince 
into security. He affedled to lament the acci¬ 
dent which had befallen to his general; but he 
rejoiced that the management of the war had 
come into such able hands. 

fcallickf 16 When the affairs of Aurungzebe wore the most 
promising aspect, he was near losing, by his own 
death, the empire which he had acquired by the 
murder of his relations. On the twenty-fifth of 
May he fell into a fever. His distemper was so vio¬ 
lent, that he was almost deprived of his reason. His 
tongue was seized with a palsy; he lost his speech; 
and all despaired of his recovery. The people 
were silent; and looked forward for a sudden 
revolution. Intrigues for the empire commenced. 
The lords met in private in their palaces; the 
court, the haram, were full of schemes. It 
was already whispered abroad, that lie was ac¬ 
tually dead. Some regretted him as an able prince, 

some 
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some as a great general; many were of opinion, a,0.^614. 
that, heaven had interfered in punishing his in- 
justice to his relations. His sister the princess 
Roshinara, who had possessed bis confidence, was 
thought to conceal his death till her own plans 
for the succession of his younger son to the throne 
should be ripe for execution. 

Uncertain and improbable rumours were, in Consterna. 
the mean time, circulated, and swallowed with p^k. 
avidity by the people. Their affections for the 
old emperor being still entire, they created fic¬ 
tions to flatter their wishes. The Maraja, they 
said, was in full march to release him from con¬ 
finement. Mob abet., ever averse to \urungzebe, 
was on his way with an army for the same pur¬ 
pose, from Cabul; and had already passed La¬ 
hore. The people of Agra, they affirmed, \Vere 
actuated by tumult and commotion ; the garrison 
of the citadel was mutinous, and Etabar, who 
commanded in the place, waited only for the 
news of the death of the new emperor to open 
the gates to his ancient lord. Though it was 
impossible that these fictions could have any pro¬ 
bable foundation, from the shortness of the time, 
they were received with implicit faith by a cre¬ 
dulous multitude. The very shopkeepers and 
artizans neglected their business for news. They 
gathered together in groups; and one continued 
whisper of important and incredible events flew 
over all the streets of Delhi. 

The prince Shaw Allum was not, in the mean shawAiium 
time, idle. Tie secretly waited upon many of 
the nobility, and solicited their interest, with 
large promises of gratitude and advantage, in the 
event of his' father’s demise. Roshinara, who 
was best acquainted with the intentions of the 
emperor, insinuated, that the succession was to 
fall on Akb&r, as yet but a boy. Both parties 
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. 1664, averred, however, in public, that at present there 
Io74 ' was no occasion for a new prince. Aurungzebe him¬ 
self, they said, only managed the empire during 
the debility of mind which his illness had brought 
upon Shaw Jehan. That monarch, continued 
they, being now recovered, will resume the reins 
of government, and dispose of the succession in 
favour of any of his posterity whom he shall think 
worthy of the throne of the Moguls. The peo¬ 
ple already believed themselves under the go¬ 
vernment of the old emperor. The nobility en¬ 
tertained no resolution of that kind. Their ac¬ 
quiescence under Aurungzebe, had rendered them 
afraid of the restoration of his father. They 
knew that the Maraja and Mohabet, who still 
professed themselves the friends of the latter, 
would, in the event of his enlargement, carry all 
before them ; and feared the violence of the first, 
as much as they dreaded the abilities of the se¬ 


cond. 

Anxiety Etabar, who commanded the citadel of Agra, 
seemed now to have the fate of the empire in his 
hands. To open the gates to Shaw Jehan, was 
to involve all in confusion ; though it might be 
expected that, from the attachment of the people 
to their ancient sovereign, tumult and commotion 
would soon subside. Aurungzebe, in the short 
intervals of his excessive pain, applied his mind 
to business. He gathered the sense of the people 
from the dark anxiety which covered the features 
of his attendants. He called his son Shaw Allum 
before him. He desired him to keep himself in 
readiness, in case of his death, to ride post to 
Agra, and to take the merit of releasing Shaw 
Jehan. “ Your only hopes of empire, and even 
the safety of your person,” said he, “ will de¬ 
pend upon the gratitude of your grandfather. 
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Let not, therefore, any other person deprive you a. d . um. 
of that advantage.” He then called for pen mid |' llg v lc ^‘ 
ink, and wrote to Etabar, to keep a strict 
watch, upon the emperor : “ As ray death is not 
certain,” said Aurungzebe, “ let not your fears 
persuade you to trust to the gratitude of any 
man.” 

The anxiety shewn by the emperor on the or- of wrung, 
casion, convinced mankind that he thought his **'*• 
own recovery doubtful. The lords quitted the 
palace, and each began to prepare against the 
worst events. He sent, cm the fifth day, a sum- 
.mons to all the nobility to come to the hall of 
audience. He ordered himseh:’to be carried into 
the assembly ; and he requested them, from his 
bed, to prevent tumults and commotions. “ A 
lion,” said he, alluding to his father, “ is chain¬ 
ed up; and it is not your interest to permit him 
to break loose. He is exasperated by real inju¬ 
ries ; and he fancies more than he feels.” He 
then called for the great seal of the empire, which 
he had entrusted to the princess Roshinara. He 
ordered it to be sealed up in a silken bag, with 
his private signet, and to be placed by his side. 

His exertion to speak to the nobles, threw him into 
a swoon. They thought him dead. A murmur 
fjevv around. lie, however, recovered himself; 
and ordering Joy Singh, and some of the principal 
lords, to approach, ne took them by the hand. 

Day after day he was thus brought into the pre¬ 
sence of the nobility . All intrigues ceased at the 
hopes of his recovery. On the tenth day of his 
illness, the fever began to leave him, and on the 
thirteenth, though weak, he was apparently out of 
danger. The storm that was gathering, sub¬ 
sided at once. A serene calm succeeded; and 
people wondered wbv their minds had been agi- 
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Hig ion" tatc ^ anti discomposed, by the hopes and fears of 
'—L v —' revolution and change. 

He recovers. The sickness of Aurungzebe was productive of 
a discovery of importance, to a monarch ot his 
jealous and provident disposition. He found that 
Shaw Allum, whom he had designed for his suc¬ 
cessor in the throne, had shewn more eagerness in 
forwarding the schemes ot his own ambition, than 
anxiety for the recovery of his father. He also 
found, from the reception given to the solicitations 
of the prince by the nobility, that his influence 
was too inconsiderable to secure to him the un¬ 
disturbed possession ot the empire. His pride was 
hurt by the first; his prudence penetrated into 
the cause of the second. He had long thought 
the self-denial of his son to be a cloke for some 
deep-laid design ; and an accident had convinced 
him of the truth of what he had suspected before. 
The mother of Shaw Allum was only the daugh¬ 
ter of a petty raja. Aurungzebe had, on ac¬ 
count of her beauty, taken her to wife ; but the 
meanness of her birth had left a kind of disgrace 
on her son in the eyes of the nobles, who re¬ 
vered the high blood of the house of Timur. 
The emperor, therefore, in his youngest son, 
found a remedy against the objections ot the no¬ 
bility to Shaw Allum. That prince was born tp 
Aurungzebe by the daughter ot Shaw Nawaz, 
of the Imperial house of Sefi. The Persian no¬ 
bility, who were numerous in the service of the 
empire, discovered a great attachment to Akbar ; 
and even the Moguls preferred him, on account of 
the purity of his blood, to his brother. The 
affections of the emperor were also in his favour; 
and he now seriously endeavoured to pave his way 
to the succession. 

His demands When the family of Dara had, with the unfor¬ 
tunate prince, fallen into the hands of Au¬ 
rungzebe, 
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rungzebe, that monarch had, at the request of a. d. 1664 
his father and the princess Jebanara, delivered lu/4 ,' 


over the only daughter of Dara into their hands. 

Site remained in the prison at Agra with her 
grandfather. Aurungzebe, upon his recovery, 
wrote a letter, full of professions of regard, to his 
father; and he concluded it with a formal demand 
of the daughter of Dara, for his son Akbar; 
hoping, by that connexion, to secure the influ¬ 
ence of the young prince among the nobles. 

The fierce spirit of Shaw Jehan took fire ; Jeha- 
nara’s indignation arose. They rejected the pro¬ 
position with disdain ; and the old emperor re¬ 
turned for answer, that the insolence of Au¬ 
rungzebe was equal to his crimes. The young 
princess was, in the mean time, alarmed. She 
feared force, where entreaty had not prevailed; 

She concealed a dagger in her bosom ; and de¬ 
clared, that she would suffer death a hundred 
tunes over, before she would give her hand to the 
son of her father’s murderer. Shaw Jehan did 
not fail to acquaint Aurungzebe of her resolution, 
in her own words ; and that prince, with his 
usual prudence, desisted from his design. He 
even took no notice of the harshness of his fa¬ 
ther’s letter. He wrote to him, soon after, for 
some of the Imperial jewels, to adorn his throne. 

“ Let him govern with more justice,” said Shaw 
Jehan ; “ for equity and clemency arc the only 
jewels that can adorn a throne. I am weary of 
his avarice. Let me hear no more of precious 
stones. The hammers are ready which will crush 
them to dust, when he importunes me for them 
again.” 

Aurungzebe received the reproaches of his fa- on iu> i ra . 
ther with his wonted coolness. He even wrote K ed 
back to Agra, that “ to offend the emperor 
was far from being the intention of his dutiful 
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K1664, servant. Let Shaw Jehati keep his jewels,” said 
ji*s- j ie ^ “nay more, let him command all those of 


Aurungzebe. His amusements constitute a part 
oJ the happiness of his son.” The old emperor 
■was struck with this conduct. He knew it. to be 
feigned ; but the power of his son to enforce his 
requests gave value to his moderation. He ac¬ 
cordingly sent to him a present of jewels, with a 
part of the ensigns of Imperial dignity, to the 
value of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
He accompanied them with a short letter; 
” Take these, which I. am destined to wear no 
mote. Tour fortune has prevailed.—But your 
moderation has more power than your fortune 
over Shaw Jehan. Wear them with dignity ; and 
make some amends to your family for their mis¬ 
fortunes, by your own renown.” Aurungzebe 
burst into tears upon the occasion; and lie was 
thought sincere. The spoils of Suja were, on 
the same day, presented at the foot of his throne. 
His fears being now removed, there was room 
left for humanity. He ordered them from his 
sight, and then retired, in a melancholy mood, 
from the hall of audience. 

sw a Hum During these transactions at. court, Shaw Al- 

te; he him was- commissioned by his father to take the 
command of the Imperial army in the Decan ; 
Shaista being r ndered unfit for that charge, by 
the wounds which lie had received from the as¬ 
sassins armed against him by the Maraja. The 
forwardness of the prince in making a party 
during his father’s illness, adhered to the mind of 
Aurungzebe ; but he concealed his sentiments on 
that subject. There, however, subsisted a cool ¬ 
ness, which the accurate observers of human na¬ 
ture could plainly perceive, in the conduct of 
the emperor ; and his abridging the power and 
revenue of his son, when he appointed him to 

the 
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e government of the Ocean, shewed that he 
distrusted his loyalty. Men, who are willing- to 
suppose that Aurungzebe sacrificed every other 
passion to ambition, affirm, that he became even 
careless about the life of his son ; and they re¬ 
late a story to support the justice of the observa¬ 
tion. A lion issuing from a forest not far dis¬ 
tant from Delhi, did a great deal of mischief in 
the open country. The emperor, in an assembly 
of the nobles, coolly ordered his sou to bring 
him the skin of the lion ; without permitting him 
to make the necessary preparations for this dan¬ 
gerous species of hunting. Shaw Allum, whose 
courage was equal to his reservedness and mode¬ 
ration, cheerfully obeyed ; and when the master 
of the huntsmen proposed to provide him with 
nets, he said: “ No; Aurungzebe, when at my 
age, feared not to attack any beast of prey, 
without formal preparations.” He succeeded in 
his attempt ; and brought the lion’s skin to his 
father. 

The arrival of the prince in the Decan super Detto 
s^iecl the Maraja, who, during the illness of Sha - zerat. 
ista, commanded the army. He requested to be 
permitted to return to his government of Guze- 
rat; but it had been conferred upon Mohabet. 
This lord, during the troubles which convulsed 
the empire, remained quiet in his government of 
the city and province of Cabul. He retained his 
loyalty to Shaw Jehan ; and executed the duties 
of his office in the name of that prince. After 
the death of Dara, and the flight of Suja beyond 
the limits of the empire, he saw an end to all 
the hopes of the restoration of his ancient lord. 

He, therefore, began to listen to the proposals 
of Aurungzebe. That prince informed him, 
that instead of his being offended at his attach¬ 
ment to his ancient lord, he was much pleased 
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^with his loyalty. That such honour, conclu&f 
• and bravery, as those of Mohabet, far from raising 
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the jealousy of the reigning prince, were deemed 
bv him as valuable acquisition * to his empire ; 
and that to shew the sincerity of his professions, 
he had sent him a commission to govern, in quali¬ 
ty of viceroy, the opulent kingdom of Guzerat. 
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CHAP. V. 

Recovery of the emperor—Progress to Cashmire —• 
Disturbances in Guzerat—Conquest of Assam— 

Death and charafler of Meer Jimla — Insurrec¬ 
tion of Fa kief S' — quelled—An universal peace —. 

Death of the prince Mahommed—War with, Se- 
ivdji—Death of the emperor Shaw Jehdn — 
Anecdotes of his private life—Grief of Aurung- 
z ebe—Strange condudl and f ight of Seivdji — 

T 'he Marajci discontented—War against Ar- 
racdn—Chittagong reduced. 

THOUGH Aurungzebe was judged out of 
danger on the thirteenth day of his illness, his dis- >—> 
order hung upon him for more than two months. gSSJXS? 
His application to business was an enemy to the 
speedy restoration of his health ; but the annual 
rains, which commenced in July, having render¬ 
ed the air more cool, his fever entirely left him, 
and he soon regained his former strength. His 
physipians advised him to avoid, by an expedition 
to Cashmire, the heat of the ensuing season; and 
his favourite sister Roshinara, whose counsel he 
generally followed, being very desirous of visit¬ 
ing that delightful country, persuaded him to 
prepare for his progress. The affairs of the em¬ 
pire had become settled with his returning health. 

The 
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The hopes of novelty had subsided in the minds 
of the people ; and the precision with which go¬ 
vernment was carried on, left room for neither 
their hopes nor their fears. The superficial 
judges of things, however, blamed the emperor 
for quitting the centre of his dominions, whilst 
his father remained a prisoner in his own capital. 
Aurungzebe judged of the future by the past; 
the nobles were tired of revolution and war, and 
the vulgar-are seldom mutinous or troublesome, 
where no glaring oppression exists. 

About the middle of December 1644 , the em¬ 
peror, after a tedious preparation for his progress, 
left Delhi, and moved toward Lahore, at which 
city he arrived, by slow marches, at. the end of 
seven weeks. The army which accompanied him 
in this tour, consisted of near fifty thousand men, 
exclusive of the retinues of his nobles, and the 
necessary followers of the camp. The heavy bag¬ 
gage and artillery kept the common highway, 
but the emperor himself deviated often into the 
country, to enjoy the diversion of hunting. The 
princess Roshinara, fond of pomp and magnifi¬ 
cence, was indulged in her favourite passion by 
the splendour of her cavalcade, The emperor, 
who in a great measure owed his success to the 
intelligence which she had from time to time 
transmitted to him from the. haram, shewed him¬ 
self grateful. Her jealousy of the influence of 
Jehanara over her father first attached her to the 
interests of Aurungzebe; and the partiality shewn 
by her sister to Dara, naturally threw Roshinara 
into the scale of his foe. Her abilities rendered 
her fit for politics and intrigue ; and the warmth 
of her constitution, which she could not conse¬ 
crate to pleasure, adapted her for business and 
action. 
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The progress of the prince did not obstruct the a. n. 1664- 
necessary business of the state. Attended by all t lg, 1 ° 74 ' 
his officers, the decisions of each department toCathuui*. 
were carried from the camp to every corner of 
the empire. Expresses stood ready on horseback 
at every stage ; and the Imperial mandates were 
dispatched to the various provinces as soon as 
they were sealed in the tent of audience. The 
nobles, as was customary in the capital, attended 
daily the presence; and appeals were discussed 
every morning as regularly as when the emperor 
remained at Delhi. The petitioners followed the 
court ; and a small allowance from the public 
treasury was assigned to them, as a compensation 
for their additional expence in attending the Im¬ 
perial camp. In this manner Aurungzebe arriv¬ 
ed at Caslunire. The beauty, the cool and salu¬ 
brious air of that country, induced him to relax 
Ids mind for a short time from business. He 


wandered over that charming valley, after a va¬ 
riety of pleasures; and he soon recovered that 
vigour of constitution which his attention to pub¬ 
lic business, as well as his late sickness, had great¬ 
ly impaired. 

The universal peace which had encouraged the £>i«uA- 
emperor to undertake his progress to Cashmire, ance * 
was not of long continuance. Disturbances broke 
out in the kingdom of Guzerat. The rajas of 
the mountains, thinking the tribute which they 
paid to the empire too high, rebelled. Rai 
Singh was chosen chief of the confederacy. They 
joined their forces, and issuing from their narrow 
vallies, presented a considerable army in the 
open country. Cuttub, a general of experience, 
was ordered against them with the troops stationed 
in the adjacent provinces. He arrived before the 
rebels, and encamped in their presence. Both 
armies entrenched themselves, and watched the 
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motions of each other. The commanders were 
determined not to fight at a disadvantage ; and 
they continued to harass one another with flying 
parties, whilst the main bodies remained in their 
respective ••amps. Slight skirmishes happened 
every day, m which neither side arrogated to 
themselves any great advantage. 

The mountaineers, being chiefly of the Raja- 
put tribe, at length resolved to continue no longer 
inactive. The nights, being lighted with the in¬ 
creasing moon, were unsuitable for a jsurprize; 
but an accident happened which favoured their 
designs. Under the cover of a flying shower, they 
fell upon the Moguls. Advancing in a cloud, 
they came unpereeived to the entrenchments; and 
many had clambered over the wails before the 
sentries gave the alarm. A sudden tumult and 
confusion flew over the camp; and a dreadful 
slaughter commenced. The Moguls had no time 
either to arm or to form. The horses broke loose 
from their piquets, and rushed, in disorder, over 
men, and tents, and baggage, and arms. Some 
who had mounted, were thrown headlong with 
their horses over the tent-ropes, and other em¬ 
barrassments of the camp. 

A few in the mean time opposed the enemy in 
a tumultuous manner. The Rajaputs themselves 
were in disorder. The confusion and terror of 
the scene intimidated all. They withdrew on 
both sides ; as they could not distinguish friends 
from foes. The night was full of horror. Every 
heart beat with fear; every tongue joined in the 
uproar; every eye looked impatiently for clay. 
The light of morning at length appeared ; and 
a sudden shout from both armies gave testi¬ 
mony of their joy. Preferring certain danger to 
evils which they could noj distinguish clearly, each 
side, on the approach of battle, discovered that ele¬ 
vation 
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cation of spirit which others 'derive from vi&ory. a.o.i%. 
The rebels renewed the attack, hut the imperial ,— v .^ 
general, who had improved the suspension of bat¬ 
tle, was now prepared to receive them, liai 
Singh, with a body of his officers, charged in. 
the front of the Eajnputs, and sustained the 
whole shock of the Moguls. Three hundred per¬ 
sons of rank, with Rai Singh, the general of the 
confederates, lay dead on the held ; fifteen hun¬ 
dred of their followers were slain, the remaining 
part of the rebels having fled, and left their camp 
standing to the viCtors. The Imperial general 
pursued the fugitives into their mountains ; and, 
in the space of six months he reduced their 
whole country, and, depriving the princes of 
their hereditary jurisdictions, he subjected the 
people to the authority of temporary governors, 
who derived their power from Aurungzebe. 

During these transactions in the north and invasion* 
west, Jumla continued in the government of 
Bengal. After the total defeat and flight of 
Suja, he returned to the capital oi his province to 
regulate public affairs, thrown into confusion by 
a length of hostilities. Aurungzebe, jealous of the 
great power and reputation of Jumla, had signified 
to that lord, that his presence in the capital would 
be soon necessary, for discharging the duties of his 
high office of visier. lie at the same time in¬ 
formed him, that he longed much to have an 
opportunity of expressing in person the high sense 
which he entertained of his eminent services. 

Jumla, who preferred the pomp and aCtn ity of the 
field to the sedentary business of the closet, sig¬ 
nified to the emperor his desire of continuing in 
tyis province; pointing out a service, from which 
the empire might derive great advantage, and he. 
himself considerable honour. 

Aurungzebe, 
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Aurungzebe, who was unwilling to discover 
his jealousy to a man whom he esteemed as well 
as feared, acquiesced in the proposals of Jumla. 
lie, however, resolved io point out to that lord, 
an enemy which might divert him from any 
designs he might have to fortify himself in the 
rich and strong kingdom of Bengal against the 
empire. An army inured to war were devoted 
to Jumla ; and his ambition was not greater than 
his ability to gratify it in the highest line. To 
the north of Bengal lies the rich province of 
Assam, which discharges the great river Baram- 
putre into the branch of the Ganges which passes 
by Dacca. The king of Assam, falling down 
this river in his fleet of boats, had, during the' 
civil wars, not only ravaged the lower Bengal, 
hut appropriated to himself what part of that 
country lies between the Ganges at Dacca and 
the mountains which environ Assam. His power 
and wealth made him an objecl of glory as well 
as of plunder; and Jumla received an imperial 
mandate to march against him with his army. 

Jumla, having filed off'his troops by squadrons 
toward Dacca, joined them at that city ; and, 
embarking them on the Baramputre, moved up 
into the country which the king of Assam had 
long subjected to depredation. No enemy ap¬ 
peared in the field. They had withdrawn to the 
fortress of Azo, which the king had built on the 
side of the mountain which looks toward Ben¬ 
gal. ^ Jumla invested the place, and forced the 
garrison to surrender at discretion ; then entering 
the mountains of Assam, defeated the king in a 
pitched battle, and besieged him in his capital of" 
i\ irgnnu. 1 1 ie vanquished prince was soon oblig¬ 
ed to leave the city, with all its wealth, to the 
mcicy of flic enemy, and to take refuge, with 
a few adherents, in the mountains of Lassa. In 

many 
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many naval conflicts on the river and great lakes, a.d. i66(. 
through which it flowed, Jumla came off viftori- JZJL/ 
ous; and the small forts on the banks fell succes¬ 
sively into his hands. 

Thus far success attended the arms of Jumla. Retreat » 
But the rainy season came on with unusual vio¬ 
lence, and covered the valley which forms the 
province of Assam, with water. There was no 
room left for retreating ; none for advancing be¬ 
yond Kirganu. The mountains around were in¬ 
volved in tempest, and, besides, were full oi foes. 

The king, upon the approach of the Imperialists, 
removed' the grain to the hills; and the cattle 
were driven away. Distress, in every form, at¬ 
tacked the army of Jumla. They had wealth, 
but they were destitute of provisions, and of 
every thing necessary for supporting them in the 
country till the return of the fair season. To 
remain was impossible : to retreat almost imprac ¬ 
ticable. The king had destroyed the roads in the 
passes of the mountains; and he harassed the 
m arch of the Ii nperi al i sts vv i th incessantt skim • i sh es: 

Jumla, in the mean time, conducted his measures 
with his wonted abilities and prudence ; and'car¬ 
ried back his army, covered with glory, and load¬ 
ed with wealth, "into the territory near the en¬ 
trance of the mountains from Bengal. 

Expresses carried the news of the success of 
Jumla to the emperor. He acquainted Aurung- 
zebe that he had opened a passage, which, in 
another season; might lead his arms to the borders 
of China. Elated with this prospect of extend¬ 
ing his conquests, he began to levy forces, and 
dispatched orders to Jumla to be in readiness • 
for the field by the return of the season. But the 
death of that general put an end to this wild de¬ 
sign. Upon his arr . A at Azo, a dreadful sick 
ness prevailed in the army, and he lninself fell 

a victim 
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«»^‘io7j!' ®. vu ^ m to the epidemic malady which carried off 
' his troops. Though the death of Jumla relieved 

n m f e 1 ror of some of his political fears, he was 
arlectech by an event which he neither expedled 
nor wished. He owed much to the friendship 

that great man ; he admired his abilities and 
renown in arms. 

terofjumia. r ^ hough Jumla arose to the summit of greatness 
trom a Iojv degree, mankind ascribed his eleva- . 
p° n . e f to his fortune than to his great parts. 

, J , u< f n ’ penetrating, and brave, he excelled 
all the commanders of his age and country 
m conduct, in sagacity, and in spirit. During 
a war of ten years, when he commanded the army 
of the king of Tilhngana, he reduced the Car- 
natic and the neighbouring countries, with all 
their forts ; some of which are still impregnable 
against all the discipline of Europeans. He was 
calculated for the intrigues of the cabinet, as well 
as for the stratagems of the field. He was wise 
m p aiming; bold in execution; master of his 
rnmd m aChon, though elevated with all the 
hie of valour. In his private life he was amiable 
and humane ; m his public transactions dignified 
ant just.. He disdained to use ungenerous means 
against his enemies ; and he even expressed his 
joy upon the escape of Suja from his arms. He 
was, upon the whole, equal in abilities to Au- 
nmgzebe, with no part* of the duplicity which 
K-tampt some of the adhons of that prince with 
meanness. Jumla, to his death, retained the 
name ot visier, though the duties of the office 
were discharged by raja Kagnatta, who did not 
Jong survive him. 

imuircdtion The security which Aurungzebe acquired by 
he defeat of so many formidable rivals was dis¬ 
turbed from a quarter wlf h added ridicule to 
danger. In the territory of the prince of Marvvar, 
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ivfear the city of Nagur, there lived ,.n old woman, a. o. i«6*. 
who was arrived at the eightieth year of her d s '.^'.V 
age. She possessed a considerable hereditary 
estate, and had accumulated, by penury, a great 
sum of money. Being seized with a fit of enthu¬ 
siasm, she became all of a sudden prodigal of her 
wealth. Fakiers, and sturdy beggars, under a 
pretence of religion, to the number of five thou¬ 
sand, gathered round her castle, arid received 
her bounty. These vagabonds, not satisfied with 
what the old woman bestowed in charity, armed 
themselves, and making predatory excursions 
into the country, returned with spoil to the 
house of their patroness, where they mixed intem¬ 
perance and rio.t with devotion. The people, 
oppressed by these sanctified robbers, rose upon 
them, but they were defeated with great slaugh¬ 
ter. 

Repeated disasters of the same kind wen' at 0 f 
last attributed to the power of enchantment. This 
ridiculous opinion gaining ground, fear became 
predominant in the opponents of the Fakiers. The 
banditti, acquiring confidence from their success 
burnt and destroyed the country for many league , 
and surrounded the, castle of the pretended en¬ 
chantress with a desert. The raja marched against 
them with his native - ' troops, but was defeated ; 
the collectors of the Imperial revenue attacked 
theirij^but they were forced to give way. A re¬ 
port prevailed, and was eagerly believed by the 
multitude, that on a certain day of the moon, 
the old lady used to cook in the skull of an enemy, 
a mess composed of owls, bats, snakes, lizards, 
human flesh, and other horrid ingredients, which 
she distributed to her followers. This abomina¬ 
ble meal, it was believed by the rabbk;, had the 
surprizing elfetfd of not only rendering them void 
of all fear themselves, and of inspiring their une¬ 
ven. m. . cc mies 
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Hig.'io®?' in ' es wIth terror, but even of making them invi- 
t-v—* sible in the hour of battle, when they dealt their 
deadly blows around. 

Fukiers Their numbers being now increased to twenty 
thousand, this motley army, with an old woman 
at their head, directed their march toward the 
capital. Bistamia, for that was her name, was 
a commander full of cruelty. She covered her 
route with murder and devastation, and hid her 
rear in the smoke of burning villages and towns. 
Having advanced to Narnoul, about five days 
journey from Agra, the colle&or of the reve¬ 
nue in that place opposed her with a force, and 
was totally defeated. The affair was now become 
serious, and commanded the attention of the em¬ 
peror. He found that the minds of the soldiers 
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were tainted with the prejudices of the people, 
and he thought it necessary to combat Bistamia 
with weapons like her own. Sujait was ordered 
against the rebels. The emperor, in the pre¬ 
sence of the army, delivered to that general bil¬ 
lets written with his own hand, which were said 
to contain magical incantations. His reputation 
for san<5tity was at least equal to that of Bistamia; 
and he ordered a billet to be carried on the 
point of a spear before each squadron, which the 
soldiers were made to believe would counteract 
the enchantments of the enemy. The credulity 
which induced them to dread the witchcraft of 
the old woman, gave them confidence in the pre¬ 
tended charm of Aurungzebe. 

The Fakiers, after their victory at Narnoul, 
thought of nothing but the empire for their 
agecl leader. Having rioted upon the spoils of 
the country for several days, they solemnly raised 
Bistamia to the throne ; which gave them an ex¬ 
cuse for festivity. In the midst of their intempe¬ 
rate joy,. Sujait made his appearance. They 
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fought with the fury of fanatics ; but when the a.W 
idea of supernatural aid was dispelled from the v 
minds of the Imperialists, the Fakiers w ere not a 
match for their swords. It was not. a battle, but 
a confused carnage; a lew owed their lives to the 
mercy of Sujait, the rest met the deat.lt whic h, 
they deserved. Aurungzebe, when lie received 
Sujait, after his victory, could not help smiling 
at the ridicule thrown “upon his arms, by the op¬ 
position of an old woman at the head of a naked 
army of mendicants, ft I find,” said lie. “ t hat too 
much religion among the vulgar, is as dangerous 
as too little in a monarch.” The emperor, upon 
this occasion, aided the part of a great prince, 
who turns the passions and superstitions of man ¬ 
kind to the accomplishment of his own designs. 

It was more easy to counteradl the power, than 
to explode the dodlrine of witchcraft. 

The season of peace and public happiness af An 
fords few materials for history. Had not the rage 
of conquest inflamed mankind, ancient times 
would have passed away in silence, and unknown. 
./Eras are marked by battles, by the rise of states, 
the fall of empires, and the evils of human life. 
Years of tranquillity being distinguished by no 
striking objeri, are soon lost to the sight. The 
mind delights only in the relation of transactions 
which contribute to information, or awaken its 
tender passions. We wish to live in a peaceable 
age ; but we read with most pleasure the history 
of times abounding with revolutions and import¬ 
ant events. A general tranquillity now prevail¬ 
ed over the empire of Hindostan. Aurungzebe, 
pleased with the salubrious air of Cashrnire, con¬ 
tinued long in that romantic pountry. Nothing 
marks the annals of that period, but a few 
changes in the departments of the court, and in 
the governments of provinces ; which, though of 
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furnish no amusement in Europe. 

In the seventh year of the emperor’s reign, his 
son, the prince Mahommed, died in prison, in the 
castle ofGualiar. Impatient under his confinement, 
his health had been long upon the decline ; and 
grief at last put an end to misfortune which the 
passions of youth had begun. His favourite^ 
wife, the daughter of Suja, was the companion of 
his melancholy; and she pined away with sor¬ 
row, as being the cause of the unhappy fate of 
her lord. Mahommed had long supported his 
spirits, with the hopes that his father would 
relent; but the sickness of the emperor, during 
which he had named another prince to the throne, 
confirmed him that his crime was not to be for¬ 
given. Mahommed, though violent in the nobler 
passions of the human mind, was in his private 
character generous, friendly, and humane. He 
loved battle for its dangers ; he despised glory 
which was not purchased with peril. He was 
even disappointed when an enemy fled ; and was 
heard to say, that to pursue fugitives, was only 
the business of a coward. But he was unfit for 
the cabinet; and rather a good partisan, than a 
great general in the field. He had boldness to 
execute any undertaking; but lie wanted pru¬ 
dence to plan. Had his warm disposition been 
tempered by length of years, he might have 
made a splendid figure. But he was overset by 
the passions of youth, before experience had 
poised his mind. 

The war with Sewaji, the prince of Cokin, on 
the coast of Malabar, which had been for some 
time discontinued, broke out this year with re¬ 
doubled violence. The attempt of the Maraja 
upon the life of Shaista, though no proof could 
be carried home to that prince, had induced Au- 
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rungzebe to recall him with all his native forces, a. p. i«>6. 
He would no longer trust his affairs in the hands H ‘ g ' < ‘ 07 . ‘ 
of a man, whose violent passions could not spare 
the life of a person with whom he lived in the 
habits of friendship. A truce, rather than a 
solid peace, had been patched up with the enemy ; 
but their love of depredation overcame their 
public faith. The prince of Cokin made incur¬ 
sions into the Decan ; and complaints of his hos¬ 
tilities were carried to Aurungzebe. Under the 
joint command of the raja, Joy Singh and Di- 
lere, a considerable force was sent against the 
enemy. He fled before them, and they entered 
Iris countiy at his heels. The strong holds of 
his dominions soon fell into the hands of the Im¬ 
perialists. Sewaji and his son surrendered them¬ 
selves to Joy Singh, and sent them under an escort 
to Delhi; to which city the emperor was now 
returned, after his long absence in the north. 

The emperor Shaw Jehan, after an imprison- Death of 
ment of seven years, ten months and ten days, Shaw J eli!l1 ?' 
died at Agra on the second of February, ltitk). 

The same disorder which had lost to him the 
empire, was the cause of his death. He languish¬ 
ed under it for fifteen days; and expired in 
the arms of his daughter Jehanara, his faithful 
friend and companion in his confinement. 

Though Aurungzebe had kept him with all ima¬ 
ginable caution in the citadel of Agra, he was 
always treated with distinction, tenderness and 
respect. The ensigns of his former dignity re¬ 
mained to him ; he had still his palace, and his 
garden of pleasure. No diminution had been 
made in the number of his domestics. He re¬ 
tained all his women, singers, dancers, and ser¬ 
vants of every kind. The animals in which he 
formerly delighted, were brought regularly into 
his presence. He was gratified with the sight 
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oi fine horses, wild beasts, and birds of prey. 
^,‘IL - But he long continued melancholy ; nothing 
could make a recompense for his loss of power. 
He for several years could not bear to hear the 
name of Aurungzebe, without breaking forth 
into rage; and, even till his death, none, durst 
mention his son as emperor of Hindostan. 

They had endeavoured to conceal from him 
the death of Dara, but he knew it from the 
tears of Jehanara. The particulars of the me¬ 
lancholy fate of his favourite son, made such 
an impression on his mind, that, absent in the 
violence of his passion, he took his sword, and 
rushed to the gate of the palace. But it was 
shut; and reminded him of his lost condition. 
.1 hough the rebellion of Suja had enraged him 
against that prince, he lost his wrath in the su¬ 
perior crimes of Aarungv.ebe. He heard with 
eagerness every turn of "fortune in Bengal; and 
when the flight of Suja from that kingdom 
reached his ears, he abstained from eating for 
two days. He, however, comforted himself with 
the hopes of his return ; and, eager for the re¬ 
venge of his wrongs upon' Aurungzebc, he at¬ 
tended with joy and satisfaction to the vague re¬ 
ports which were propagated concerning the ap¬ 
pearance of hi^ son, in various provinces of the 
empire. Accounts of the death of Suja came 
flie year before his father’s death. He burst into 
a flood of tears : * c Alas !” said he, ‘‘ could not 
the raja of Arracan leave one son to Suja to re¬ 
venge his grandfather ?” 

Aurungzebe, whether from pity or design is 
uncertain, took various means to* sooth the me¬ 
lancholy of his father, and to reconcile him to 
his own usurpation. To express his tenderness 
for him, was insult; he therefore flattered his 
pride. He a defied to consult him on all impor¬ 
tant allairs. lie wrote him letters requesting his 
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advice; declaring that he reckoned himself only 
his vicegerent in the empire. These artful ex¬ 
pressions, and the absence of every appearance of 
restraint on his conduct, made at last an impression 
upon his mind. But Aurungzebe, building too 
much upon the success of his art' had almost, by 
his demand ot the daughter of Dara for his son, 
ruined all the progress which he had made. His 
apology for what his father called an insult, obli¬ 
terated his indiscretion; and his abstaining from 
force upon the occasion, was esteemed by Shaw 
Jehan a favour, which his pride forbade him to 
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own. 

Shaw Jehan, brought up in the principles of private lift, 
his father and grandfather, was destitute of all 
religion in his youth. He had often been present 
when Jehangire, who delighted in disputes on 
abstruse subjects, called before him Indian Brah¬ 
mins, Christian priests, and Mahommedan Mul- 
las, to argue for their respective faiths. Jehan¬ 
gire, who, with his want of credulity on the 
subjeCt of religion, was weak in his understand¬ 
ing, was always swayed by the last who spoke. 

The Mahommedan, who claimed the pre-emi¬ 
nence of being first heard, came always, oft with 
the worst; and the emperor, observing no order 
of time with regard to the Christian and Indian, 
was alternately swayed by both. The Mulla saw 
the disadvantage of his dignity; and, being de¬ 
signedly late in his appearance, one day lie was 
heard after the priest. Jehangire was perplexed 
for whom he should give his opinion. He asked 
the advice of Shaw Jehan, and that prince arch¬ 
ly replied, “ That he too was at a loss for whom 
to decide. But as each have established the cre¬ 
dit of their systems,” said he, “ with a relation 
of miracles, let them both be put to that test. 

Let each take the book of his faith under his arm ; 
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M*,X Ieta «">.» kindled round him , and the reli- 

'.—' ^ lon ‘ >f !''' n v 'h° shall remain unhurt, shall be 

mine. ^ J lie Mulla looked pale- at the decision, 
J” cl . declared against this mode of provine his 
huth 2 the priest knew the humane temper of 
, 10 em peror, and offered himself for the pile; 
I hey were both dismissed. But the misfortunes 

, bhaU r , e ' a - renclered him devout in Iris latter 
oajs. Lite Coran was perpetually read in his 
presence ; and Mullas, who relieved one another 
oy turns, were always in waiting. 

The emperor, when first he' heard of his fa¬ 
ther s dines s, ordered his sou, Shaw Allurn, to set 
out with all expedition to Agra. “ You have done 
no injury,’’said he, “ to my father; and he may 
Oless yon with his dying breath. But as for me. £ 
will not wound him with my presence, lest rage 
might hasten death before his time.” The prince 
rode post to Agra; but.. Shaw Jehan had ex¬ 
pired two days before his arrival. His body was 
deposited m the tomb of his favourite "wife, 
o umtaza Zeniani, with funeral solemnities ra¬ 
ther decent than magnificent. When the 
news of the death of his father was carried to 
Aurunpebe, he exhibited all the symptoms of 
unaffected grief. He instantly set off- for 
Agra; and, when he arrived in that city, he 
sent a message to the princess Jehanara, to request 
Me favour ot being admitted into her presence. 
Ate requests of an emperor are commands. 

\ 10 had already provided for an interview ; and 
she re f. e,ved him with the utmost magnificence, 
presenting him with a large golden bason, in which 
were contained all the jewels of Shaw Jehan. 
-this magnificent offering, together with the 
polite dexterity oi the princess in excusing her own 
former conduct, wrought so much on Annum.. 
zebe, that he received her into his confidence } 

which 
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which she ever after shared in common with her 
sister Roshinara. 

The most remarkable transaction of the ensu¬ 
ing year, was the escape of the raja Sewaji from 
Delhi; and his flight through bye-roads and de¬ 
serts to his own country. The turbulent disposi¬ 
tion of that prince, and his depredatory incur¬ 
sions into the Imperial dominions in the Decan, 
brought upon him the arms of Aurungzebe, un¬ 
der the conduCt of Joy Singh and Dilere. Un¬ 
fortunate in several battles, he shut himself up 
in his principal fortress; and being reduced to 
extremities, he threw himself upon the mercy of 
the enemy; and was carried, as has been already 
related, to Delhi. Upon his arrival, he was or¬ 
dered into the presence, and commanded by the 
usher to make the usual obeisance to the emperor. 
He refused to obey ; and looking scornfully upon 
Aurungzebe, exhibited every mark of complete 
contempt of his person. The emperor was much 
offended at the haughty demeanor of the captive; 
and he ordered him to be instantly carried away 
from his sight. 

The principal ladies of the haram, and, among 
them, the daughter of Aurungzebe, saw from 
behind a curtain the behaviour of Sewaji. She 
was struck with the handsomeness of his person, 
and she admired his pride and haughty deport¬ 
ment. The intrepidity of the man became the 
subjeCt of much conversation. Some of the no¬ 
bles interceded in his behalf; and the princess 
was warm in her solicitations, at the feet of her 
father. “ Though I despise pomp,” said Au¬ 
rungzebe, “ I will have those honours which 
the refraCtory presume to refuse. Power depends 
upon ceremony and state, as upon abilities and 
strength of mind. But to please a daughter whom 
J love, I will indulge Sewaji with an abatement 
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>0TI,e of that obeisance, which conquered 
P rinc es owe to the emperor of the Moguls,.” A 
message was sent by the princess, in the warmth 
o her zeal; and the raja, without being con- 
suited upon the measure, was again introduced 
into the hall of audience. 

VVlien he entered, the usher approached, and 
commanded him to pay the usual obeisance at the 
cot. of the throne. “ I was bora a prince,” 
™ he » “ mKl J know riot how to a«5t t he part 
'■'I a siave.” “ But the vanquished,” replied 
Aurungzcbe, “ lose all their rights with their 
fortune. The sword has made Sewaj'i my ser- 
vant ■ and I am resolved to relinquish nothing 
°\ ™ the sword has given.” Tire raja turn? 
ed his back upon the throne; the emperor wal 
• enraged.^ He was about, to issue his commands 
against bewAji, when that prince spoke thus, 
with a haughty tone of voice : “Give me your 
daughter in marriage, and 1 will honour you as 
Her father : but fortune cannot deprive me of my 
dignity of mind, which nothing shall extinguish 
•>ut death. 1 he wrath of the emperor subsided 
at a request which he reckoned ridiculous and ab¬ 
surd. He ordered him as a madman from his 
presence; and gave him in charge to Fowlkd 
the director-general of the Imperial camp. Fie 
was closely confined in that officer’s house ; but 
he found means to escape, after some months, 
m the disguise of a man who was admitted into 
ins apartment with a basket of flowers. 

I. he war with Sewaji proved fatal to the Ma- 
raja s influence with Aurungz£be. Naturally 
passionate, deceitful and imperious, he consider- . 
jr every order from the emperor an injury. 

He had been gratified with the government of 
mzerat, lor deserting the cause of the unfor¬ 
tunate Dara. \t hen the three years of his subaship 
wi re expired, he received an Imperial mandate 
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to repair, with the army stationed in his province, a. t>. . mg . 
to the assistance of Shaista against Sewaji. On 
the way, it is said, he entered into a corre¬ 
spondence with that prince ; being enraged to 
find, that the rich kingdom of Guzcrat had 
been submitted to the government of Mohabet. 

It was from Sewaji, that the Maraja received 
the assassins, by whose means he had attempted 
to assassinate Shaista. He, however, covered his 
crime with so much art, that mankind in general 
believed, that it was only a party of the enemy, 
who had the boldness to surprize the general in 
his tent; attributing to the known intrepidity of 
Sewaji, what actually proceeded from the address 
of Jesswint Singh. The emperor, who expected 
no good from any army commanded by two offi¬ 
cers who disagreed in their opinions, recalled 
them both, as has been already related; and 
patched up a temporary peace with the enemy. 

Shaista,' disfigured and maimed with his wounds, 
returned to court; but the Maraja retired in dis¬ 
gust to his hereditary dominions. 

Shaista, at once, as a reward for his services, Shaista 
and a compensation for his misfortunes, was 0 ^"- 
raised to the government of Bengal, which had * a1, 
been managed by deputy ever since the death of 
Jumla. The affairs of the province stood in 
need of his presence. The death of Jumla had 
encouraged the prince of Arracan to invade the 
eastern division of Bengal. He possessed himself 
of all the country along the coast, tp the Ganges; 
and maintained at Chittagong some Portuguese 
banditti, as a barrier against the empire of 
the Moguls. These robbers, under the protec¬ 
tion of the invader, spread their ravages far and 
wide. They scoured the coast with their piratical 
vessels; and extended their depredations through 
all the branches of the Ganges. The complaints 
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a. d. » 666. of the oppressed province were carried to the 
^ throne ; and Shaista was not only commissioned 
to extirpate the pirates, but even to penetrate 
with hits arms into Arraeiin. A generous regret 
for Seja, joined issue with anattention to the onb* 
lie benefit, in the liairnl of Aurungzebe. The 
cruelty exercised against the unfortunate prince, 
was not less an objebi o( revenge, than the pro¬ 
tection afforded to' public robbers,. 

•r a nc .b< Shaista, upon his arrival in the province, sent a 
fleet, and three thousand land forces, under the 
command of Hassen. Beg, against the raja of 
Arracan. The fleet sailed from Dacca, and 
falling down the great river, surprized the forts 
of Jugtlea and Allumgire Nagtir, which the raja 
had formerly dismembered from Bengal. Ship- 
ping'his land forces on board his fleet, he set 
sail for the island of Sindiep, which lies on the 
coast of Chittagong. The enemy possessed in this 
island several strong holds, into which they re¬ 
tired, and defended themselves with great bravery. 
The Mogul, however, in the space of a few weeks, 
reduced Sindiep, and took part of the fleet of Ar¬ 
racan. Hasson’s force being too small to act up¬ 
on the continent with any prospect of success, 
Shaista had, by this time, assembled ten thou¬ 
sand horse and'foot at Dacca, with the command 
of which he invested his son Ameid Chan. He 
wrote in the mean time a letter to the Portuguese, 
who were settled at Chittagong, making them 
advantageous offers, should they join bis arms, 
or even remain in a state of neutrality; and 
threatening them with destruction, should they 
aid the enemy. 

Ca ; m cvtr The letter had the intended effeef upon the. 
he Voitu- Portuguese, who began to fear the threatened 
.storm." They immediately entered into a negotia¬ 
tion with Hassen Beg. r l he raja of Arracan was 

apprized 



apprized of their intentions, by one of their ©v*n -A, 

party, who 'betrayed their secret.' He prepared 
to take ample vengeance, by putting them all to 
the sword,. The Portuguese, in this critical situ¬ 
ation, ran to their boats in the night, and set 
sail for the island of Sintliep, where they' were 
well received by Hassen. He ordered them, 
goon after, to proceed to Bengal. Shaista, upon 
their arrival, adhered to .his former promise, and 
gave them houses and lands. He engaged many 
of them in his service; and he took advantage 
of their experience in naval affairs* by joining 
them, with their armed vessels, to the proposed 
.expedition against Arracan. 

Every thing being prepared for the invasion, 

Ameid, with his fleet, consisting of about five Umw s° ns * 
hundred sail, and a considerable body of horse 
and foot, departed from Dacca in the beginning 
of. the fair season ; and, in the space of six days, 
crossed the river Phemiy, which divides Chitta¬ 
gong- from Bengal. The troops of Arracan 
made a shew of opposition ; but they fled to the 
capital of the province, which was about fifty 
miles distant. They shut themselves up in the 
fort. Ameid pursued them without-Itlay. The 
fleet sailed along the coast, in sight of the army, 
between the island of Siudicp and the shore. 

When it had reached Comorea, the fleet of Ar¬ 
racan, consisting of about three hundred ghorabs 
and armed boats, made its appearance. A smart 
engagement ensued, in which the enemy were 
repulsed, with a considerable loss of men, and 
thirty-six qf their vessels. Being reinforced the 
next day, they prepared to renew the fight. 

Ameid, fearing the defeat of his fleet, ordered it 
to bawl in close to the shore, and, having de¬ 
tached a thousand musketeers, with some great 
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a. d. i6C6. guns, from his army, posted them among the 
H‘g.jo76 . bushes behind the fleet. 

capital of The enemy, encoiiraged by the retreat of the 
Mken^am? Moguls from the open sea, pursued them with 
*educed ince £ reat eagerness, and began the attack within 
musket-shot of the land. The Moguls defended 
themselves with resolution. The enemy pressed 
on furiously, and began to board their boats. 
The whole fleet would have certainly been de¬ 
stroyed, had not the detachment upon the shore 
advanced to the water’s edge, keeping np such 
a fire upon the enemy, with' guns and small 
arms, as obliged them to put off to sea. Many 
were, however, disabled in such a manner as 
not to escape, and they were so much discou¬ 
raged, that they fled up the river, and secured 
themselves behind the fort. Ameid, without de¬ 
lay, laid siege to the place. The enemy lost their 
courage with their success. They behaved in a 
dastardly manner. The town was very strong, 
and well supplied with artillery, stores and pro¬ 
visions. They, however, all evacuated it, except¬ 
ing fifty men, who remained with the governor; 
and surrendered at discretion. The fugitives 
were pursued; and two thousand being surrounded 
on a neighbouring mountain, were taken and 
sold for slaves. Ameid found twelve hundred and 
twenty-three pieces of cannon in the place, and 
a prodigious quantity of stores. He named the 
town Islamabad ; and annexed the whole province 
to the kingdom of Bengal. 
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Origin of the quarrel with Persia—Conduit of Shaw 

Abas—Aurmigzc be endeavours to appease him- .- 

He prepares for war-—Writes a letter to the msier 
—which is intercepted—The emperor suspeih the 
Per ■sittn nobles—A proclamation — A -Massacre , 
threatened—Consternation at Delhi-—The prin¬ 
cess Jehandra arrives from Agra 'to appease the 
Persians—The visier exculpates himself-—The 
Persian nobility received into favour-—March of 
the emperor-*—Death and CharaSler of Slum 
AbJs-—Peace with Persia—Revolt of the prince 
Shaw Album — He returns to his duty — // ar with 
the Afgans — Magnificent reception of the king 
of Bucharia. 

THE emperor having, by his address, as well • p. iM. 
as by iris crimes, extricated himsel f front domestic * *'*' >w . ' 
hostilities, was ^suddenly involved in a foreign Thc or ; giu 
war. The Persians, who with a. preposterous 
negligence, had remained quiet during the.civil 
dissentions in India, shewed a disposition to at¬ 
tack Aurungz&be, alter ins fortune and conduct 
had firmly established him on the throne. But 

various 
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n. 1666 . various reasons had induced Shaw Abas the Se* 
“'S-;* 71 : - cond, who, with no mean abilities, held then 
the sceptre of Persia, to avoid coming to extre¬ 
mities with the house of Timur, when all its 
branches were in arms. The unsuccessful expe¬ 
ditions against the unconquered tribes along the 
Indian ocean, had drained his treasury; and Mo- 
habet, who remained in a state of neutrality in 
the northern provinces of Hinclostan, kept an 
army of veterans in the field. The other passions 
of Abas were more violent than his ambition. 
Pie seemed more anxious to preserve his dignity 
at home, than to purchase fame by liis . arms 
abroad ; and, hacl not his pride been wounded 
by an accident, more than from any design, on 
the side of Aurungzebe, that monarch might 
have enjoyed in tranquillity an empire which he 
had acquired by blood. 

The death of Dara and the flight of Suja hav¬ 
ing given stability to the power of Aurungzebe, 
in the eyes of the princes of the north, he had 
received, in the fourth year of his reign, congra¬ 
tulatory embassies from Tartary and Persia. To 
return the compliment to Shaw Abas, Tirbiet 
Chan, a man of high dignity, was,sent ambassa¬ 
dor from the court of Del hi to Ispahan. He was 
received with the ceremony and respedt: which 
was due to the representative of so great a prince 
as the emperor of Hinclostan. His credentials 
were read in the hall of audience, in the pre¬ 
sence of t he nobility ; and the few presents, which 
the suddenness of his departure from his court 
had permitted him to bring along with him toj 
Abas, were accepted with condescension and ex¬ 
pressions of satisfaction. Tirbiet wrote an ac¬ 
count of his reception to Delhi; and the empe¬ 
ror ordered magnificent presents to be prepared,- 
and sent, under an escort, to Persia. 

The 
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The care of furnishing the presents is vested m 
an office which bears some resemblance to our *——< 
chancery, having the power of ingrossing patents, 
and of judging of their legality, before they pass 
"the seal of s he empire. Some presents had been, 
at the same time, ordered to be prepared for the 
prince of the Usbecs, whom itwas customary to 
address- only by the title of Wali, or Master of 
the Western Tartary, The same Clerk in the 
office made out the inventory of the presents for 
both the princes ; and, at tlie head of the list foi 
Persia, he called Shaw Abas, M ali, or Mastei oi 
Iran. The inventory, accompanied by a letter 
to the emperor, was sent, with the presents to 
Tirbiet; and he, without examining either, de¬ 
manded an audience of Abas, and placed both 
in his hands as he sat upon his throne. Abas, 

.though otherwise an excellent prince, was much 
addicted to wine. Pie was intoxicated when he 
received Tirbiet; and with an impatience to 
know the particulars of the presents, he tinew 
first his eyes on the inventory. When he read 
the Wall, or Master of Persia, he started in a 
rage from his throne, and drew his dagger irom 
his side. The nobles shrunk back on either side, 
a!K l Tirbiet. who stood on the steps which led up 
to the Imperial canopy, retreated from the wrath 
of Abas. The emperor, still continuing silent, 
gat down. Amazement was picluied in every 

countenance. . 

“ Approach,” ,,said AMs, “ye noble Persia *«"■ 
ans; and hear the particulars of the presents sent, 
by the Empekoh of the World; auudmg to 
the name oi Allumoire, which Aurungzt.be had 
assumed. “The Emperor of the World to 
the Master of Persia !” A general murrain 
spread around; they till turned their eyes upon 
Tirbiet. That lord began to fear for his life ; 
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5 . and Abas saw liis consternation. “ Hence, from 
,0? ^ my presence,” said he, though I own not the 
title of Aurungzebe to the World, I admit his 
claim to your service. Tell the impious son, the 
inhuman brother, the murderer of his family, 
that though his crimes have rendered him mas¬ 
ter of Hindostan, there is still a lord over Persia, 
who detests his duplicity and despises his power. 
Hence with these babbles : let him purchase with 
them the favour of those who are not shocked at 
guilt like his; but Abas, whose hands are clean, 
shudders at the iniquity of a prince covered with 
the blood of his relations.” 

The em. Tirbiet retired from the presence, and wrote 
voursfii. 1, »ain letters to Aurungzebe. The emperor of Persia, 
in the mean time, ordered every necessary pre¬ 
paration for war. The troops stationed on the 
skirts of the empire were commanded to assem¬ 
ble ; new levies were made; and a general ar¬ 
dour for an invasion of India ran through all the 
Persian dominions. Aurungzebe, upon receiv¬ 
ing the letters of Tirbiet, wrote an immediate 
answer to that lord. He laid the whole blame 
on the inadvertence and ignorance of a clerk in 
office; declaring, in the most solemn manner, 
that he never meant an affront to the illustrious 
house of Sefi. “The title of Allumgire,” said' 
he, “ is adopted from an ancient custom, pre¬ 
valent among the posterity of Timur. It is only 
calculated to impress subjefts with awe, not to 
insult independent princes. The presents which 
I sent, are the best testimony of my respe6t for 
Shaw Abas ; but if that prince is bent on war, 

I am ready to meet him on my frontiers with an 
army. Though I love peace with my neigh- 
' hours, I will not pi*ostrate my dignity before 
their ungovernable passions.” 

Abas, 





aubungzebjb. 


.bis, whose choleric disposition was almost a.d. i« 6. 
always inflamed with wine, would not admit V‘ s '^ u; 
Tirbiet into his presence. He sent an order 
that lord to depart his dominions ; and his am- a * 4 ’ 

bassador was to be the messenger of the unalter¬ 
able resolves , of Abas to Aurtingz^be. That 
prince, when he had first received the letters of 
Tirbiet, called his son Shaw AH urn, with twenty 
thousand horse, from the Decan. He ordered 
him immediately to the frontiers, to watch the 
motions of Persia. Abas, in the mean time, 
having collected his army, to the number of 
eighty thousand, with an immense train of artil¬ 
lery, advanced, at their head, into Cborassau. 

Shaw Allum was reinforced by all the troops of 
the northern provinces. He, however, received 
strict orders from his father, not to risk the 
issue of a general adfion ; but to harass the enemy 
in his inarch. He himself made preparations to 
take the field. An accident, however, happen¬ 
ed, which threw him into great perplexity, and 
stopt his progress. 

Amir Chan, the Imperial governor of the pro- s P te»«i<«4. 
vinee of Cabal, having seized four Tartars who 
had been sent as spies by Shaw Abas, to explore 
the state of the frontiers of India, sent them pri¬ 
soners to Delhi. The emperor delivered them 
over for examination to Alimad, one of his prin¬ 
cipal nobles. Alimad, having carried the Tartars 
to his own house, began to ask them questions 
concerning their commission fitnn the king of 
Persia. They remained silent, and he threatened 
them with the torture. One of them immediately 
snatched a sword from the side of one of Alirnad's 
attendants; and, with one blow, laid that lord 
dead at his feet. Three more, who were-in the 
room, were slain. The. Tartars arming them¬ 
selves with the weapons of the dead, issued forth, 
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standing all the vigilance, activity, and promises 
of Aurungzebe, they were never heard of more. 
The emperor, naturally suspicious, began to sup¬ 
pose that the Persian nobles in his service had se¬ 
creted the spies. He became dark and cautious, 
placing his emissaries round the houses of those 
whom he most suspected. 

Advices, in the mean time, arrived at Delhi, 
that Abas, having finished his preparations, was 
in full march, with a well-appointed army, 
toward India. A letter was intercepted from 
that prince to Jaffier, the visier, a Persian by 
descent. It appeared from the letter, that a con¬ 
spiracy was formed by all the Persian nobility in 
the service of India, to betray Aurungzebe into 
the hands of the enemy, should he take the held. 
The emperor was thrown into the utmost per¬ 
plexity. His rage, for once, got the better of 
his prudence. He gave immediate orders to the 
city-guards, to surround all the houses of the 
Persian nobility. He issued forth, at the same 
time, a proclamation, that none of them should 
Stir abroad upon pain of death. He called the 
Mogul lords to a council ; he secured their fide¬ 
lity, by representing to them the urgency of the 
danger ; and, contrary to his usual coolness and 
moderation^ he swore, by the living God, that 
should he find that there was any truth in the 
conspiracy, he would put every one of the Per¬ 
sian nobility toihe sword. 

The proclamation was scarce promulgated, 
when Tirbiet arrived from Persia. He presented 
himself before the emperor ; and informed him, 
that at his departure he had been called before 
Shaw Abas. That prince, after venting his rage 
against Aurungzebe in very disrespedtful terms, 
concluded with telling the ambassador, that as 

his 
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his master might soon be in want of swift horses a. d. 166s. 
to fly from his resentment, he had ordered for ‘ ilg - ,076 ; 
him three hundred out of the Imperial stables, 
whose speed would answer the expectations of 
his fears. “We shall soon have occasion to 
try,” added Abas, whether this Conoueror 
op the World can defend the dominions which 
he has usurped in Hindostan.” Aurungzebe was 
enraged beyond measure. He commanded that 
the horses, as a dreadful denunciation of his 
wrath, should be killed before the gates of the 
conspirators. The troops, at the same time, were 
ordered to stand to their arms, in the seven mili¬ 
tary stations, and to wait the signal of massacre, 
which was to be displayed over the gate of the 
palace. 

A general consternation spread over the whole a general 
city. The people retired to their houses, and tema * 
the streets were deserted. A panic seized all ; 
they saw a dreadful tempest gathering; and they 
knew not where it was to fall. An awful silence, 
as a prelude to the storm, prevailed. The Per¬ 
sians were numerous and warlike; the emperor 
implacable and dark. The eyes and ears of men 
were turned to every quarter. The doors were 
all shut. There was a kind of silent commotion ; 
a dreadful interval of suspense. Ideal sounds 
were taken for the signal of death ; and the timo¬ 
rous seemed to hug themselves in the visionary 
security of their houses. The Persians had, in 
the mean time, collected their dependents. They 
stood armed in the courts before their respective 
houses, and were prepared to defend their lives, 
or to revenge their deaths with their valour. 

Things remained for two days in this awful at Delhi, 
situation. Aurungzebe himself became, for the 
first time, irresolute. He was alike fearful of 
granting pardon and of inflicting punishment. 

d d 3 There 
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a . d . 1666. There was danger on both sides * and his inven- 
Hi g . 107 ^ 6 . t j on - f ert -,i e as K it was in expedients, could point 
out no resource. He endeavoured, by promises 
and fair pretences, to get the principals into his 
hands. But they had taken the alarm, and no 
one would trust himself to the clemency of an en¬ 
raged despot. Upon the first intelligence of the 
conspiracy, the emperor wrote to his sister Jeha- 
nara, who resided at Agra, to come with all ex¬ 
pedition to Delhi. The Persian nobles, he knew, 
had been attached to Shaw Jehan, to whose fa¬ 
vour they had owed their promotion in the em¬ 
pire ; and he hoped that they would listen to the 
advice of the favourite daughter of the prince 
whom they loved. He himself remained, in the 
mean time, sullen and dark; he spoke to none, 
his whole soul being involved in thought. 

A(Ivice 0 r Taer and Cub&d, two of the most powerful, 
«^M PS ui most popular, and respe&able of the Mogul no¬ 
bles, presented themselves at length before the 
emperor. They represented to him, that it would, 
be both unjust and impolitic to sacrifice the lives 
of so many great men to bare suspicion; for that 
no proofs' of their guilt had hitherto appeared, 
but from the hands ot an enemy, who might 
have devised this method to sow division and dis- 
sention in a country which he proposed to invade. 
That the Persian nobles had become powerful in 
the state, from their high military commands, their 
great wealth, the immense number ot their fol¬ 
lowers ; that the common danger had united 
them; that the attack upon them would not 
prove a massacre, but a civil war. I hat the I man 
nobility, warlike, numerous, disaffe<Sled, still 
hankering after their ancient domination, of which 
they had been deprived by the folly of their 
princes, as much as by the valour of the. Mo- 
l jruls, would not fail to throw their weight into 
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the scale of the Persians; and, upon the whole, 
they were of opinion, that peaceable measures 
should be adopted toward domestic traitors, at 
least till the danger of foreign war should be 
removed. 

The arguments of the two lords had their due in favour 
weight with the emperor. He declared himself sian uo- 
for lenient measures ; but how to effedt a rccon- bles * 
ciliation, with honour to himself, was a matter 
of difficulty. The princess Jehanara arrived, in 
the mean time, from Agra. She had travelled 
from that city to Delhi, on an elephant, in less 
than two days, though the distance is two hun¬ 
dred miles. Her brother received her with joy. 

After a short conference, she presented herself, 
in her chair, at the door of the visier’s house. 

The gates were immediately thrown open, angl 
she was ushered into the apartments of the wo¬ 
men. The visit was a mark of such confidence, and 
so great an honour in the eyes of the visier, that, 
leaving the princess to be entertained by the 
ladies, he hastened, without even seeing her him¬ 
self, or waiting for her request, to the emperor. 

Winn he entered the hall of audience, he pros¬ 
trated himself before the throne. Aurungzebe 
descended, took him in his arms, and embraced 
him in the most friendly manner. He then put 
the letter, which was the cause of the disturbance, 
in the visier’s hand. 

Jaffier, with a countenance expressing the sere- who 

, t \ . 1 ^ . * reconciled 

mty which accompanies innocence, ran over the 
letter, Aurungzebe marking his features as he 
read. He gave it back, and positively denied 
his ever having given the least reason to Shaw 
Abas for addressing him in that manner. He ex¬ 
patiated on his own services ; upon those of his 
ancestors, who . had resided in Hindostan ever 
since the time of the emperor Humaioon. He 
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» ,«»6. represented the improbability of his entertain- 
«i B . io?6 . j n g, designs against a prince, who had raised, 
him to the first rat c among his subjects, and had 
left him nothing to hope or to wish for, but the 
continuance of his favour and the stability of his 
throne. He concluded with a pertinent question: 
“ What could I expect in Persia* equal to the 
high office of visier in liindostan ? Let my com¬ 
mon sense be an argument, of my innocence; and 
let not the emperor, by an opinion of my guilt, 
declare to the world that I am deprived of rea¬ 


son. 


w-th the 
emperor. 


Aurungzebe was convinced by the speech of 
Jaffier; and he wondered from whence had pro¬ 
ceeded his own fears. By way of doing him 
honour, he ordered him to be clothed with a 
magnificent dress ; at the same time directing him 
to command all the Persian nobles to make their 
immediate appearance in the hall of audience. 
When they were all assembled, the emperor 
mounted the throne; and, after they had paid 
the usual compliments, he addressed them in a 
long speech. He excused his proceedings by 
reading the letter of Abas ; and he reproved 
them gently for their contumacy, in not obeying 
his orders. ‘ He argued, that the power of a mo¬ 
narch ceases when his commands are disputed*, 
and that the indignity thrown upon him by their 
disobedience, touched him more than their sup¬ 
posed treason. “ But,” continued he, “ a 
prince, though the representative of God, is 
liable to error and deception. To own that I 
have been partly in the wrong, carries in itself 
an excuse for you. Forget my mistake, and f 
promise to forgive your obstinacy. Rest satis¬ 
fied of my favour, as 1 am determined to rely 
upon your gratitude and loyalty. My father, 
and even myself, have made you what you 
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let not the hands which raised you so high, a 
repent of the work which they have made.” 1 

The speech of the emperor seemed to be well i nS oi e ,we 0 f 
received by all the Persians, excepting Mahom- Am,ut,MU * 
med Amin, the son of the famous Jumla. That 
lord, haughty and daring in his disposition, was 
dissatisfied with the condudt of the visier, hurt 
at the submission of his countrymen, and 
piqued at the emperor’s latter words. He looked 
sternly upon Aurungzebe; and said, in a scorn¬ 
ful manner, “Since you have been pleased 
to pardon us for offences which we did not 
commit; we can do no less than forget the 
eriors which you have made.” The emperor, 
pretending that he did not hear Amin distindl- 
ly, ordered him to repeat his words; which 
he did tvvice, in a haughty and high tone of 
voice. The eyes of Aurungzebe kindled with 
rage. He seized a sword, which lay by his side 
on the throne. He looked around, to see whe¬ 
ther any of the nobles prepared to resent the 
affront offered to his dignity. They stood in 
silent astonishment. He sat down ; and his fury 
beginning to abate, he talked to the visier 
about the best manner of carrying on the Per¬ 
sian war. 

The minds of the people being settled from AwungrSbe 
the expe&ed disturbances, Aurungzebe pre- aiu ““ 
pared to take the field. The army had already 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Delhi ; and 
the Imperial tents were pitched on the road 
toward the north. He marched in a few days 
at the head of a great force; but the storm 
which he feared, dissipated without falling. 

When he was within a few miles of Lahore, 
expresses arrived from his son, who commanded 
the army of observation on the frontiers of 
Persia, with intelligence that Shaw Abas, who 
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had languished for some time under anegle&er 
disease, expired in his camp on the twenty- 
fifth of ..Sept< inber. This accident, of which 
a more ambitious monarch than Aurutigzebe 
might have taken advantage, served only to 
change the .resolutions ot that prince trom war. 
He considered that Nature seemed to have de¬ 
signed the two countries tor separate empires, 
from the immense ridge ot mountains which di¬ 
vide them from one another, by an ,almost im¬ 
passable line. 

Shaw Abas was a prince of abilities, and, 
when roused, fond ot expedition, and delight¬ 
ing in war. He was just in his decisions, 
mild in his- temper, and affable'in his conver¬ 
sation. Destitute of prejudices of every kind* 
he made no distinction of countries, none of 
systems of religion. He encouraged men of 
worth of every nation; they had access to his 
person, he heard and redressed their grievances, 
and rewarded their merit. He was, however, 
jealous of his prerogative, and he was deter¬ 
mined to be obeyed. He could forgive the 
guilty, upon being convinced of their contri¬ 
tion ; but an insult on his dignity he would 
never forgive. His passions were naturally 
strong ; lie broke: often forth like a flash of 
lightning; but when he was most agitated, a 
calm was near; and he seemed to be ashamed 
of the. trifles which ruffled his temper. He 
loved justice for its own sake; and though his 
excesses in wine gave birth sometimes to tolly, 
they never gave rise to an aid ot injustice, He 
was fond of the company of women ; and his 
love of variety produced the distemper of which 
he died. 

Upon the death of Shaw Abas, his uncle re¬ 
mained in the command of the Persian army . 

He 
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sent a messenger to Aurungzebe, acquainting a.d. m 7 . 
him of the death of his nephew ; and that he left \ hli '° 77 ; 
him to choose either peace or wan The emperor 
returned for answer, That his own empire was 
ample; and that all he wanted was to defend it 
from insult and invasion. That the disrespectful 
words of Abas vanished with his life ; for, con¬ 
scious of his own integrity and power, that he 
neither feared the abuse, nor dreaded the arms 
of any prince. He condoled with the family of 
Sheik Sefi, for the loss of a monarch, whose 
most exceptionable aCtion was his unprovoked 
attempt upon India. Aurungz&be, however, 
left a powerful army on his frontiers. The Per¬ 
sians might be induced to derive advantage from 
the immense preparations which they had made; 
and he resolved to trust nothing to their mode¬ 
ration. The prince Shaw Allum was, in the 
mean time, recalled to Delhi. The emperor, 
full of circumspection and caution in all his ac¬ 
tions, was resolved to remove temptation from 
his son. He feared that an army, unemployed in 
a foreign war, might be converted into an instru¬ 
ment of ambition at home. Shaw Allum copied 
his father’s moderation and self-denial upon every 
occasion, and he, therefore, was not to be 
trusted. 

During the alarm of the Persian war, the tri- War >»bs 
butary sovereign of Bijapour began to shew a dis- J< ' i0ur ' 
respeCt for the Imperial mandates ; and though 
he did not absolutely rebel, his obedience was full 
of coldness and delay. Dilere Chan, by orders 
from the court of Delhi, led an army against the 
refraCtory tributary. He laid waste the" country, 
and besieged the prince in his capital. Adil Shaw 
was soon reduced to extremities for want of pro¬ 
visions ; and he was upon the point of surrender¬ 
ing himself at discretion, when orders arrived 
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*.5x ,m. from the -emperor, in the camp of Dilere, to 
break up the siege, and to return immediately 
with the army to. Delhi, These unseasonable or¬ 
ders proceeded from the jealousy of Shew Allum. 
He knew that Dilere was in the interest of his 
younger brother ; and he was afraid that a con¬ 
quest of such splendor would give him too much 
weight in the empire. He had insinuated, there¬ 
fore',' to his father, that Dilute had entered into 
a treasonable correspondence with the enemy; 
AurungzCbe was deceived, and the siege was 
raised. 

Shaw Allum, who had returned to the Deean, 
StewAiium resided in the city of Aurangabad. To disappoint 
Dilere in his prospeCt of fame, was not the only 
view of the prince. He meditated a revolt, and 
he was afraid of Dilere. His father’s orders were 
favourable to his wishes. He had received in¬ 
structions from court to seize the person of the 
suspected lord, should he shew any marks of dis¬ 
affection • or to subdue him by force of arms, 
should he appear refractory, Thus far the designs 
of Shaw Allum succeeded. Dilere, apprized of 
the prince’s schemes, broke up the siege, though 
with regret, as the place was on the point of sur¬ 
rendering. He moved toward Delhi, with a dis¬ 
appointed army of thirty thousand Patan horse, 
and the like number of infantry. 

» rebel, Dilere arriving within six miles of Auranga¬ 
bad, encamped with his army in an extensive 
plain. The prince lay under the walls of that 
city with eighty thousand men. Dilere sent a 
messenger to Shaw Allum, excusing himself for 
not waiting upon him in- person that evening ; 
s but he promised to present himself in the tent of 
audience by the dawn of next morning. The 
prince called a council of his principal officers, 
who had already sworn on the Coran to support 

him 
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m with their-lives and fortunes. The Maraja, a. 
who was never happy but when he was hatching J 8 ’ *°L / 
mischief against Aurungzebe, was present. Tins 
prince proposed, that when J>ilere came into the 
presence, they should lay open to him their whole 
design against the emperor ; that in ease of his 
appearing refractory, lie should instantly be dis¬ 
patched as a dangerous enemy. Though Shaw 
Allum did not altogether approve of the Maraja’s 
violence, he consented that Dil&re should be 
seized; and they broke up their deliberations 
with that resolution. 

Dilute, who was no stranger to the conspiracy, pumte* 
suspected the design against his person. He was L>li6re- 
also informed, by his friends in the camp, that 
the principal officers were shut up in council with 
the prince. He struck his tents in the night, 
and, marching on silently, took a circuit round 
the other side of the city, and when morning ap¬ 
peared, he was heard of above - thirty miles from 
Aurangabad, on the road to Delhi. The prince, 
being informed of the flight of Dilere. was vio ¬ 
lently transported with rage. He marched sud¬ 
denly in pursuit of the fugitive: but. he was so 
much retarded by his numbers, which, includ¬ 
ing the followers of the camp, amounted to two 
hundred thousand men, that in a few days, he 
found that Dilere had outstripped him above 
fifty miles. He selected a part of Ids army, and 
leaving the heavy baggage behind, continued the 
pursuit with great vivacity. His officers did not, 
however, second the warmth of the prince. They 
were afraid of the veteran troops of Dilute ; and 
threw every obstacle in the way, which could 
retard their own march. 

Dilere, in the mean time, apprized Aiming- Emperor 
zebe, by repeated expresses, of the revolt of his ‘ j4n,,t4 ' 
son. The Imperial standard was immediately 
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1668. ere&ed without the walls ; and the emperor him- 
° 78 ' self took the field the very day on which he re¬ 
ceived the letters. He took the route of Agra, 
with great expedition. He arrived in that, city 
in three days; and he immediately detached a 
force to take possession of the important pass of 
Narwar. Orders were, at the same time, sent to 
Dilcrc, to march to Ugein, the capital of Malava, 
and there to join the troops of the province. Re¬ 
inforced by these, he was directed to encamp be¬ 
hind the Nirbidda, which divides the Decan from 
the rest of India; and there to stop the progress 
of the prince. Dilere, with his usual activity, 
complied with the orders; and presented formi¬ 
dable lines, mounted with artillery, at the fords’ 


of the river. 

lYmcedrops The prince, apprized of the strong position of 
h,sUt3ig ™' Dilere, and the rapid preparations of Aurungzebe, 
returned toward Aurangabad. He wrote, from 
that city, letters to bis father. He pietended 
that he had only executed the orders of the em¬ 
peror, in pursuing Dilere. Aurungzebe seemed 
satisfied with this excuse. His son was formi¬ 
dable, and he resolved, by degrees, to divest him 
of his dangerous power. A rebellion was thus 
begun and ended without shedding blood. The 
arf of the father was conspicuous in the son. 
They looked upon one another with jealousy and 
fear ; and it was remarkable, that when both 
were in the field, and ready to engage, they 
had carried their politeness so far as not to uttei, 
on either side, a single word of reproach. The 
emperor himself, notwithstanding his prcpaia- 
tions, affebted to say to his nobles, that lie was 
perfectly convinced of the loyalty of his son. 

Dilere re. The true sentiments of Aurungzebe, however, 
warJed ‘ appeared in the distinguishing honours which he 
bestowed on Dilere. That lord had rendered 

eminent 
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^ slices to the empire. In Bis march to a. d. i6«t 

the Decan against Adit Shaw, he had reduced “°Z!' 
some refra&ory rajas in the mountains, who, 

1 inving joined m a confederacy, refused to pay 
their tribute. He deviated from his route into 
the country of Bundeia, and attacked, in his 
territory, the raja of Hoda, The spoils of the 
enemy made ample amends for the tribute which 
had been with -held. Near two millions, in jewels 
and coin, were remitted by Dilere to the Impe¬ 
rial treasury. The tribute of the reduced princes 
was increased : and the successful general himself 
became rich at the expence of his foes. Au~ 
rungzebe added honours to his wealth ; and with¬ 
out throwing any reflections on his son, he pub¬ 
licly thanked the man who had so gallantly 
opposed his designs. 

. T ' he general peace which had been established r.mho, 
m the empire by the return of Shaw All urn to 
his duty, was, in some degree, disturbed by an 
insurrection of the wild barbarians of the north 
Hie Afgan tribe of Eusoph Zehi, who possess 
the heads of the Atfoc and the Nilab, rushed 
down from their mountains like a torrent, with 
thirty thousand men. They spread terror and 
devastation over all the plains of Punjab ; having 
invested their chief with the ensigns of royalty* 
under the name of Mahommed' Shaw. 'This 
prince, in the manifestoes which he dispersed in 
ins march, averred his own descent from Alexan¬ 
der the Great, and a daughter of the king of 
I ransoxiana. This genealogy was probably fa¬ 
bulous; but the Afgans have high claims on an¬ 
tiquity. A literary people, like the Arabs, and, 
by their mountains, their poverty, and the pe¬ 
culiar ferocity of their manners;, secured from 
conquest, they have preserved among them many 

records 
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credit. 

Mahommed Shaw’s power of doing mischief was 
Jess problematical than his high descent. The news 
of his ruinous progress was carried to Aurung- 
zebe-. He ordered the governor of the adjoin¬ 
ing districts to harass the enemy till troops should 
inarch to his aid. The name of this officer was 
Camil. Impatient of the insults of the enemy, 
he resolved to attack them with ten thousand 
Geikers, whom he had colle&ed from their hills 
round his standard. He directed his march to¬ 
ward the ferry of Haran on the Nilab, with a 
determined resolution to give battle to the rebels. 
The Afgans, equally desirous of engaging, crossed 
the river with ten thousand of their best troops, 
and adv anced impetuously against Camil. Morad* 
who commanded the van of the Imperial militia* 
fell in, sword in hand, with the enemy before 
they had formed. They were thrown into conn- 
fusion. ; but they obstinately kept their ground, 
and began to surround Morad. Camil, in the 
mean time, advanced with the main body. The 
battle became obstinate and doubtful. Mahom¬ 
med behaved with a spirit worthy of his new 
dignity. The rest of his army hastened to his. 
relief; but before their arrival he was defeated, 
and he involved the whole in his own flight, 

I he Nilab, unfortunately for the fugitives, was 
four miles in their rear. They were pursued by 
Camil to the banks. They plunged into the 
river. More were drowned than" fell by the 
sword. The rest were dissipated ; and the insur¬ 
rection seemed to be entirely quashed. 

Cutvnl, aftei this signal vibtorv, entered the 
country of the rebels with his army. The go¬ 
vernor ol Cabul had, in the mean time, detached 
five thousand men, under his lieutenant Shum- 

shjr. 
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shir, to oppose the Afgans. Camil sat down be- a . d . lUg. 
fore their strong-holds'. They collected an army 
at the heads of their valleys, and marched down 
upon the Imperialists. Their troops were now 
more numerous than before, but not less unfor¬ 
tunate. They fell in, upon their march, with 
Shumsh’ir, whose army had been augmented to 
fifteen thousand. The battle was obstinate ; and 
the Afgans derived their own defeat from their 
impetuous valour. Strangers to regularity and 
command, they rushed, without any form, into 
the heart of the enemy, and being singly over¬ 
come, all at last took to flight. They left some 
thousands dead on the spot; the survivors dissipat¬ 
ed themselves in their mountains. 

The inhabitants of the plain country, who 
dreaded the incursions of these rude mountaineers, 
sent deputations to the emperor, to request a 
force sufficient to extirpate the rebels. In conse¬ 
quence of this-application, ten thousand chosen 
troops were ordered into the mountains, under 
the conduct of Mahommed Amin, the paymaster- 
general of the forces, Camil and Shumslur, be¬ 
fore his arrival, had joined their forces. They 
marched up through the principal valley, and 
were met by a third army of Afgans. The rebels, 
averse to the delays of war, offered battle upon 
their first appearance before the Imperialists. 

T’he acfiion was bloody. Mahommed Shaw, the 
pretended descendant of Alexander, behaved with 
a bravery not unworthy of his ancestor. He led 
his mountaineers repeatedly to the charge. Fired 
with the gallant behaviour of their prince, they 
were not to be driven from the field. The Im¬ 
perialists, having suffered much, were upon the 
point of giving way, when a report that the 
prince was slain, induced the common -soldiers 
among the rebels to fly. The officers were left 
vol. hi. ie in 
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1669. in their posts alone. They formed themselves 
in squadrons ; but they were surrounded, and 
three hundred chiefs came into the hands of the 
enemy. The flower of the rebel army fell in 
this adlion. Amin in the mean time arriving, 
pursued the fugitives through all their almost in¬ 
accessible vallies ; and levelled every thing with 
the ground but the rocks, into which a few un¬ 
fortunate Afgans found a refuge from the swords 
of the vidtors. 



A general peace was now established over all 
the empire. Aurungzebe, to whom business 
was amusement, employed himself in making sa¬ 
lutary regulations for the benefit of his subjects. 
He loved money, because it was the foundation 
of power; and he encouraged industry and com¬ 
merce, as they increased his revenue. He him¬ 
self, in the mean time, led the life of a hermit, 
in the midst of a court, unequalled in its splendour. 
The pomp of state, he found from experience, 
was not necessary to establish the power of a prince 
of abilities, and he avoided its trouble, as he 
liked not its vanity. He, however, encouraged 
magnificence among his officers at court, and his 
deputies in the provinces. The ample allowance 
granted to them from the revenue, was not, they 
were made to understand, to be hoarded up for 
their private use. “ The money is the property 
of the empire,” said Aurungzebe ; “ and it must 
be employed in giving weight to those who exe¬ 
cute its laws.” 



u cence and generosity in the beginning of the ele- 
venth year of his reign. Abdalla, king of the 
Lesser Bucharia, lineally descended from the 
great Zingis, having abdicated the throne to his 
son Aliris, advanced into Tibet, in his way to 
Mecca. He sent a message to Aurungzebe, re¬ 
questing a permission for himself and his retinue 


peace. 



to 
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to pass through India. The emperor ordered a 
the governor of Cashmere to receive the royal , 
pilgrim with all imaginary pomp, and to supply 
him with every article of luxury and convenience 
at the public expence. The governors of dis¬ 
tricts were commanded to attend Abdulla from 
province to province, with all their followers. 
The troops, in every place through which he 
was to pass, were directed to pay him all mil - 
tary honours ; and in this manner he advanc ed 
to Delhi, and was received by the emperor at 
the gates of the city. Having remained seven 
months in the capital, he was conducted with the 
same pomp and magnificence to Surat, where lie 
embarked for;.Arabia. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Observations—Education of EasternJrrinces — Ge¬ 
nius oj Aurungzebe—His attention to justice _ 

Contempt of pomp — Austerity— Clemency— 
Knowledge-Public buildings—Encouragement 
to letters—Charity—Shill in war—Manly exer¬ 
cises—Continence—Accessibleness—Amusements 

Ley emonies of reception—Creation of nobles —■ 
Business of the morning—noon — and evening —• 
Observations. 




A, D. r66g 
Hig. 1079. 
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1 IIOUGH History loses half her dignity in 
descending to unimportant particulars, when she 
brings information, she cannot fail, even in her 
most negligent dress, to please. The singular 
good fortune and abilities of Aurungzebe, stamp 
a kind of consequence on every circumstance 
which contributed to raise him to a throne, which 
his merit deserved to possess without a crime. 
1 he line of his public condua, in rising to the sum- 
mit of ambition, has already been followed with 
some precision; but his private life, which pre¬ 
pared him for the greatness at which he had now 
arrived, remains still in the shade. To bring for¬ 
ward 
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ward the ohje»5ls which have hitherto lain distant 
and dim behind, will heighten the features of the 
picture, and perhaps recommend it to those who 
wish to see the glare of great transactions tem¬ 
pered with anecdote. 

The education of the natives of Asia is con¬ 
fined ; that of young men of distinction always 
private. They are shut up in the haram from 
infancy till their seventh or eighth year; or, if they 
are permitted to come abroad, it is only under 
the care of eunuchs ; a race of men more effe¬ 
minate than the women whom they guard. Chil¬ 
dren, therefore, imbibe in early youth little fe¬ 
male cunning and dissimulation, with a tinCture 
of all those inferior passions and prejudices which 
are improper) for public life. The indolence, 
natural to the climate, is encouraged by example. 
They loll whole days on silken sofas; they 
learn to make nosegays of false flowers with taste, 
to bathe in rose-water, to anoint themselves with 
perfumes, whilst the nobler faculties of the soul 
lose their vigour, through want of cultivation. 

Princes are permitted, at ten years of age, to 
appear in the hall of audience. A tutor attends 
them, who imposes upon them no restraint. 
They receive little benefit from his instructions, 
and they advance frequently into life, without 
having their minds embued with any" considerable 
knowledge of letters. They are married to some 
beautiful woman at twelve, and it cannot be 
supposed that a boy, in possession of such an en¬ 
chanting play-thing aS a young wife, will give 
much attention to the dry study of grammar. 
The abilities of the princes of the house of Ti¬ 
mur, it must be confessed, extricated, when they 
advanced in life, their minds from the effects of 
this ruinous mode of passing youth. The most 
of them were men of letters, and given to in- 

e e 3 quiry ; 
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. but their attention to the education of 

their children, could not altogether supersede the 
inherent prejudices of their country. 

Shaw Jehan was extremely anxious in training 
up his sons in all the literature and knowledge of 
the East. He delivered each of them into the 
hands of men of virtue, as well as of letters ; 
he raised the tutors to dignities in the state, to 
impress awe upon their pupils, and to induce 
♦hem to listen to their precepts. Aurungzcbe, 
however, was not fortunate in his master. His 
genius flew before the abilities of the teacher; 
and the latter, to cover his own ignorance, em¬ 
ployed the adtive mind of the prince in difficult 
and unprofitable studies. Being naturally re¬ 
markably serious, he gave up his whole time to 
application. The common amusements of chil¬ 
dren gave him no pleasure. He Avas frequently 
known, whilst yet he was very young, to retire 
from the puerile buffoonery of his attendants, 
to the dry and difficult study of the Persian and 
Arabic languages. His assiduity prevailed over 
the dullness of his tutor, and he made a progress 
far beyond his years. 

lime had established into an almost indispen¬ 
sable duty, that the emperor, with his assessors, 
the principal judges, was to sit for two hours every 
day in the hall of justice, to hear and decide 
causes, bhaw Jehan, who took great delight in 
promoting justice, frequently exceeded the usual 
time. Aurungzebe, while yet but twelve years 
of age, stood constantly near the throne; and 
he made remarks, with uncommon sagacity, upon 
the merits of the causes which were agitated be¬ 
fore his father. The emperor seemed highly 
pleased at abilities which afterwards ruined his 
own power.- He often asked the opinion of hie 
son, for amusement, upon points of equity; and 

he 
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lie frequently pronounced sentence in the very a. D.^669. 
terms of Aurungzebe’s decision. <— v —- 

When he was, in his early youth, appointed 
to the government of a province, he was o'bhged, flattery, 
by his office, to imitate, though in miniature, the 
mode of the court. He had his hall of audience; 
he presided in his court of justice; he represented 
royalty in all its forms, except in its pomp and 
magnificence, to which the natural austerity of 
his manners had rendered him an enemy. He 
exhibited, upon every occasion, an utter aversion 
to flatterers: he admitted not into his presence 
men of dissolute manners. The first, he thought, 
insulted his judgment; the latter disgraced him, 
as the guardian of the morality, as well as of 
the property of the people. Musicians, danceis, 
and singers, he banished from his court, as foes 
to gravity and virtue. Mimics, adtors, and buf¬ 
foons, he drove from his palace, as an useless race 

of men. . TT 

His dress was always plain and simple. 
wore* upon festival days only, cloth of gold, dress, 
adorned with jewels. He, however, changed his 
dress twice a-day, being remarkably cleanly in 
his person. M^"hen he rose in the morning, he 
plunged into the bath, and then retired for a 
short time to prayers. Religion suited the seri¬ 
ous turn of his mind ; and he at last became an 
enthusiast through habit. In his youth, he never 
stirred abroad on Friday ; and should he happen 
to be in the field, or on a hunting party, he sus¬ 
pended all business and diversions. Zealous for 
the faith of Mahommed, he rewarded proselytes 
with a liberal hand* though he did not choose to 
persecute those of different persuasions in matters 
of religion. 

He carried his austerity and regard for mora-m, au8te . 
lity into the throne. He made stvidf laws against al 
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they were received as new subjects, not as inve- a. d. 
terate rebels. Naturally mild and moderate 
through policy, he seemed to -forget that they 
had not been always his friends. When he ap¬ 
peared in public, he clothed his features with a 
complacent benignity, which pleased all. 1 hose 
who had trembled at his name, from the fame 
of his rigid justice, when they saw him, found 
themselves at ease. They could express them¬ 
selves, in his presence, with the greatest freedom 
and composure. His affability gave to them confi¬ 
dence ; and he secured to himself their esteem 
by the striCt impartiality of his decisions. 

His long experience in business, together witfaKagw* 
the acuteness and retentiveness of his mind, ren¬ 
dered him master even of the detail of the affairs 
of the empire. He remembered the rents, he 
was thoroughly acquainted with the usages of 
every particular district. He was wont to write 
down in his pocket-book, every thing that oc¬ 
curred to him through the day. He formed a sys¬ 
tematical knowledge of every thing concerning 
the revenue, from his notes, to which, upon eve¬ 
ry necessary occasion, he recurred. The gover¬ 
nors of the provinces, and even the collectors in 
the districts, when he examined either, on the 
state of their respective departments, were afraid 
of misrepresentation or ignorance. The first 
ruined them for ever; the latter turned them out 
of their offices. 

His public buildings partook of the temper of Public 
his own mind. They were rather useful than bu,Wmg *' 
splendid. At every stage, from Cabul to Au- 
rungabad, from Guzerat to Bengal, through the 
city of Agra, he built houses for the accommo¬ 
dation of travellers. These were maintained at 
the public expence. They were supplied with 
wood, with utensils of cookery, with a certain 

portion 
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rice r' ° ther P r0 ™<™- The house, 
wmch . predecessors had e*&&ed on by-roads 

JP* WI b > rid 4“ Were bui,t 011 tlie small 
11vers, and boats furnished for passing the large 

££?£ rJy '<&* of India; the empc- 

“**• f° ! founded uniyemtM*,J in every inferior town 

ie elected schools. Masters, paid from the trea- 

M? n ’ W ?t a PPorted for the iiwtni&ion of youth. 
Mtn of known abilities, honour, and learning 
wjae appomted to examine into the progress 
jvluch the learners made, and to prevent irido- 
ence and inattention in the masters. Many 
houses tor the reception of the poor and maimed 
were eretfed, which were endowed with a reve- 

ZJTu tk Ji C A° W !i' \ Th ? emperor, in the mean 
tune collected all the books which could be. 

found on every subject; and, after ordering many 

fnr,Z%° f f aC \t° bC mMe ’ pltbUc ljbra ™ s were 
foimed for the convenience of learned men 

ofcnYiuT t0 , them at P leas ™' e - He wrote 
itcn to the learned in every corner of his domi- 

mons, with his own hand. He called them to 

-omt j and placed them, according to their abi- 

hties in offices in the state; those who were 

versed in the commentaries on the Cornu, were 

SrffSr iy of jl,dges - in ths 0^ 

Anrungzcbe was as experienced in war as he 

Was ,n the art f oi peace! Though his personal 
courage was almost unparalleled, he always en- 
dmemred to conquer more by stratagem than by 
foice. to succeed by art, threw honour upon 
himself; to subdue by power, acquired to others 
fame. Such was his coolness in action, that at 
the rising and setting sun, the times appointed 
for prayer, he never negtefted to attend to that 
<iu.,y, though in the midst of battle. Devout 
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to excess, he never engaged in aCtion without ^£7“* 
prayer; and for every victory, he ordered a v— v —- 
day of thanksgiving, and one of festivity and 
joy. 

In the art of writing, Aurungzebe excelled in Learning, 
an eminent degree. He wrote many letters with 
his own hatid ; he corrected always the diction 
of his secretaries. He never permitted a letter 
of business to be dispatched, without critically 
examining it himself. He .was versed in the 
Persian and Arabic ; he wrote the language of 
his ancestors the Moguls, and all the various dia¬ 
lects of India. In his diCtion he was concise and 
nervous ; and he reduced all dispatches to a bre¬ 
vity and precision, which prevented all miscon¬ 
struction and perplexity. 

Though not remarkable for his strength ofjjMUntto 
body, he was extremely aCtive in the exercises erases, 
of the field. He was an excellent archer; he 
threw the lance with grace ; and he was so good 
a horseman, that few men durst follow him in the 
chace. Pie understood the use of fire-arms so 
well, that he shot deer on full speed from his 
horse. When he wandered over the country in 
pursuit of game, he did not forget the concerns 
of the state. He examined the nature of the 
soil, he inquired even of common labourers con¬ 
cerning its produce. He understood, and, there¬ 
fore encouraged agriculture. Pie issued an ediCt, 
that the rents should not be raised on those 
who, by their industry, had improved their farms. 

Pie mentioned, in the ediCt, that such practice 
was at once unjust and impolitic ; that it checked 
the spirit of improvement, and impoverished the 
state: “And what joy,” said lie, “can Au¬ 
rungzebe have in possessing wealth in the midst 
of public distress ?” 

Though 
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own hmd T ,he »«*•*«» with his 

expLde, if T? ' VCrc in «>» manner 

tn ill fi *“ -V'T * alu h as the court was open 
*° ‘ ,!1 >. tlu i “''fortunate found, invariably i re 

source m the Impcrial ^ “ X- 

J!3r r f ml at nine t0 ^eakfast; and 
c m tinned tor an hour with bis family. He then 

w, “ h ^ *. £2 

«u 

o sometimes amused lumsel'f jvitll the battles of 

t'gers 


Accessible- 

««ss to ail. 


Amuse¬ 

ments, 
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tigers and leopards ; souietimes with those of ga-> 
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zelles, elks, and a variety of ferocious animals. 

On particular days, squadrons of horse passed in 
review. The tine horses of his own stables were 
also brought, at times, before him, with all their 
magnificent trappings, mounted by his grooms, 
who exhibited various feats of horsemanship. 

The balcony in which he sat was called the 
place of privacy, as it looked from the bar am, 
and the ladies saw every tiling from behind their 
screens of gauze.- 

An hour being spent at this amusement, the H ij mode 
emperor, generally about eleven o’clock, made receiv “ s 
his appearance in the great hall of audience. 

There all the nobles were ranged before the 
throne, in two lines, according to their dignity. 
Ambassadors, viceroys, commanders of armies, 

Indian princes, .and officers who had returned 
from various services,-were introduced in the fol¬ 
lowing form : The Meer Hajib, or the lord in 
waiving, ushers each into the presence. At the 
distance of twenty yards from the throne, the 
person to be presented is commanded by one of 
the mace-bearers to bow three times very low; 
raising Ids hand each time from the ground to his 
forehead. The mace-bearer, at each bow, calls 
out. aloud, that such a person salutes the Emperor 
ok the World. He is then led up, between 
the two lines of the nobles, to the foot of tint 
steps which ascend to tire throne • and there the 
same ceremony is again performed. He then 
moves slowly up along the steps, and, if he is a 
man of high quality, or much' in favour^ he is 
permitted to make his offering to the emperor 
himself, who touches one of the gold roupees; 
and it being laid down, the lord of the privy- 
purse r hole. The emperor some¬ 


times 


I 
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i'o^ 9 ' speaks to the person introduced ; when he 
^r—>' c *- ocs not, the person retires, keeping his face to¬ 
ward the sovereign, and performs the same cere¬ 
monies at the same places as before. 

JLenoWel? 6 . Thc . i» tr °du6tion of an officer, when he is 
raised into the rank of Omrahs, is the same with 
t Hat already described. When he retires from 
the steps of the throne, the emperor gives his 
commands aloud, to clothe him with a rich dress, 
ordering a sum of money, not exceeding a lack 
of roupees, to be laid before him. He is, at the 
same time, presented with two elephants, one 
male and one female, caparisoned, two horses 
with rich furniture, a travelling bed elegantly 
decorated, a complete dress, if once worn by his 
Imperial majesty the more honourable, a sword 
studded with diamonds, a jewel for the front of 
his turban. The ensigns of his rank are also laid 
before him ; fifes, drums, colours, silver maces, 
silver bludgeons, spears, the tails of peacocks, 
silver fish, silver dragons, with his titles engraved, 
with a parchment containing his patent of dignity, 
and the Imperial grant of an estate. 

The hall of audience in the city of Delhi, was 
called Chelsittoon, or Hall of Forty Pillars, as 
the name imports. In the square which opened 
to the hall, the cavaliers, or soldiers of fortune, 
who wanted to be employed in the Imperial ser¬ 
vice, presented themselves completely armed on 
horseback, with, their troop of dependents. The 
emperor sometimes reviewed them; and,'after 
they had exhibited their feats of military dexterity 
before him, they were received into pay. The 
Mansebdars, or the lower rank of nobility, pre¬ 
sented themselves in another square ; artisans, 
with their most curious inventions, occupied a 
third, and they were encouraged according to the 

Utility 


The busi¬ 
ness of the 
morning, 






m 


utility and elegance of their work. The hunts-- *** 
men filled a fourth court. They presented their 
game, consisting of every species of animals and 
beasts common in the empire. 

Aurungzebe, about one o’clock, retired into 
the GusselCharta, or bathing-chamber, into which 
the great officers of state were only admitted. 

There affairs of inferior concern, such as the 
disposal of offices, were transacted. At half past 
two o’clock, he retired into the haram to dine. 

He spent an hour at table, and then, in the hot 
season, slumbered on a sofa for half an hour. 

He generally appeared at four, in the balcony 
above the great gate of the palace. A. mob of all 
kinds of people assembled there before him ; some 
to claim his bounty, others to prefer complaints 
against the officers of the crown. He retired at 
six into the chapel, to prayers; and, in half an 
hour, he entered the Gussel Ghana, into Which, 
at that hour, the members of the cabinet were 
only admitted. He there took their advice upon 
all the important and secret affairs of government; 
and from thence orders were issued to the v arious 
departments of the state. He was often detained 
till it was very late in this council, as conversa¬ 
tion was mixed with business; but about nine, 
he generally retired into the haram. 

Such is the manner in which Aurungzcbe com- 
monly passed his time; but he was not always re- ,u ' 
gular. He appeared not some days in the cham¬ 
ber of justice ; and other days there was no pub¬ 
lic audience. When the particular business of 
any department required extraordinary attention, 
that of others was from necessity postponed. Par¬ 
ticular days were set apart for auditing the ac¬ 
counts of the officers of the revenue, some for re¬ 
viewing the troops; and some were dedicated to 

festivity. 
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Hi^'io79?' festivit y- Though Aurungzebe bore all the marks 
«— v —. of an enthusiast in his private behaviour, he did 
not stop the progress of business by many days 
of thanksgiving; for he often declared, that, 
without using the means, it were presumptuous 
to hope for any benefit from prayer. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


I 


THE nature of a government is best under¬ 


stood from the power which it communicates to 
its officers. The author of the preceding History, 
has thought proper to subjoin to his Work 
the forms of commissions granted by the empe¬ 
ror to his servants in the provinces. They will 
% serve to justify his observations on the policy of 
the Imperial house of Timur, who were too jea¬ 
lous of their own authority, to commit their 
power, without reservation, to the hands of their 
deputies. The Despot derived the stability of his 
throne from the opinion which the people formed 


, of his paternal care of their happiness and pro¬ 
sperity. Wanton oppression is an a6t of folly, 


X ' 

a few rights, which render them worthy of being 


not of true despotism, which leaves to mankind 

*» rAt i r /v* r n t K % /"\ l-s r -1 4- rv * f i«f U < r ^ 4- l \ /-v « 


worthy of being 


commanded. 
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NUMBER I. 


TENOR OF A NABOB S FIRMAN, 


THE mandate of the emperor, the shadow 
of God, from the source of his bounty and favour, 
issues forth like the world-enlightening sun; 
conferring upon the most respected of nobles, 
the pillar of the empire, the strength of fortune, 
the pattern of true greatness, Mubara-ul-dien 
Chan Bahadur, the high office of Lord of the Sub a- 
dary, commander and governor of the province of 
Allahabad, giving, into his hands the full power 
of contracting, dissolving, appointing, and dis¬ 
missing, as ho shall think, proper and necessary, 
in that province. But notwithstanding we have 
many proofs of his justice, humanity , experience, 

r f2 and 
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and valour, he must conform to the scope and 
meaning of the following directions, nor permit 
the minutest article of them to pass unobserved. 

He must watch over the safety and happiness 
of that country, taking particular care that the 
weak shall not be oppressed by the strong, nor 
in any manner dispossessed of those tenements 
which have been long occupied by themselves and 
their progenitors. 

He shall make the usages of the country, and 
the rights of the subject, his study, and shall be 
accountable for the revenues to commissaries of 
the royal exchequer, after a deduction of the 
necessary expences of the province, and what 
shall be received by the agents of Jagueerdars. 

He shall punish such as refuse to pay the usual 
duties and stipulated rents, as an example to 
others ; and he shall, from time to time, and 
repeatedly, transmit an account of all his transac¬ 
tions to the presence. 

Be it known unto all Mutasiddies, Crories, 
Jagueerdars, Zemindars, Canongoes, Choudries, 
Muckuddums, and Ryots, that this most respected 
of nobles is created Lord of the Subadary, that 

they 
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they may not on any account dispute his just 
commands, and that they shall subject themselves 
to his authority. And should any Jagueerdar, 
Zemindar, or others, refuse to comply with his 
just orders or demands, he shall dispossess them 
of their lands, and send a particular account of' 
their behaviour to court, that we may judge of 
the same, and, if thought proper, send others 
from the presence, to supply their places. In this, 
proceed according to order, nor deviate from it. 
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NUMBER II. 

A dewan’s commission. 


As it is some time since the particular ac¬ 
counts of the collections and disbursements of the 
province of Moultan have been transmitted to 
the Imperial presence, we have reason to suspedf 
that it is owing to the negligence of the present 
Dewan. On that account, we have thought 
proper to appoint the most economical and exadt 
of our servants, the experienced in business, Chaja 
Abdul Astar, to the office of Dewan, from the 
commencement of the ensuing term. He is there- 

f f 3 fore 
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fore commanded to proceed in that business, ac¬ 
cording to the established rules and customs ; 
to inspect, the collections of the Malajat and 
Sairjat of the royal lands, and to look after the 
Jagieerdars, and m general all that belongs to 
the royal revenues, the amount of which he is to 
send to the public treasury, after the gross ex- 
pences of the province are discharged according 
to the usual establishment ;%the particular account 
of which, he is at the same time to forward to 
the presence, as well as the accounts of the for¬ 
mer Dewan. He is commanded to treat the 
Ryots with mildness and humanity, that they 
may employ themselves without disturbance in 
their buildings, cultivation, and other occupations; 
that the province may flourish and increase in wealth 
from year to year, under our happy government. 
I.et all officers of the revenues, Crories, Canon- 
goes, and Jagieerdars of the above-mentioned pro¬ 
vince, acknowledge the aforesaid as Dewan by our 
royal appointment, and they are commanded to be 
accountable to him for all that appertains to 
the Dewanny, arid to conceal nothing from him ; 
to subject themselves to his just commands, in 
every thing that is agreeable to the laws, and 
tending to the prosperity and happiness of our 

realms. 
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realms. In this proceed according to the tenor, 
nor deviate from it. 


NUMBER III. 

TENOR OP A J^GIEER. 

The illustrious mandate, necessary to be 
obeyed, issues forth commanding, that the sum 
of thirty lacks of Dams, arising from different 
lands in the Pergunna of Chizer-abad, possessed 
by the flower of nobility Mirza Feridon Beg, is 
from the commencement of the first harvest of 
the present year, confirmed and settled in Jagieer 
upon the most favoured of servants attending the 
royal presence, Muckirrib Chan Bahadur. Let 
all Chowdries, Canongoes, and tenants who have 
any concern with, or who occupy the above- 
mentioned lands, acknowledge him as Jagurdar, 
and pay unto him, or his agents, the usual rents 
belonging to the Dewanny, without delay or re¬ 
fusal ; and let the balances that may be due at 
that term be discharged to the former incumbent. 
In this matter let there be no obstru<5tion, and let 
it proceed according to the order. 

f f 4 
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NUMBER IV. 


A FIRMAN GRANTING LANDS TO A 
ZIMINDAR, 


On this auspicious day, the Firman that com¬ 
municates joy and happiness is issued forth. We 
have, of our royal grace and fa vour, conferred up¬ 
on the learned, devout and experienced Shech Sadi, 
and his children, the extent of two thousand 
bigahs of arable land, in the Pergunna of By¬ 
ram-poor, in the Sircar of Kinnoge, for his be¬ 
nefit and subsistence, free of colleelion, to com¬ 
mence from the beginning of the autumnal sea¬ 
son of the present year ; that he may appropri¬ 
ate the produce of that estate to his own use 
and exigencies from season to season, and from 
year to year, and continue to pray for the happi¬ 
ness and permanence of our reign. Let the 
lords and public officers of that country, assign 
the above-mentioned quantity of land, in a good 
soil, well measured, and properly terminated, 
nor afterwards, upon any account whatever, make 
any encroachments upon him ; nor charge him 

with 
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with rents, customs, entrance money, yearly 
present, measurement, &c. charges and imposts 
of the Dewanny, nor for the dues of the empire. 
For it is our pleasure that he shall enjoy our 
bounty free and unmolested, nor be troubled 
from time to time for confirmations of this Fir¬ 
man. Proceed according to the order, nor de¬ 
part from it. 
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NUMBER V. 

THE TENOR OF A CAZl’s FIRMAN. 

The Order that issues forth like Fate. 

As in the number of our auspicious designs, 
it is proper that the people of God should be 
conduced from the dark and narrow paths of 
error into the dirett road of truth and reason, 
which intention can only be accomplished, 
when an upright and devout judge, vested with 
his powers, shall be established in every city and 
country, to unfold the doors of virtue and 

justice. 
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justice, before the faces of wicked and designing 
men. 

The laudable qualifications being found in the 
disposition of the learned in the laws,. the exten¬ 
sive in knowledge, Eas-ul-dien-Muhommed ; we 
have, on that account, favoured him with the 
high afkl respectable office of Cazi of the city 
of Cabul, commanding him—To give the neces¬ 
sary application to that duty-—To observe the 
established course of the noble law in his inqui¬ 
ries—-To pass judgment in all disputes, and ar¬ 
bitrations, according to the same noble law, nor 
permit the smallest differences in the case to pass 
unobserved-—To regulate his proceedings in such 
a clear and distinct manner, as if to-morrow 
were the day of examination, on which every 
adtion must answer for itself. 

Ik it known to all rulers, and officers, and 
people, public and private, that the aforesaid 
learned in the law, is confirmed Cazi of the 
above-mentioned city of Cabul; that they shall 
pay him all due respect, and revere his decisions 
totally and particularly, paying all due obedi¬ 
ence to his orders, by such officers as he shall ap¬ 
point for executing the laws : receiving such of 

his 
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his words as are agreeable to the noble law into 
the ears of their understanding. In this business 
proceed according to order, and let none op¬ 
pose it. 


NUMBER VI. 

TENOR OF A CUTWAJ.’s FIRMAN. 

As a particular account of the capacity, ex¬ 
perience and bravery of Mahommed Bakar, hath 
reached our high and sacred presence, we have, 
of our royal favour confirmed, and appointed him 
Cutvval of the city of Dowlatabad. He is com¬ 
manded to make the practice of fidelity and 
truth his study, that he may be enabled to ex¬ 
ecute the duties of his office with propriety, tie 
is to take care that the guards aiid watches of 
that city be stribtly kept, that the inhabitants 
may be secured and protected in their persons 
and property, that they may bless our happy 
reign, and pray for its duration. 

He is to use his utmost endeavours that no 
thieves, gamblers, or other miscreants, shall make 

their 
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their appearance, and that no nuisances shall be 
permitted to remain in the streets, or before the 
door of any person. That no insidious old wo¬ 
men, pimps or jugglers, who lead the wives 
and daughters of honest men into the ways of 
evil, be tolerated, but have their hands shortened 
from such iniquitous practices. That he will, as 
much as possible, prevent forestalling of grain, 
provisions, and other things, that the markets 
may be kept low, nor the people suffer from 
any combinations amongst the Bunias. What 
events may arise of a particular nature, he is 
to send a true and faithful account of them to 
the presence. 

Be it known unto all Mutasiddies,and officers, 
and all men, public and private, of the above- 
mentioned city, that the aforesaid Mahomined 
Bakar is confirmed and appointed Cutwal, and 
that all quarrels and vexatious disputes which 
may arise in that city, shall be referred to his 
decision, and that they shall submit to his arbi¬ 
tration, according to the established customs of 
the empire. Let this business be proceeded on 
according to order, and let none oppose it. 
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NUMBER VII. 

COMMISSION OR PER.WANNA FOR A CARKUN OR 
CHIEF OF A DISTRICT. 

To all Chowdries, Canongoes, Muckuddums, 
and others of the Pergunna of Noor-poor, be it 
known, That we have appointed the chosen in 
office, the servant of the faithful, ivinwif Rain, 
to the office of Carkun of the above-mentioned 
Pergunna. They are therefore to acknowledge 
him as such, and to make him acquainted with 
every general and particular transaction, in settling 
or collecting of which, he is to keep an exact 
and faithful daily register, which mint be attested 
by the Shakdar, Chowdries and Canongoes of the 
Pergunna, and transmitted regularly every quarter 
to the royal exchequer. Fie is to take rare that 
the ancient usages and customs of the Pergunna 
shall uotbe violated, nor any new imposts or other 
innovations be permitted, and to examine the 
books of the above-mentioned Shakdars, Chow¬ 
dries and Canongoes from time to time, that they 
are regularly kept. He is to receive his own pay 
from the Fotaclar of the Pergunna. He is to 
demean himself with moderation, justice and in- 
tegritr, that, he may be beloved and rcspe&ed. 

' . Tn 
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In tills business proceed according to order, with¬ 
out variation. 


NUMBER VIII. 

Commission or perwanna for a crorie. 

To all Chowdries, Canongoes, Muckuddums 
and Ryots of the Pergunna of Rehimabad, be it 
known. Since by the mandate that subjects the 
world, and is refulgent as the sun, the office of 
Crorie of the said Pergunna is conferred upon 
Chaja Mahommed Mauzum; from the com¬ 
mencement of next term, they are commanded 
to acknowledge him as such, and to be account¬ 
able to him for the usual rents and established 
rights of the Dewanny from term to term, and 
from year to year, without scruple or refusal, nor 
in any manner oppose his authority in the just 
execution of his duty in all that respe<5ts the royal 
revenues.; nor conceal any thing general or par¬ 
ticular from him, that properly ought to come 
under his cognizance. 

The above-mentioned is ordered to study eco¬ 
nomy in his department, and to apply with dili¬ 
gence 
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gence to his duty, without permitting the mi¬ 
nutest transaction in that district to pass unob¬ 
served. To behave with justice and humanity to 
the Ryots, that they may have no -Cause of com¬ 
plaint, but be encouraged to apply themselves 
diligently to their various occupation, and that 
the annual collections may increase yearly, as 
well as the happiness of the inhabitants. He is 
from time to time to lodge his collections in the 
provincial treasury. In this proceed according to 
the tenor, without deviation. 


NUMBER IX. 


COMMISSION OP A FOTADAU OR TREASURER 
OF A DISTRICT. 


To our honoured and faithful Mirza Abra- 
hirn, Crorie of the Pergunna of Mahonnned-abad, 
be it known : That as the office of Fotadar of 
the above-mentioned Pergunna hath become va¬ 
cant, We have been pleased to appoint our trusty 
and diligent servant Jaflier Beg to that office. 
You arc therefore commanded to give into his 
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custody all the l'ents and customs of the Dewanny 
in that district, and he shall lodge it with care 
in his treasury ; tmd you are to take his receipts, 
which you are to send monthly to the 1 oyal ex¬ 
chequer, nor are you permitted to keep one Dam 
of the revenues in your own hands aftei the 
stated periods ; and you must beware of treating 
any of his agents ill, which he may send to de¬ 
mand the collections. And should there be any 
deficiencies in his accounts, you are to be an¬ 
swerable for the same. Know this to be con¬ 
firmed, nor deviate from the order. 
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Canongoes, 


Carkun , 


Cazi, 
Chovrdrie, 
Cutwnl , 
Crone, 

Dam, 

Dew an, 

Dew army, 

Fir man, 
Fotaddr, 
Jagieer, 

Jagicerddr, 

Malajat, 

Muclrnddim, 

VOL. XII. 


Literally, speakers of the law t 
registers of a district. 

The chief officer of a district, who 
lett the lands, audited the ac¬ 
counts, and preserved the an¬ 
cient usages. 

A judge. 

The constable of a small district , 

A mayor of a town. 

The collector of the revenues of a 
district. 

An imaginary coin, the fortieth 
part of a rupee. 

The receiver-general oi the ra~ 
venues of a province. 

The Imperial revenues of the De- 
wan’s department. 

A royal commission, or mandate. 

The ti •easurer of a district. 

An estate generally granted dur¬ 
ing pleasure ; as also the Itn- 
rial grant itself. 

The possessor of the erdwn-rents 
of a certain traCl of land. 

The land-rent. 

The principal clerk of a small de¬ 
partment, or the chief of a 
village, 

y g Mutasiddy, 


■ ■ 
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Mutasiddy, 


Nabob, or 
Nawdb, 


Pergunna , 
Perwanna, 

Riots, 

Sairjat, 

Sircar , 


Shechdar, or 
i Shackdar, 

Zemindar, 

Zemindary, 


A clerk of the cheque, or any wri¬ 
ter employed about the reve¬ 
nues. 

The king’s lieutenant, or viceroy 
of a province, properly Naib ; 
butchanged to the plural num¬ 
ber by the natives, who address 

. all great men in that manner. 

A district. 

A commission of an inferior na¬ 
ture to a FirmSn. 

Tenants, husbandmen. 

All kinds of taxation, besides the 
land rent. 

A district, sometimes compre¬ 
hending several pergunnas; 
as also the principal man of 
any business. 

A kind of justice of the peace, 
or the most venerable man in 
a town or district of the Ma- 

L hommedan faith. 

A possessor, or farmer of lands. 

The country farmed by a Zemin¬ 
dar, which was sometimes of a 
great extent, and formed into a 
kind of county, having its own 
courts and particular jurisdic¬ 
tions. 
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ABA CHAN slain by Shere, 31. 

Abdulla, commands in Guzcrat, 51. Re yarded for bis 
services, 148. Quashes an insurrection in Behar, 170. 
Dismissed from his government, 176. 

Abdulla , king of Bucharia, 418. 
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AfUmad-ul-Dtmlat, raised to the vizarit, 36. His wise 
and able administration, 37. 

A flic ad Chan, 36. His death and chara£ler, 58. 

Add Shaw, sues for peace, 150. Defeated by Aurung- 
zebe, 221. 

Afgam rebel, 38. Again rebel and are repulsed, 142. 

' Rebel, 4J5. Defeated, 417. 

Agriculture encouraged, 37. 

Akbar , his great abilities, 1. His empire not so extensive 
as that of the Patans, 2. His death, 4, 

Ah Murddn, delivers up Candahar, 171. Rewarded, 
172. Promoted, 178. Made governor of Cash-mire, 
185. Invades Buduckshan, 194. His death and cha¬ 
racter, 2,19. 

0 v 2 A liver di , 
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Aliverdi, his insolence, 187. 

Alla (Seif), his unhappy fate, 112. 

Album (Chan), returns from Persia, 61. 

Amur Singh, his rashness anti death, 191. 

Ameid reduces Chittagong, 397. 

Amin (Mahommed) the son ot Jumla, 216. Released by 
the Prince Mahommed, ibid. His insolence to Aurung- 
zebe, 409. Sent against the Afgans, 417. 

Arabian system of philosophy, 2. 

Arselan Aga, tire Turkish ambassador, 180. 

Asiph yak , 35. His daughter married to Shaw Jehan, 56. 
Made Visier, 59. Opposes coming to battle, 70. 
Crosses the Gelum, 92. Resolves to release the empe¬ 
ror, 93. Defeated by Mohabet, 95. Taken prisoner, 
96. His conference,’ 100. And schemes with Moha¬ 
bet, ior. Raises Dawir JBuxsh to the throne, 113. 
Defeats Shariar, 114. Proclaims Shaw Jehan, 113* 
Continued in the vizarit, 120. Arrives at Agra, 121. 
In high favour, 122. Commands tire army, 1 . 44 * 
Defeats Lodi, ibid. Demands him of the Nizam, 145. 
Lays waste the' Decan, 131. His death, 181. His 
charaiSler, 183. His family, 184. 

Assamites invade Bengal, 172. Their country reduced, 

173. 

Atlalla Chan killed, 95. 

Azim Chan , opposes Selim, 3. Sent to Malava, g. Abets 
a conspiracy, 6. Proposes to assassinate the emperor, 8. 
Disgrace, 47. He is released, 57. Commands an 
army under his grandson, 74. 

___— f governor of Guzerat, 180. Removed, but 

pardoned, 181. 

Aziz, his valour, 199. Defeated by Aurungzebe, 200. 
Azmut, the son of Lodi, his spirit, 131. His gallant be¬ 
haviour, and death, 134. 

Aurungzebe, born, 60. Delivered as an hostage to Jehan- 
gire, 83. Presented to his father, 121. His age at his 
father’s accession, 122. Sent to Bundela, I 55 - 
high favour, 158. Accompanies his father to the De¬ 
can, 167. Marries the daughter of Shaw Nawaz, 169. 
Jealous of the influence of Dara, 176. Removed from 
J the 
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the Decan, 192. Sent to Guzerat, 193. Sent to com¬ 
mand against the Usbecs, 199. Whom he totally over¬ 
throws, 200. Besieges Candahar in vain, 206. De¬ 
feats the Persians, 207. bends Jumla to court, 217. 
Joins Jumla, 219. Takes Bider, 221. Defeats Adil 
Shaw, 222. His plans with Jumla, 223. His cha¬ 
racter, 231. Hears of his father’s illness, 235. Em¬ 
braces Morad’s proposals, 236. Gains over Jurnla, 237. 
Marches from Aurangabad, 239. His management of 
Morad, 240. Arrives at tlie Nirbidda, ibid. Joined by 
Morad, 241. Defeats the Maraja, 242. Remains at 
Ugeiii, 243. Turns the rear of Dara’s army, 246. 
His ordei of battle, 247. His resolution, 251. Gains 
the battle, 252. His great address, 257. Corrupts 
the army of Soliman, 258. Arrives before Agra, 261. 
Sends a message to his father, 262. His conference 
with his sister, ibid. His duplicity and address, 263. 
His schemes, 265. Seizes his father, 267. Writes to 
him, 268. Deceives Morad, 269. Prepares to pursue 
Dara, 270. His narrow escape, 271. He seizes Mo¬ 
rad, 272. Quells the army, 273. Advances to Delhi, 
.274 ; and mounts the throne, 275. Pursues Dara, 29r. 
Arrives on the Suttuluz, 292. How he receives the ad¬ 
herents of lhs brother, 294. Marches to Moultan, 293. 
Cause of his return, 296. Duplicity toward Suja, 297. 
His preparations against Suja, 298. Marches down 
along the Jumna, 299. Offers battle, 300, Betrayed 
by the Maraja, 301. His resolution, 302. Obtains 
the victory, 303. His speech to the nobles, 304. Ar¬ 
rives at Agra, 306. Marches against Dara, 313. Of¬ 
fers battle, 317. His stratagem tt> deceive Dara, 318. 
Overthrows that prince, 321. Sends a force in pursuit 
of him, 324. Calls a council concerning Dara, 328. 
Condemns him to death, 331. His behaviour on seeing 
his brother’s head, 334. Sends an insidious letter to 
his son Mahommed, 344. Imprisons him, 347. His 
prudent administration, 336. SuspeCls his second son, 
338. Expedient against Soli man, 339. His behaviour 
to that prince, 360. Receives an embassy from Persia, 
362. His humanity, 364. His sickness, 368. Con¬ 
sternation of the people thereupon, 369. His anxiety, 
370. His resolute behaviour, 371. He recovers, ibid . 
His demands on his father, 372* His health perfeCiiy 
G g 3 restored, 
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restored, 377* His progress to ( ashitiire, 3? His 
jealousy of Jumla, 381- Endeavours to appease Shaw 
Abas II. 402. Suspects the Persians in his service, 405. 
His irresolution, 406. Sends for his sister Jehatiara, 
407. Reconciled with the Persians, 4 ( - ) ^* He takes the 
field, 409. .Alarmed, 413, Rewards Dilere, 414. 
His gent us, 421. Attention to justice, 422. His con¬ 
tempt of pomp and flattery, Ibid. Plainness of dress, 
and austerity, 423. His justice and clemency, 424. 
His public buildings, and encouragement of letters, 
425. His courage, learning, and manly exercises, 427. 
His continence, 428, Amusements, 429. His busi¬ 
ness in the morning, 43^ > 110011 and evening, 43 1 ' 

Bahdder Shavs rebeds in Guzerat, 51. 

Bakir, his successful invasion of Golconda, 139. 

Bander assassinates Chusero, 66. 

Bao Singh succeeds his father, 4^• 

Bengal^ disturbances iu, 22. 

Bickermdjit, sent into the mountains of Sewalic, 60. 
Killed, 72. _ 

Beekaras taken, rx8. Magnificent reception of its king, 

418- 0 . 

Bechari (Ferid) his spirited resolution, 4. Sent in pursuit 
of Chusero, it. Defeats that prince, 12. Disabled by 
a stroke of the palsy, 35. . 

Bijapour., Raja of, beauty oi his wife cause ot n« fall, 

171. 

Bundeia-, its Raja revolts, 125. 


Deli- 


Calamities , 14Q* 

Candahar , besieged, 18, Lost to the empire, 83. 

vered op by Aii Mutdan, 170* 

Casirn takes Chusero, 16. 

-governor of Bengal, takes Huglejt, 1 54 * 

Chaja siass, his distress in the desart, 22. At rives at La¬ 
hore, 23. Promoted, 24. Made high-treasurer, ibid. 
Made visicr, 35. 


Channa- 
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Chatma-zad defeats the Usbecs, 84. 

Chan Chanan , accompanies Purvez, 42. Disgraced, 43. 
Intrigues with the enemy, 55 ' Besieged in Biampour, 
62. His death, 103. Chafer, 104. 

Characters of the natives of Asia strongly marked, 2. 

Chit tap on? reduced, 397. . 

Chur ram (prince) 19. Sent to command the army in the 
Decan, 45. Forces the Rana to a peace, 46. In great 
favour, ibid. Returns to court, 47 * Carries everv 
thing before him, 48. All-powerful in the affairs of 
the state, 51. His name changed to Shaw Jehan, 54. 

Chusero (prince), 3. His party struck with a panic, 4. 
Received into favour, 5. Meditates to rebel, 6. Re¬ 
fuses to assassinate his father, 8. His plot discoveied, 
ibid. Flies from Agra, 9. Plunders the country, 10. 
Pillages the suburbs of Delhi, 11. Marches toward 
Lahore, 12. Defeat and flight, 13. He is deserted by 
his adherents, 14- In great distress, 15. He is taken 
and brought to his father, 16. His behaviour before 
him, 17. Closelv confined, 19. Released, 56. De¬ 
livered up to Shaw Jehan, 63. His character, 64. 
Assassination, 65- Manner of it, 66 . 

Cibber- Shcko, accompanies his father Dara, 3 2 3 \ Bound 
and dragged from his father, 332. Sent prisoner to 

GualiarJ 333. 

Coolies defeated, 52. 

Cruelty (excuse for), 1 20. 

Cut tub rebels in Beliar, 40. Killed with a buck-bat, 4 1 * 

Cuttub, king of Tellingana, 213. Imprisons the son of 
jumla, 215. Offers terms to the prince Mahommed, 
ibid. Defeated, 217. . 

Cuttub Chan quells a rebellion in Guzerat, 379* 
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Dara, 83. Presented by Asiph jah to his father, 121. 
His age at his father’s accession, 122. Marries the 
daughter of Purvez, 157. Jealous of his brothers, 139. 
Promoted, 175. Marches against the Persians, 186. 
Dangerous sickness 190. Speech against Aurungzebe, 
i Q2. His great jealousy of that prince, 210. Unsuc¬ 
cessful against Candahar, 211. Appointed to succeed 
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to Delhi, 236. Raises forces, 257. Piles to Lahore, 
274. His irresolution, ago. Retreat from the ilea, 

291. Hesitates about giving battle, 292, He flics 

from Lahore, 293. Fites to Bicker, 308. Medi¬ 
tates to retire to Persia, 309. Dissuaded by 'the 
favourite Sultana, ibid. Arrives at Tatfit, 310. His 
distress in the desart, ibid. Arrives at Gu/erat, 311. 
Gains ovefr the governor., 312, Marches toward Agra, 
ibid. Turns toward the dominions of the Maraja, n 3 ; 
-who deserts hi-: cause, 314. He fortifies himself at’ A j~ 
mere, 315. Insulted in his lines, 317. D ' ‘ 

by Aurungzebe, 318. Totally defeated, 321 
misfortune.^, 322. Uncommon distress, 323. 
at Tatta, 324. Prepares to fly to Persia, 325. 
tattled by his regard for the Sultana, 326. I 
himself upon Jchan, ibid. His grief for the death of 
the Sultana, 327. Betrayed and delivered to the ene¬ 
my, 3ib. Carried with ignominy through Delhi, 329. 
Humanity of the ‘people for him, 330. ‘'His manly be¬ 
haviour, ibid. ’-'Circumstances precious to his murder, 
3 3 2. Assassinated, 333. Refledtons -on his death, ibid. 

His head brought to .Aurungzebe,- 334. 

Dcnu/r Buxs/i, the son of Chusero, 74, Raised to the 
throne, 113. A temporary emperor, 114. Deposed 
and murdered, 1 j 3. 

Dcbere , deceives. Dara, 319. His valour, 320. 

Dtcun, a small part only conquered, 2. Invaded by Shaw 
Jchan, 138. Ifi princes sue for peace, ki, Invaded 
bv Shaw jchan. 466 . Submits, 368. 

Did- C. invades .Bijapo'ur, 411. Suspedls the prince Shaw 
Alltt'n, 412. Flies from him, 413. 

Diriu defeat* the Nizam, 129. 

jDmdatabad (die city of), taken, 143. The citadel taken 
by Molt abet, 157. 
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Eder defeated by Abdalla, £2. 

Llephanty killed by Aurungzebe, 159. 

Elephants, of Ceylon and Pegu, 329. 

Eman Kulli , I 18. 

Erculit, leceives Shaw Jehan, 137. In clanger of a defeat, 
141. Removed from the command of the army, 142. 
Takes Dowlatabad, 145. 

Eta bar defends Agra against Shaw Jehan, 68. 

Executions (a dreadful kind of), 17. 


Fabicrs (remarkable insurreflion of), 385. 
Eamine, 363. 

Fcdai Chan, his gallant resolution, 95. 
Fend . See But liar i. 

Ferose seizes Shariar, 114. 


Quelled, 386. 


Ghazi raises the siege of Candahar, 18. 

Government , becomes settled and uniform under Akbar, 1. 
Its effects on the manners of the Indians, 2. That of 
the T artar Moguls, 19. 


H 


Hakim advises the murder of Darn, 33 t. 

Hicljar Singh revolts, 125. Defeated and flies, 127. 
T aken and pardoned, 128. Revolts, 154. His mis¬ 
fortunes and bravery, 155. His death, ibid. 

House of Timur, extent of their dominions/3. Their re¬ 
venue, 2. Their forces, 3. 

Hugley , taken by assault, 154. 

Hussein Beg, joins Chusero, 9, His advice to that prince, 
13. Attends him in his flight, 14. Taken, 16. Put 
to death, 17. 

Hussein (Abdul), obtains a victory in Malava, 62. At¬ 
tacks Lodi, 133. 

Hussein , the son of Lodi, 134. 

Jam 
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'/rtw (raja) receives Dara hospitably, 323. 

Ibrahim defeated and slain, 76. 
j'ehan (Chan), ids humanity, 328. 

yehanctra (the princess), her character, ii 2 . Meets with 
an accident, 190. Her conference with Aurniigzebe, 
262. .Deceived by that prince, 263. Sent for by Au- 
rungzebe, 10 appease the Persians, 407. 
yehangire mounts the throne, .5. Confirms* alL the laws 
of his father, 6. Pursues his son Chusero, u. His 
behaviour to him when taken, 17. Marches to Cabul, 
j8. Perplexed, 19, His designs against Shere Af- 
kun, 26. Refuses to see Mher-ul-Nissa, 33. He is 
captivated by her charms, 34. Marries her, ibid. 
Changes her name into Noor-Mahil, 35. Her power, 
over him, 36. His indolence, 37. Natural impa¬ 
tience, 43. Removes to Ajmere, 44. A whim, 46. 
Pays extravagant honours to Moin-ul-Dien, 49- His 
magnificence, 31. His reception of the English ambas¬ 
sador, ibid. Leaves Ajmere, 55. Releases prince 
Chusero, 56. Arrives at Mando, 57. Marches into 
Guzerat, Ibid. Returns, to Agra, ibid. Makes a pro¬ 
gress to Cash mire, 60. His public works, 61. Rei> 
turn? to Lahore, 62. Enraged at the murder of Chu¬ 
sero, 66. Declares Shaw jelian a rebel, 69. 
His distress, 70. His dream, ibid. Defeats Shaw 
jeban, 72. Suspects Mohabet, 85. Calls him 
to court, 88. Surprized, and taken in his tent by that 
officer, 90. His behaviour on the occasion, 91. His 
great danger, 95. Marches toward Cabul, 96. Re¬ 
fuses to put Mohabet to death, 99. Returns to La¬ 
hore, 100. Declines in his health, 105. His death, 
106. Character, 107. Wrote his own memoirs, ibid. 
Anecdotes of his private life, ibid. Scheme of establish¬ 
ing a new religion, 108. His violence, 109. Severe 
justice, 111. His children, 116. 
y'ihon, 325. Receives Dara, 326. Betrays him, 327. 
Delivers him up to the enemy, 328. Rewarded by 
Auxun j/zebe, 330. Slain by the people, 331. 

Islam , governor of Bengal, 39. Reduces Assam, 172. 

Removed from his government, 176. 
yumla (Mahommed), his rise and character, 213. His 
influence with Aurungzebe, 215. Made visier by Shaw 

Jehad, 
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Tehan, 217. Sent to the Decan, 219. Concerts mea¬ 
sures with Aurungzebe, 223. Returns to Agra, ibid. 
Turned out of his office, 226. Gained by Aurungzebe, 
237. Imprisoned, 239* Arrives at count, 295* 
resolution, 302. Sent in pursuit of Suja, 303. Turns 
his rear, 337. Attacks Suja in his lines, 338. Quashes 
a mutiny, 340. His speech to the army, 342. De¬ 
feats Suja, 343. Receives the prince Mahommed, 346. 
Drives Suja from Bengal, 348. He invades Assam, 
381; which he reduces, 382. His retreat, death, and 
chara&er, 384. 

Justice, remarkable instance of, 111, 112. 
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Kilbwga taken by Aurungzebe, 222. 
Koka slain by Shere Afkun, 31* 
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Lael defeated by Abdalla, 52. 

Lescar, what, 44. . 

Lodi (Chan Jehiin), accompanies prmce Purvez, 42. 
Commands" the army in the Decan, 103. Averse to 
Shaw Jehan, 115. Submits, 123. Affronted at court, 
129. Shuts himself up in his house, 131. His dis¬ 
tress, 132. Gallant behaviour and flight, 133. At¬ 
tacked at the Chunhul, 134. Escapes, 135. Forms a 
confederacy in the Decan, 138. Commands then- 
forces, 140. Disappointed in his views, 142. De¬ 
feated, 144. His flight, 145. Misfortunes and death, 
146. His character, 147. 
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Mahommed (prince), the son of Aurungzebe, 215. Takes 
Hydrabad, 217. Defeats the king of Golconda, ibid. 
Returns to Brampour, ibid. Employed by his father, 
26c ; to seize the person of Shaw Jelian, 266. Which 
lie efFefts, 267. Rejects the offer of the empire, ibid. 
Refused admission to his grandfather, 2S0. Made go- 
vernor of Moultan, 297. Joins his father, 298. His 
rashness, 299* Pursues Suja, 3 ° 3 - Joined by Jumla, 
027. Deserts to Suja, 339. Marries that princes 
001 daughter, 
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daughter, 340^ His confidence, 343* His' father's 
insidious letter to him, 344. Suspend and dismissed 
1 >V Suja, 345." He is seized; 346, and imprisoned, 
347. His death m\d character, 388. 

Malika Sh ad >, 16 3 : 

Malkck Amber % at toe head of the rebels, 53, His hotel- 
ness, 54. . "' v M4 

Mayi Singh favours Chusero, 3, Abets a. conspiracy, 6. 
His death, 47* Succeeded by his son, 48, 

Mara]a rebels, 212. Reduced, 2.13, Favours Data, 
227. Opposes Aurungzebe at the Njrbklda, 240, ills 
folly and defeat, 241. Masculine, behaviour of his wife, 
242. Offended at Aimingzebe, 294. His treachery, 
•pi* Plunders the baggage, 302. Carries a. false 
report to Agra, 305. Proposes to join Darn, 313, But 
is gained by AimmgyTbe, '314. Sent to aid Shaisto, 
366.. His plot to assassinate .that general, ,367., Dis- 
contented, 394. 

Muuuiim (Mahommed, the son of Aurungzebe), 347. Em¬ 
ployed by his father in a stratagem, 346. 

Mher-nl-Nissa, her accomplishments and beauty, 24/ 
Captivates the prince Selim, 25. Married to" Shore 
Afkun, ilncl. Her husband slain, 31. She is brought to 
• purr, 32. Denied admittance to the emperor, 33. 
Her ingenuity, ibid. She captivates the emperor, 34. 
Married by Jehangiie, ibid . Her name changed to 
Noor-Mahil, 35. Advancement of her relations, 36. 
Her magnificence, 51. Power over the emperor, 56. 
Her name changed to Noor-Jehan, : bid„ Bu.iids;,a mag¬ 
nificent monument for her father, 58. Her flight from 
Mob a bet, 92. Her intrepid conduit, 94. Seized by 
Mohabet, 96. Condemned to death, ibid. But par¬ 
doned, 97. Her violence against Mohabet, 160. 
Obliges him to fly, ibid. Procures a will in favour of 
Sbariar, 113. Confined by her brother, 114, Death 
and eharavh.r, 195. . 

Mohabet commands the army in tfle Decan, 43. joins the 
emperor against Shaw Jehan, 71* Commands the army 
under Purvez, 734 Defeats Shaw jehan, 75. Marches 
toward Bengal, 79* Totally defeats Shaw Jehan, 80. 
Envied and suspected, 85. Accused of ueason, 86. 
His enemies at court, 87. Commanded to appear in 
the presence, 88 . His messenger grossly affronted, 89. ‘ 
He surprizes the emperor in his tenr, 90. Carries bun 


to 
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to hi, own c®fc Cote offSoftit for ttMA 
02. Carries the dnperor to his caa>p. i .etca,.. 

the visier, 95 ; and takes him prison*-, 90. ue.zes and 
condemns to death the empress, ibid. 1 ai dons her, 9 / • 
Manages the empire, ibid. In danger at Cabul, 9»- 
Resigns his power, 99. Oh) 1 ged to «v, 100. H1 s con¬ 
ference with the vaster, 10 K arcBlied, l@2. - 

sides with the Rana, X0 3 . Joins Shaw Jeliaa, I'f 
Commands it, the Decan, rt 3 . bem agrunsc the % 
bees, t2<; and into Unndeia, 1*7. His generous eon- 
.»*• 

Ac ww, <»«• Sent to the Decan, 157. iake',1. w- 
Ittibad " 1 c8.* Quarrels with prince buja, ibid, fits 
death and dwaaer, l6l. Anecdotes of ins 

younger), nice. Kill***. i«l. Sent to 
Guzerar, 373. 

■MirSdy emperor o': the Ottomans, i,J. ■ 

Murad (piince), delivered as an hostage to 

Presented to Ms father, 1*1. His age at Ms -ato 
accession, 122. Distinguishes hnnseh, tor. attics 
tli- daughter of Shaw Nawi'tz, 186. bent with an army 
against rhe-Usbecs, 19& And 1 through his impatience 
disgraced, 198. bent to the Det ail, 203. Removed, 
on account of his violence, from that government, *©8. 
H : s character, 23s. Proposals to Am imgr.ebc, * d 6. 
Deceived by him, 240. Coidmands m the centie of 
battle. 248 y His great bravery, 250. Deceived by 
Aurungzebe, 269. His counter-plot miscarries, 270. 
He is again deceived, 271. Sei^d by Msbrother, 272 
Sent prisoner to Agra, 273. H.s wife persuades t.ei 

father sti; to join Oara, 

Muk rnb Chun, his atfetfion for his sovereign 92. 
Murmaza Zmani, the favourite bultana Kuds.a, 60. 
Dies, 149- Her tomb, 189. «c, 

N 

NndiU MidanU a gallant officer, 38. 

Nadira, the daughter of Furvea, married to Dan, 157. 
Her misfortunes, 322. Overwhelmed w.m distress and 

sickness, 325- Her fortitude, ibid. Hct death, 

Nani sent by Aslpli to Mob abet* 114. 

Nazir commissioned to murder Dara, 33 1 * 
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Nizam proposes terms, 14;. 

JSoor-^aMn. Vide iVlher-uI-Nissa. 

Nuw-MahiL Vide Mher-ul-Nissa. 

, y P ' 

Pence between India and Persia, 18. Another pacific,!- 
rion, 173.. Universal peace, 387. Peace with,Persia, 
410. A general pfeace, 417. 

Perist, murders many of the Imperial family, 116. Af¬ 
fronts Lodi in the presence, 131, Killed by Lodi's 
son, 134. 

Persia (origin of the quarrel with), 399. 

Persians invest Candahar, 17. 

Piaro Rani, only wile of Suja, 352. Her resolution and 
melancholy death, 333. 

Pomp of the court of India, 2. 

Portuguese, complaints against them, 1 c?. Dastardly be¬ 
haviour at Hugtey, 154. 

Purvez (prince), 19. Sent against the Rana, 4r„ His 
mildness and inexperience, 42. Recalled, 43. Po¬ 
liteness to the English ambassador,^. Resides at Rram- 
pour, 53, Commands the army, ibid. Superseded by 
the prince Churrurn, 54. Pursues Shaw Jehan, 73. 
Defeats Shaw Jehan at the Niibidda, 75. Totally 
defeats him in Bengal, 80. His insensibility and 
death, 102. His character, 103. 

R 

Rahim, taken prisoner, 16. Put to death. 1 7. 

Rahim (Abdul) accompanies prince Purvez, 42 , 

Raja Mahii, destroyed by fire, 177. 

Rana rebels, 41. Sues for peace, 45. Breaks the treaty, 
53 - . 

Rrjkefions on die government of the Moguls, 119. On 
despotism, 188. On the, cause of the-"civil war, 228. 
On the defeat of Dara, 2,52. On Aurungzebe’s mount¬ 
ing the throne, 276. On the reign and chandler of 
Shaw Jehan, 282. On the art of Aurungzebe, 28?. 
On the death of Dara, 333. On .the death of Suja, 
i 353 • On the condudl of Aurungzebc, 355. 

Photos (new), taken, 96. 

Reads, improvement thereof by Jehangire, 61. 

Rodriguez 
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Rodriguez refuses aid to Shaw Johan,. 153. 

Roe (Sir Thomas), arrives at Brampour, 48. How re¬ 
ceived hy Purvez, 49. Arrives at Ajtncre, 5 * • 
success at court, 57. 

Roshimra (the princess), her charaflcr, tji- 
Rustum Sujfavi carries on the Persian war, 69. 


Settles the affair of Balvck, 


with Shaw Je~ 
His dear!'). 


Sadullu, made visin’, 194 
198. His death, 214. 

Scahosh totally defeated, 171. 

Sefi, his feeble reign over Persia, 170. Marches, an arm. 
toward Candahar, 17!. Makes peace 
ban, 173. Proposes to invade India, 185. 

186, 

Seif commissioned to murder Dara, 331. 

Selim, intrigues against hint, 3, Mounts the throne, 4. 
Assumes the name of Jehangire, 5- Captivated by 
Mhcr-ul-Nissa, 25. 

SewajU Ws depredations, 365. War with him, 388. 
I-lis strange conduct, 392. Insolence to Aurungvfobe, 
ibid ■ His flight, 393. 

Skaista Chan, commands an army in the Decan, 138. 
The eldest son of Asiph Jab, 184. Second in command 
before Hydrabad, 217.' Writes 3 letter to Aurung- 
vibe, 247. Betrays Dara, 255. Condemned to death, 
258. Rescued, 260. His panic, 305. Invades Ma¬ 
labar, 363. A plot to assassinate him, 367. Made 
governor of Bengal, 395. Gains over the Portuguese, 
396. Reduces Chittagong, 397. 

Shaw Abash 18. A great prince, 117. Surprizes Can¬ 
dahar, 67. His death and chamber, 136. 

Shaw Abas II. his accession to the throne of Persia, 20$. 
Takes Candahar, 206. Enraged against Aurungzebc, 
401. His death and character, 410. 

Shaw A llum (the prince), his art, 357. Suspefted by his 
father, 358. Declared heir of the empire, 363. He 
intrigues for the throne, 369. Sent to the Decan, 374. 
His jealousy of Dilcrc, 411. His designs to rebel, 412. 
Pursues Dilere, 413. Drops his designs, 414. 


Shaw 
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SJienu.Bsgt his unaccountable behaviour, rS.- Defeats.-the 
Afghns, 38. Quells an insurrection, 53. 

S/tuiv j'ehan , 54. Success m the Ocean, 55, ' Sent to 
queil the insurgent^ 62. Siuspetteci ot .assesdruftitog 
Chusero, 66.. "Rebels, ibid. Ass tunes the impenai 

titles 67. Attacks Agra to no effetiL 68. F&trns hh 
cavnp at Feriil-abtul, itnth His dtniatuh on his rather 
refusal, ibid. Endeavours to excuse himself, 69. is 
totally defeated, 72. His valour, 73. His party tie* 
lea ted in .CJuzerat, 74. Deirated at the NirbitEta, 75. 
Flies to Orixa, 76. Reduces Bengal, 77 ; ami Bchar, 
ibid . Divides his army into three divisions, 79. Pre¬ 
pares for adfion, 80. Totally defeated,. md. His 
lira very, 3 T Flies to the Decan, 82. . Besiege Brain-* 
pour, chid. Flis affairs ruined, 83. Is pardoned by his 
father, ibid. Prepares to rebel, toi. Informed 01 the 
death of his father, 114. Marches toward life capital, 
115. Proclaimed emperor, 116. His thles, 120. 
JHLs pomp, ibid. Attention to business,' 121. His chil- 
then, r >.2. His great abilities, ibid. Vigour of his go¬ 
vernment, 125. I Ik clemency, 127. Kura^-d against 
Lodi, 129. Alarm tl at his escape, 136- Prepares to 
invade the Decan, £37. Arrives,' and ''detaches arcies 
into the enemy’s country, 138. Resides at h ram pour* 
14O. His vigilance, ibid. And magvnficeiue,. 141. 
Rewards Alxlidl., 148. Remits the taxes, 149; to 
those who'had suffered bv a public calamity, 151. Re¬ 
turns to Agra, 152. Persecutes die Hindoos, 153. 
Enraged against the Portuguese, ibid. Sends Moira bet 
to the Dei nn, >57. Progress to'Gas j;• mire, 166. Re¬ 
turns to Agra, 163. Resolves to invade the Decan, 
166. Leaves Agra, 167. Lays waste the enemy’s 
country, 168. Reduces the Decan, dnd* Returns ro 
Ajrnerc, 169. Makes: peace with Persia, 1 173. A foe 
to oppression, 176. Punishes oppressive governors, 17 7. 
His excellent government, ibid. His justice, 184* 
Garden* of Shalimar, 189. Arrives at Agra,- thief, 
Sends" liis ion Mora l agarnsr the Usbtcs, 196. Dis¬ 
graces that prince for disobedience, 198* Returns to 
Lahore, 202. jealous 'of his sons, ibid. Resides at 
Delhi, 204- Makes J-umla rosier, 217. Makes a tour 
to the north. 218. He fads sick, 224a Removed to 
Agfa from Del'd, 22 cj. Recovers, 226. His favour 
for Dar.a ; 2,.7- His great perplexity, 244. His charge 

to 
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to Dara, 746'.' His behaviour to him after his defeat, 
25$. Writes to him, 264, His letter intercepted, 
265* His schemes to seize Aurungzebe, ibid. He is 
deceived and taken, 266, Offers the empire to Ma~ 
hommed, 267, How he receives the news of A u rung- 
zebe’s having mounted the throne, 279. Reflexions 
on his reign, 281. Arid ehara&cr, 282 Rejects the 
proposals of Aurungzebe, 372. His fierce answer to 
his son, 373, Iiis death, 389. .Anecdotes of his pri¬ 
vate life, 390, 391, 

SkarUr> appointed by will to succeed to the throne, 113. 
Defeated, r 14, 

Shcrs Afkun, 21, Marries Mher-ul-Nissa, 25. Elis spi¬ 
rit and high birth, 26. Fights, and though unarmed 
]<ills a tyger, 27. Defeats a design against his life, 28, 
Discomfits forty assassms, 29. He is murdered, 31, 

$inta (Amir) rebels, 4.T, 

SolimaHy the son of Darn, 234. Surprizes and defeats 
Suja, 235, Deserted by his army, 287. Flies to Se¬ 
ri, nagur, 288. His flight, 359, He is taken and de¬ 
livered to Aurungzebe, 360, His behaviour in the 
presence of that prince, 362. 

Succession to the throne (the mode of), 119. 

Suja (prince) presented to his father, 121. His nge at 
his father's accession, 122, Married to the daughter 
of Rustam Suffavi, of the royal line of Persia, 157. 
ExpenceS on the inariiage, ibid. Sent to command un¬ 
der Mohabet, 158. Is recalled, 1 60. Promoted, 175. 
Made governor of Bengal, 176. Narrow escape, x 77. 
Sent to command in Cabul, 203. Returns to Bengal, 
206. Pays his respects.atxourr, 209. Hi s chara6fer, 
'230. He takes the field, 233. . Surprized and defeated 
by Soliman, 235. His preparations against Aurung¬ 
zebe, 296. On full march, 298. fortifies himself, 
299. His great resolution, 301. Defeated, 303. 
War against him, 336. His preparations, 337. At¬ 
tacked in his linc^ 338/ PiCtreats, 339. Defeated 
near Tanda, 343. ■Mts iulptgions, 345 < and generous 
behaviour to Mahommed, 346. Driven from Bengal, 
348- Takes refuge in Airracan, 349-. His uncon mon 
misfortunes, 35c- Ordered to leave Arracan, 351. 
His resolution," bravery, misfortunes, and murder* 352. 
Deplorable fate of his family* 353* 
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tin insuffedUon in Bengal-, x>o. 

>. fe, ■ 

«% princes), her mllcl 'aud-aifcu&l 


, mem ideas on government, 1x9, 
tffnt ambassador to Persia, 400. . J 
/ Abas, 402. IPs reoirn from Pen,. 
lam, the famous peacock throne, 3 6 , 


ts**r j §< c slam, 95, 

'shea ,'their irruption, 84. Their decline 
commotions, 118. Invade India, >24 
,125V Another irruption, 12 9. Embassy 
Incursions, 1O1, Defeated by the prince 
Their prince flies to Persia, 398. Overt] 
ringz$be., 201. They submit* 202, A 
UQJ .' : 4'C' 


Walls king of the Us bees, slain, it 8. 
(Far with the Usticcs, 195. On the 
365, ^ In Bijapova^ 41 i. 

Mine of Shiraz, 272 , % 


coast of Mala!. 


Zijfer Jmg seizes Morad, 272. 

Zinian, the son of Mohabct, joins his father 
mands the army, 152. .Death, 169, 
the Usbec, invades India, 129. 
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